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ARTICLE  I. 

ON  A  PARTICULAR  FORM  OF  INSANITY,  WITH  A  CASE  IN 
ILLUSTRATION. 

. [From  the  “British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.*'] 

*  *  *  The  next  case  is  that  of  Mr.  Vicars,  of  Liver¬ 

pool,  to  which  we  refer  more  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a 
few  remarks  on  a  particular  form  of  insanity,  than  on 
account  of  anything  very  interesting  in  the  case  itself. 

A  commission  having  been  directed  by  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  mind  of  Mr.  Edward 
Vicars,  who  had  been  a  traveller  in  the  wine  and  spirit 
trade,  and  was  stated  to  be  possessed  of  £6000,  the  inquiry 
took  place  before  Mr.  Commissioner  Barlow,  on  the  21st 
and  22d  of  August  last.  Three  counsel  appeared  for  the 
supposed  lunatic,  and  as  many  for  his  sister,  on  whose  appli¬ 
cation  the  commission  had  been  issued.  The  facts  of  the 
case  may  be  very  briefly  stated. 

The  alleged  lunatic  was  46  years  of  age  ;  and  though  a 
widower  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  had  been  rendered  un- 
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happy,  according  to  a  statement  of  some  of  the  witnesses, 
by  his  wife’s  intemperance.  He  was  at  one  time  a  good 
man  of  business,  but  for  some  time  had  been  addicted  to 
drinking,  and  at  one  time  was  certainly  insane,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  extracts  :  Mr.  M.  Vicars,  the 
defendant’s  brother,  stated  that,  “He  first  saw  something- 
strange  in  him  in  1847.  On  one  occasion  he  lost  his  lug¬ 
gage,  and  told  him  he  knew- he  should  do  so.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  his  brother  told  him  it  was  no  use  eating,  as  he  had 
no  bowels,  and  all  that  he  eat  went  into  his  legs ;  he  also 
said  that  he  had  no  brains.  He  then  went  to  an  asylum, 
from  which  he  escaped  in  October,  1848.  Saw  him  after¬ 
wards  at  his  sister’s  house.  He  conversed  a  great  deal  on 
electricity,  said  that  it  was  the  moving  power  of  the  earth, 
that  people  might  be  made  mad  by  it,  but  that  he  could 
not  be  played  on  by  it,  as  he  was  in  the  secret.  He  said 
that  he  could  prove  from  the  Scriptures,  that  people  could 
be  made  mad  by  electricity,  that  they  could  converse  by 
means  of  it  at  any  distance  ;  and  that,  by  it,  he  had  heard 
voices  from  heaven .  While  his  brother  was  in  confinement, 
he  had  his  case  investigated  by  Dr.  Thornby,  who  reported 
in  writing  upon  it ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  he  did 
not  like  to  advise  his  sister  to  release  his  brother.  The 
witness  then  proved,  that  several  letters  which  had  been 
read  were  in  the  handwriting  of  his  brother.  In  these  he 
alluded  to  the  power  of  electricity  to  make  people  mad, 
and  stated  that  mad-house  keepers  were  a  set  of  thieves 
and  rogues ;  that  they  would  soon  all  be  put  an  end  to ; 
and  that  all  the  gold  of  California  should  not  prevent  him 
from  putting  an  end  to  them.  .  .  .  .  .  His  brother  on  one 
occasion,  after  he  had  escaped  from  the  asylum,  said  that 
he  had  pledged  himself  before  God  and  man  to  do  away 
with  lunatic  asylums,  and  that  he  would  conquer  or  die.” 

Another  witness  who  knew  Mr.  Vicars  well,  stated  that, 
“In  1846,  he  was  called  to  see  him,  the  servant  telling  him 
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that  his  master  was  going  mad.  Mrs.  Vicars  told  him,  that 
Mr.  Vicars  had -/ran  down  a  steep  place  into  the  river. 
When  witness  saw  Mr.  Vicars,  he  was  in  bed  praying,  and 
scratches  were  on  his  body.  Mr.  Atkinson,  the  surgeon, 
was  sent  for ;  and  on  his  coming  said,  let  him  get  out  of 
his  bed.  Mr.  Vicars  then  got  out  of  bed,  and  attempted 
to  get  out  of  the  window*,  but  witness  and  Mr.  Atkinson 
prevented  him.  He  then  got  into  bed  again  and  began  to 
pray  ;  and  he  continued  in  that  state  for  a  week.  On  one 
occasion  he  told  witness  that  he  had  been  to  hell ;  that  he 
had  had  a  very  pleasant  journey  ;  that  he  touched  at  a  very 
nice  island  ;  that  they  found  that  the  old  hell  was  full ;  but 
there  were  two  new  ones,  which  were  very  pleasant.  On 
another  occasion,  when  witness  called  on  Mr.  Vicars,  he 
said  that  he  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  as  he  was  going  to 
die  at  six  o’clock  that  evening,  and  he  wanted  to  tell  him 
what  to  do  about  his  funeral.  He  took  out  his  watch,  and 
said  that  he  had  only  an  hour  or  two  to  live.  Witness  said 
he  must  go,  when  Mr.  Vicars  said  that  lie  had  better  stop 
till  he  was  dead.  Witness  went  away  ;  and  when  he  re¬ 
turned,  he  found  Mr.  Vicars  making  a  good  supper.  The 
witness  then  alluded  to  other  acts  of  singularity  committed 
by  Mr.  Vicars,  particularly  his  refusal  to  take  food,  in  which 
he  persevered  for  upwards  of  a  week,  and  thereby  reduced 
himself  almost  to  a  skeleton.  On  one  occasion  witness 
went  with  him  to  Liverpool.  He  did  not  speak  for  the  first 
twenty  miles ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  witness  getting  out 
of  the  carriage,  Mr.  Vicars  said  that  no  earthly  power 
should  move  him  from  the  carriage,  and  it  w^as  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  he  was  got  out.  He  was  afterwards 
taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum  in  the  neighborhood  of  Liverpool. 
On  one  occasion  he  told  witness,  that  a  whole  -workhouse 
might  be  mad  by  electricity.  On  another  occasion  he 
said  that  he  would  fight  for  the  lunatics  as  long  as  he  lived, 
and  would  spend  all  the  money  he  had  for  them.” 
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The  evidence  quoted  above  was  fully  corroborated,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Vicars  had  been  insane,  and 
was  very  properly  placed  under  restraint.  The  question, 
however,  for  the  jury  to  consider  was,  whether  he  was  then 
insane,  and  of  this  no  evidence  was  adduced.  They  had, 
therefore,  no  alternative,  but  to  find  that  the  defendant 
was  not  proved  to  be  insane.  It  was  contended  that  he 
was  always  sane  except  when  he  was  excited  by  spirits, 
and  that  therefore  it  would  be  unjust  to  deprive  him  of 
freedom  of  action,  both  in  respect  to  his  person  and  pro¬ 
perty.  Now  to  us  that  admission  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
he  was  really  insane ;  although,  as  the  case  was  placed 
before  them,  the  jury  were  warranted  in  giving  the  verdict 
which  they  did.  The  truth  is,  that  the  case  was  ill  got  up, 
and  we  have  heard  it  rumored,  that  some  previous  steps  taken 
in  reference  to  the  patient  were  irregular.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was 
justified,  we  must  at  the  same  time  state  that  the  friends  of 
the  patient,  for  such  we  venture  to  designate  him,  were 
fully  warranted  in  placing  him  under  restraint  in  the  first 
instance ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  escaped,  in  applying 
for  a  commission.  To  make  good  our  position,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider, — first,  the  form  of  the  disease  under  which 
the  patient  labored, — and  next,  the  necessity  for  restraint 
on  one  or  more  of  the  grounds  adverted  to  in  a  former  por¬ 
tion  of  this  paper.  The  form  of  the  disease  to  which  we 
allude  has  been  denominated  dipsomania ,  and  has  been 
recognized  by  Esquirol,  Marc,  and  other  competent  author¬ 
ities,  which  therefore  renders  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  prove 
its  existence.  To  the  term  dipsomania  we  object,  as  it  does 
not  correctly  describe  the  disease,  which  consists  not  in 
thirst-mania,  but  in  an  irresistible  propensity  to  indulge  in 
intoxicating  liquors,  or  stimulants  which  produce  the  same 
effect.  We  therefore  prefer  the  term  oinomania ,  by  which 
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it  has  already  been  designated  by  a  writer  who  has  given  a 
short  account  of  the  disease. 

Oinomania  then  consists  in  an  irresistible  impulse  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  intoxicating  substances,  whenever  and  wherever 
they  can  be  procured.  It  is  quite  different  from  drunken¬ 
ness,  which  however  may  induce  it.  Many  men  at  the  fes¬ 
tive  board  invariably  become  excited  or  intoxicated,  who 
in  general  are  sober,  or  even  abstemious,  and  whose  con¬ 
sumption  of  wine  and  other  stimulating  beverage  is,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  much  less  than  that  of  those  who  are 
never  seen  under  their  influence.  Others  take  their  daily 
allowance,  and  consume  a  larger  quantity  of  alcoholic 
drinks  than  is  consistent  either  with  health  or  sobriety. 
Others  again  become  daily  drunk  after  dinner.  All  these, 
however,  possess  self-control,  and  can  at  any  time  when  it 
suits  their  convenience  abstain  from  stimulants,  though 
placed  before  them  and  even  urged  upon  them.  On  the 
contrary,  those  affected  with  the  disease  cannot  do  so  ;  and 
however  convinced  they  may  be  of  the  impropriety  of  their 
conduct,  or  however  anxious  they  may  be  to  resist,  they 
feel  themselves  to  be,  and  in  reality  are,  impelled  by  an 
overpowering  propensity  to  do  that  which  they  know  to  be 
wrong,  and  from  which  they  derive  no  pleasure.  The  case 
of  a  young  man  of  fortune,  26  years  of  age,  related  by 
Macnish,  affords  a  good  illustration  : 

“  Every  morning  before  breakfast  he  drank  a  bottle  of  brandy;  another  he 
consumed  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  a  third  shortly  before  going  to 
bed.  Independently  of  this  he  indulged  in  wine,  and  whenever  liquor  came 
within  his  reach.  Even  during  the  hours  usually  appropriated  to  sleep,  the 
same  system  was  pursued — brandy  being  placed  at  his  bed-side  for  his  use  in 
the  nighttime.  To  this  destructive  vice  he  had  been  addicted*  from  his  16th 
year,  and  it  had  gone  on  increasing  from  day  to  day  till  it  had  acquired  its 
then  alarming  and  incredible  magnitude.  In  vain  did  he  try  to  resist  the  in-’ 
sidious  poison.  With  the  perfect  consciousness  that  he  was  destroying  himself 
and  with  every  desire  to  struggle  against  the  insatiable  cravings  of  his  diseased 
appetite ,  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  offer  the  slightest  opposition  to  them .” 

*That  is,  under  this  disease  he  had  labored. 
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The  same  author  mentions  another  instance  of  a  patient, 
who  in  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  one  who  pointed  out, 
in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  the  distresses  of  his  family, 
the  loss  of  business  and  character,  and  the  ruin  of  health 
entailed  upon  him  by  his  conduct,  replied,  “  My  good 
friend,  your  remarks  are  just ;  they  are  indeed  too  true,  but 
I  can  no  longer  resist  temptation.  If  a  bottle  of  brandy 
stood  at  one  hand ,  and  the  pit  of  hell  yawned  at  the  other , 
and  I  were  con  vinced  that  I  should  be  pushed  in  as  sure  as 
I  took  one  glass ,  I  could  not  refrain .  You  are  very  kind  ; 
I  ought  to  be  grateful  for  so  many  kind,  good  friends, 
but  you  may  spare  yourselves  the  trouble  of  trying  to  re¬ 
form  me  ;  the  thing  is  out  of  the  question.” 

We  repeat,  that  the  disease  does  not  consist  in  the  habit 
of  becoming  intoxicated,  but  in  the  irresistible  impulse 
which  drives  the  unhappy  being  to  do  that  which  he  knows 
to  be  pernicious  and  wrong,  and  against  which  he  makes 
many  a  vain  struggle.  He  derives  no  pleasure  from  taste, 
for  he  drains  the  cup,  of  whatever  liquor  it  may  be,  at  a 
draught ,  or  from  society,  for  he  generally  avoids  it.  His 
only  gratification  is  momentary,  and  consists  merely  in  his 
being  freed  from  the  overwhelming  misery,  mental  and 
bodily,  which  the  non-gratification  of  his  insane  impulse 
inflicts  upon  him. 

This  form  of  disease  is  hereditary,  and  frequently  occurs 
in  individuals  in  whom  there  is  a  predisposition  to  other 
varieties  of  insanity.  We  have  met  with  several  very 
marked  instances.  We  may  mention  one.  The  grand¬ 
mother  was  insane.  Her  two  sons  manifested  a  predispo¬ 
sition  to  the  disease,  one  by  engaging  in  all  political  excite¬ 
ment  and  public  affairs  to  the  neglect  of  his  business,  and 
the  other  by  suffering  from  several  attacks  of  suspicious 
melancholy,  and  one  or  two  of  oinomania.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact,  that  all  the  sons  of  both  brothers  were  liable  to 
oinomania,  and  all  have  died  but  two,  while  all  the  daught- 
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ers  have  manifested  a  tendency  to  high  religious  excite¬ 
ment,  and  occasionally  showed  some  indications  of  eroto¬ 
mania. 

We  have  had  ample  means  of  observing  the  phenomena 
of  oinomania ,  and  have  found  that  there  are  three  varieties 
of  the  disease  ;  the  acute,  the  recurrent,  and  the  chronic. 

The  acute  is  the  rarest  of  the  three,  and  the  most  easily 
treated.  We  have  seen  it  occur  after  hemorrhage  in  the 
puerperal  state,  in  nursing  prolonged  beyond  the  strength 
of  the  patient,  on  recovery  from  fevers,  after  excessive 
venerial  indulgence,  in  some  cases  of  masturbation,  and  in 
some  forms  of  dyspepsia.  When  it  proceeds  from  any  of 
the  first  four  causes,  it  is  easily  cured  by  restoring  the 
patient’s  strength,  and  there  is  every  probability  that  dis¬ 
ease  will  not  recur.  When  it  arises  from  the  two  last,  it  is 
not  so  easily  removed,  and  is  very  apt  to  assume  the  chronic 
form.  In  the  treatment  of  this  variety  of  oinomania ,  the 
most  modified  form  of  restraint,  delicate  surveillance,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  a  former  article,  is  all  that  is  necessary ;  and 
it  would  therefore  be  quite  unjustifiable  to  remove  the 
patient  to  an  asylum.  Change  of  scene,  cheerful  society, 
and  some  interesting  occupation,  will  be  found  useful  ad¬ 
juncts  to  other  means  of  treatment. 

The  recurrent  form  of  oinomania  is  much  more  frequent 
than  the  acute,  though  less  frequent  than  the  chronic,  and 
comes  on  in  paroxysms.  Patients  so  affected  may  abstain 
for  weeks  or  months  from  all  stimulants,  and  may  even 
loathe  them.  By  degrees,  however,  they  become  uneasy, 
listless,  depressed,  and  irritable,  and  feel  restless  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  exertion.  They  are  aware  of  the  impending  par¬ 
oxysm,  and  struggle  against  it  till  the  impulse  bcomes 
.  irresistible,  and  then  they  drink  to  an  extent  which  to  those 
unacquainted  with  such  cases  would  appear  to  be  impossi¬ 
ble,  and  which  would  destroy  any  ordinary  man:  During 
the  paroxysm,  there  appears  to  be  a  greater  tolerance  of 
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stimulus  than  the  constitution  exhibits  .in  its  normal  state. 
We  may  give  one  case  which  came  under  our  notice.  An 
educated  gentleman  of  good  property  had  spent  some  time 
in  a  tropical  climate,  and  returned  in  bad  health.  In  a  few 
months  he  seemed  to  have  recovered,  and  appeared  to  be 
even  in  robust  health.  At  uncertain  times  he  became  dys¬ 
peptic,  and  occasionally  bilious,  when,  after  dosing  himself 
with  blue  pill  and  black  draught,  he  would  betake  himself 
to  some  watering  place  for  a  few  weeks,  whence  he  would 
return  in  good  health  and  spirits.  He  married  and  had  a 
family,  and  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  as  great 
happiness  as  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  man.  He  lived 
generously,  but  not  too  freely,  and  he  never  exceeded  in 
his  potations.  At  last,  when  he  was  about  forty  years  of 
age,  he  was  observed  every  two  or  three  months  to  become 
restless,  irritable,  and  depressed,  and  when  spoken  to  on 
the  subject  attributed  it  to  his  being  bilious.  Instead  of 
going  to  a  watering  place,  however,  he  absented  himself 
from  home  on  the  pretence  of  going  to  fish,  and  nothing 
was  heard  of  him  for  a  fortnight ;  when  he  returned,  he 
looked  jaded  and  listless.  He  then  abstained  altogether 
from  wine,  or  even  small  beer,  and  became  cheerful  and 
vigorous  as  ever.  It  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  on 
none  of  these  occasions  he  had  been  more  than  fifteen  miles 
distant  from  his  house,  and  that  he  had  spent  the  whole 
time  in  drinking  by  himself  in  his  bedroom,  occasionally 
sleeping  for  an  hour  or  two.  Soon,  however,  he  adopted 
another  plan,  and  did  not  leave  home  during  his  parox¬ 
ysms.  On  some  pretext  or  another  he  sent  his  family  away, 
and  then  made  his  arrangements.  He  went  to  his  wine 
merchant’s  and  bought  porter,  ale,  whisky,  brandy,  and 
sherry.  These  he  paid  for  at  the  time,  that  they  might  not 
appear  in  his  accounts ;  and  ordered  them  to  be  packed  in 
a  box  with  a  lock  and  key,  and  to  be  addressed  to  his  care 
for  some  one  else.  He  desired  that  it  should  be  ready  by 
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a  certain  hour,  when  he  called  with  a  hackney  coach  and 
received  it.  He  then  drove  home,  and  had  the  box  carried 
to  his  room.  He  next  provided  himself  with  salt  beef  and 
biscuits,  told  his  servant  that  he  was  to  be  very  busy,  and 
could  not  be  interrupted,  therefore  that  he  was  to  tell  any 
one  who  called  that  he  was  not  at  home.  He  now  shut 
himself  np  in  his  room  with  his  store  and  a  few  books,  and 
was  not  seen  for  eight  days.  During  these  eight  days  he 
had  consumed — 

12  quart  bottles  of  sherry, 

6  “  “  whisky, 

6  “  “  brandy, 

12  pint  bottles  of  porter. 

4  12  “  ale, 

giving  an  average  of  a  bottle  and  a  half  of  wine,  the  same 
quantity  of  spirit,  and  three  pints  of  strong  beer  daily.  At 
the  end  of  the  time,  he  took  a  warm  bath,  had  himself 
shaved  and  his  hair  dressed,  and  drove  out  in  an  open  car¬ 
riage  into  the  country.  He  left  not  a  single  trace  of  his 
operations  in  his  rooms.  He  became  as  abstemious  as 
formerly,  went  to  his  club,  visited  his  friends,  and  no  one 
for  a  moment  could  have  suspected  that  he  had  spent  eight 
days  in  the  way  he  had  done.  The  paroxysms,  however, 
became  more  frequent,  and  his  wife  became  acquainted 
with  the  whole.  It  unfortunately  happened  that  it  was  at 
the  commencement  of  a  paroxysm  that  she  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  ;  and  her  attempts  then  to  prevent  him  from  obey¬ 
ing  his  insane  impulse  produced  in  him  the  most  furious 
excitement,  and  she  was  compelled  to  allow  him  to  follow 
his  own  course.  When  he  recovered,  he  told  her  every¬ 
thing,  lamented  all  that  had  taken  place,  but  declared  to 
her,  as  w^ell  as  to  his  confidential  medical  friend,  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  avoid  the  evil.  Accordingly,  he  per¬ 
severed  in  the  same  course,  and  in  his  paroxysms  was  occa¬ 
sionally  so  excited,  that  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  some 
stringent  measures,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  that  of 
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others.  He  was  told  that  if  another  attack  occurred,  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  confine  him ;  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  insane  at  these  times  ;  and 
that  his  medical  adviser  and  another  were  prepared  to  grant 
the  necessary  certificates.  He  replied  that  he  believed  that 
they  were  right, — that  they  might  do  what  they  thought 
best, — but  that  nothing  would  be  of  any  use.  Accordingly, 
he  was  sent  to  an  asylum,  where,  by  judicious  treatment, 
he  was  cured  in  about  two  years.  He  has  now  been  free 
from  his  malady  for  nearly  eight  years,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  can  take  a  moderate  quantity  of  wine,  without 
feeling  a  desire  for  more.  Such  cases  are  by  no  means 
rare,  though  they  seldom  end  so  favorably  as  that  now  des¬ 
cribed.  The  disease  is,  in  most  cases,  allowed  to  go  on,  till 
the  patient  falls  a  victim  to  the  physical  effects  of  intem¬ 
perance,  or  becomes  maniacal  or  imbecile,  or,  as  more  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  is  affected  with  the  chronic  form  of  the 
malady. 

The  recurrent  form  of  oinomania  is  observed  in  those 
who  have  suffered  from  injuries  of  the  head,  in  some 
women  during  pregnancy,  at  the  catamenial  periods,  on  the 
approach  of  the  critical  period  and  afterwards,  in  individ¬ 
uals  whose  health  has  suffered  by  living  in  tropical  climates, 
and  in  men  whose  brains  are  over-worked.  When  it  occurs 
after  injury  of  the  head,  the  case  is  hopeless;  but  as  such 
patients  are  in  general  very  violent,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  community  that  they  should  be  secluded.  In 
other  cases  it  admits  of  cure,  but  only  after  long  treatment, 
of  which  seclusion  is  a  necessary  part ;  and,  with  the  single 
exception  of  pregnant  women,  this  should  never  be  at¬ 
tempted  at  home.  It  would  be  very  advisable  to  have  an 
hospital  adapted  for  such  cases;  as  they  are  pests  in  an 
asylum,  either  public  or  private,  and  require  particular 
arrangements  for  themselves.  As  such  an  institution  does 
not  exist,  there  is  no  alternative  but  sending  them  to  an 
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'  asylum ;  where,  however,  they  ought  to  be  kept  completely 
distinct  from  other  patients,  to  whom  they  seldom  do  any 
good,  and  from  mixing  with  whom  they  could  derive  no 
benefit.  They  require  the  strictest  surveillance,  and  if 
kept  at  home  or  boarded  in  a  private  house,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  preventing  their  obtaining  stimulants,  unless 
they  be  strictly  immured  in  a  room,  and  no  one  allowed  to 
approach  them  who  has  not  been  diligently  searched. 
This  strict  confinement  would  be  incompatible  with  health, 
and  though  it  might  prevent  the  propensity  from  being 
gratified,  would  not  eradicate  it.  An  asylum,  therefore,  is 
at  present  the  best  place  for  treating  such  cases.  We  have 
said  that  the  disease  requires  long  continued  treatment,  and 
that  this  treatment  to  render  it  effectual,  must  take  place 
in  an  asylum  or  hospital  specially  devoted  to  such  cases. 
This,  then,  itself  justifies  seclusion.  But  it  may  be  shown 
to  be  necessary  on  other  grounds.  Patients  affected  with 
this  variety  of  oinomania,  are  very  frequently  outrageous 
during  their  paroxysms,  and  not  unfrequently  suicidal  be* 
fore  or  after  them.  On  all  three  grounds  on  which  we  have 
stated  seclusion  to  be  justifiable,  the  confinement  of  such 
patients  may  be  defended. 

The  patient  ought  always  to  be  confined  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  paroxysm,  and  the  seclusion  ought  not  to  be  for 
less  than  two  years.  We  have  seen  shorter  periods  tried, 
but  without  permanent  success.  It  may  be  said  that  it  is 
hard  to  confine  them  when  they  are  free  from  a  paroxysm, 
and  appear  to  be  perfectly  rational.  It  must,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  disease  is  not  cured, — that  there  is 
only  a  lull, — and  that  it  must  be  looked  on  precisely  in  the 
same  light  as  recurrent  mania,  no  patient  suffering  under 
which  would  any  one  be  fool-hardy  enough  to  set  at  liberty 
during  the  period  of  quiescence  which  occurs  between  the 
paroxysms.  Patients  laboring  under  recurrent  oinomania 
are  very  plausible,  and,  what  is  a  lamentable  fact,  are  often 
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men  endowed  with  good  intellectual  powers,  generous  feel¬ 
ings,  and  many  loveable  qualities.  They  will  represent  to 
their  friends  and  to  the  medical  man  in  charge,  that  they 
feel  and  know  that  they  have  quite  recovered, — that 
they  are  perfectly  satisfied  and  grateful  for  what  has 
been  done  for  them, — that  they  feel  themselves  to  be 
quite  different  men,  and  are  anxious  to  take  their  place 
in  the  world,  and  perform  their  duties.  All  this  will 
be  urged  the  more  anxiously  and  pertinaciously,  the 
nearer  a  fresh  paroxysm  is  approaching;  and  if  they  be 
unfortunately  set  at  liberty,  ample  proof  wdll  be  afforded  in 
a  few  days  of  the  impropriety  of  yielding  to  their  wishes. 
Should  their  appeals  to  their  friends  and  the  medical  officers 
prove  ineffectual,  they  will  then  demand  their  liberation 
as  a  matter  of  right, — appeal  to  their  conduct  since  thej^ 
came  to  the  asylum, — write  long  letters  to  their  acquaint¬ 
ances  and  friends,  to  magistrates,  commissioners,  &c.,  which 
shall  appear  in  all  respects  rational  and  conclusive,  and,  in 
all  probability,  induce  some  one  to  interfere  to  put  an  end 
to  what  he  will  consider  a  piece  of  monstrous  injustice. 
Meantime  the  officers  will  be  annoyed  in  various  wTays.  and 
the  commissioners  or  visiting  magistrates  will  be  beset  with 
applications  for  the  patient’s  liberty.  The  motives  of  the 
friends  will  be  questioned,  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
officers  will  be  undervalued,  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
patient  will  effect  his  object  to  his  own  detriment.  If  not 
set  at  liberty,  he  will  attempt  to  escape,  and,  if  he  succeeds, 
will  raise  a  clamor  against  all  concerned.  True  it  is  that 
-  ultimately  the  truth  will  be  discovered  in  the  individual 
case ;  but  that  will  not  prevent  the  same  course  from  be¬ 
ing  followed  on  another  occasion.  It  is  commonly  said  of 
a  patient,  that  he  is  quite  well  as  long  as  he  does  not  drink  ; 
and  so  of  a  truth  he  is,  though  he  does  not  become  insane 
because  he  drinks,  but  drinks  because  he  is  insane:  the 
indulging  in  liquor  is  a  consequence  of  his  insanity.  The 
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case  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  the  drunkard ; 
and  that  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  those  who  sneeringly  ask, 
if  we  would  confine  every  man  who  gets  drunk.  It  is  not 
the  vicious  habit,  but  the  uncontrollable  insane  impulse, 
with  which  we  have  to  do  at  present.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
individuals  who  become  mad  whenever  they  indulge  in 
liquor  to  excess;  but  theirs  is  a  different  case;  and  though 
we  may  consider  them  proper  subjects  for  restraint,  it  is 
not  easy  to  point  out  how  that  may  be  effected  in  present 
circumstances.  We  repeat  again,  that  cases  of  recurrent 
oinomania  require  long  seclusion  from  the  world;  and, 
therefore,  when  it  is  established  by  the  history  of  the  pa¬ 
tient,  that  he  labors  under  the  disease,  a  deaf  ear  ought  to 
be  turned  by  relatives  and  authorities  to  all  his  remon¬ 
strances  and  prayers  for  liberation,  till  by  minute  observa¬ 
tion  it  shall  have  been  ascertained  that  his  paroxysms  cease 
to  return.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  is  not  any  easy 
matter  to  ascertain,  and  assuredly  it  requires  an  experienced 
and  intelligent  man  to  decide  the  question.  To  one  accus¬ 
tomed  to  such  cases,  it  is  not  so  difficult.  So  long  as  after 
certain  intervals  the  patient  becomes  restless,  listless,  un¬ 
willing  to  engage  in  any  occupation,  anxious  to  be  dis¬ 
charged,  irritable,  &c.,  so  long  he  is  not  free  from  his  mal¬ 
ady.  The  more  confident  he  is  of  his  recovery,  the  less  he 
is  to  be  trusted.  We  confidently  appeal  to  our  brethren  ac¬ 
customed  to  such  cases,  whether  their  experience  does  not 
confirm  our  statement. 

The  third  variety  of  oinomania  is  the  chronic ,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  common  and  the  most  difficult  to  cure. 
The  patient  is  incessantly  under  the  most  overwhelming  im¬ 
pulse  to  swallow  stimulants.  To  gratify  his  insane  propen¬ 
sity,  he  sacrifices  comfort,  decency,  and  reputation,  with¬ 
stands  the  claims  of  affection,  consigning  his  family  to 
misery  and  disgrace,  and  denies  himself  the  common  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life.  As  occurs  in  the  recurrent  form  of  the 
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disease,  he  derives  no  pleasure  from  his  potations ;  he  does 
not  relish  society,  but,  on  the  contrary,  shuns  it ;  he  is 
quite  conscious  of  his  state,  and  bitterly  laments  it ;  and 
all  the  gratification  which  he  enjoys  from  yielding  to  his 
insane  impulse,  is  the  temporary  relief  from  the  dreadful 
misery,  bodily  and  mental,  which  he  endures.  Awaking 
in  the  morning  from  stupor  or  a  restless  sleep,  morose,  fret¬ 
ful,  disgusted  with  himself  and  all  around  him,  incapable 
of  any  exertion,  physical  or  intellectual,  shuddering  at  the 
past,  wretched  in  the  present,  and  despairing  as  to  the 
future,  he  feels  that  life  is  no  longer  to  him  a  boon,  and  he 
is  strongly  tempted  to  commit  suicide.  Hor  is  this  always 
resisted,  as  many  melancholy  facts  in  our  own  experience 
amply  testify.  In  this  miserable  state  of  mind,  weak  and 
tremulous  in  his  body,  his  insane  impulse  is  strong  and 
overpowering.  Stimulants  he  must  have  at  every  hazard ; 
and  they  are  procured  at  whatever  sacrifice.  With  every 
fresh  dose,  he  recovers  more  and  more  vigour  of  mind  and 
body,  till  he  feels  comparatively  comfortable,  and  will  then 
exert  himself  in  a  way  which  would  astonish  any  one  who 
had  seen  him  a  few  hours  before.  Hope  springs  up  in  his 
breast.  He  will  yet  be  a  man ;  he  will  overcome  his  pro¬ 
pensity  ;  he  will  once  more  assume  his  proper  position  in 
society.  The  truth  is  that  the  insane  impulse  is  quieted  for 
a  time.  In  a  few  hours,  however,  it  returns,  and  the  patient 
drinks  till  complete  intoxication  is  produced.  Then  again 
succeed  the  suffering,  mental  and  bodily,  the  comparative 
tranquillity  and  restoration  of  power,  the  state  of  excite¬ 
ment  followed  by  insensibility,  and  unless  absolutely  se¬ 
cluded,  the  patient  continues  the  same  course  till  he  be¬ 
comes  maniacal  or  imbecile,  or  dies.  This  is  that  fearful 
state  described  by  the  late  Charles  Lamb,  in  which  reason 
revisits  the  mind  only  during  the  period  of  incipient  intox¬ 
ication,  his  ordinary  state  being  that  of  melancholy  im¬ 
becility. 
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The  causes  of  this  are  injuries  of  the  head,  diseases  of 
the  heart,  hereditary  predisposition,  and  intemperance.  To 
these  may  be  added,  the  causes  of  the  other  varieties  of  the 
disease,  which,  unless  properly  treated,  will  end  in  this. 

In  this  variety  we  have  the  same  uncontrollable  impulse 
as  in  the  others.  So  convinced  are  the  patients  themselves 
of  this,  that  many  instances  are  on  record  of  the  unfortunate 
indiviuals  so  affected  having  voluntarily  sought  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  an  asylum,  to  protect  themselves  against  their 
malady.  These  have  been  generally  cases  of  the  recur¬ 
rent  variety,  and  of  men  of  stronger  miuds  than  usual 
though,  with  all  their  power  incapable  of  resisting  the 
malady.  Instances,  however,  are  be  found  of  those  suf¬ 
fering  from  the  chronic  form  pursuing  the  same  course. 
In  this,  as  in  the  recurrent  variety,  nothing  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  seclusion ;  and  surely  what  some  patients  have  them¬ 
selves  felt  to  be  their  only  refuge  against  their  calamity,  it 
cannot  be  unjust  or  harsh  to  force  on  others  whose  minds 
are  more  impaired.  The  chronic  form  requires  long  treat¬ 
ment.  The  whole  man  must  be  renewed,  before  he  can 
with  safety  be  discharged ;  and  this  will  require  a  period  of 
at  least  two  years.  On  the  ground  of  its  being  necessary 
for  the  treatment,  seclusion  is  justified;  but  on  other 
grounds,  it  is  necessary.  The  patient  is  dangerous  in  most 
cases  to  himself  and  others.  He  frequently  entertains  delu¬ 
sions  respecting  individuals,  which  are  not  to  be  trifled 
with.  He  becomes  jealous  of  his  wife;  fancies  that  his 
children  are  in  league  against  him  ;  and  believes  that  con¬ 
spiracies  are  formed  among  his  friends  or  strangers  to  injure 
them.  In  his  low  state  he  is  suicidal ;  in  the  stage  follow¬ 
ing  there  may  be  comparative  tranquillity ;  and  before  he 
is  thoroughly  intoxicated,  he  is  highly  excitable,  and  often 
destructive.  On  the  three  grounds,  then,  of  treatment,  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  patient,  and  safety  to  the  community,  such 
patient  ought  to  be  secluded. 
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To  apply  all  this  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Vicars.  W e  have 
no  means  of  judging  to  which  variety  his  malady  belonged 
at  first ;  and  this  is  of  less  consequence,  as  even  after  he 
had  been  in  an  asylum,  it  assumed  another  form.  That 
he  was  insane,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that  he  at  first 
labored  under  one  of  the  varieties  of  oinomania,  there 
can  be  as  little.  That  he  required  protection  against  him¬ 
self  and  his  acts,  we  fully  believe,  though  the  evidence  of 
this  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  jury.  Men  in  his  state 
are  prone  to  dissipate  their  property,  and  easily  become 
the  prey  of  the  designing. 


ARTICLE  II. 

AN  INQUIRY  WHETHER  DEAF  MUTES  ARE  MORE  SUBJECT  TO 
INSANITY  THAN  THE  BLIND.  By  0.  W.  Morris,  one  of  the  Instruct¬ 
ors  at  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution ,  at  New  York. — ( Read  before  the  First 
Convention  of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. ) 

The  following  observations  are  offered  with  diffidence  on 
the  question,  whether  deaf-mutes  are  more  subject  to  insan¬ 
ity  than  the  blind  ?  They  have  been  made  in  consequence 
of  a  remark  by  a  distinguished  writer  in  England,  Dr.  Mil- 
lingen,  in  a  work  “  On  the  Passions.’* 

The  author  referred  to  says,  “  In  a  rude  state  of  nature 
the  appetites  of  the  savage  are  easily  gratified  ;  his  wants 
are  wholly  instinctive  ;  but  as  civilization  progresses,  our 
wants  are  more  artificial,  until  from  habit  and  fashion  they 
at  last  assume  the  influence  of  absolute  necessities. 

“  Hence  it  is  that  insanity  is  of  very  rare  occurrence 
amongst  rude  and  uncultivated  races  ;  and  hence  it  is,  also, 
that  mental  aberration  is  not  a  frequent  infliction  on  the 
blind.  The  blind  has  become  reconciled  to  his  dark  desti¬ 
nies  ;  his  senses  are  not  exposed  to  constant  temptations ; 
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his  expectations  are  more  circumscribed,  his  desires  less 
ardent.  The  impetuousness,  the  restlessness  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  evince  a  constant  wish  to  participate  in  all  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  they  behold  ;  and  insanity,  with  these  unfortunates, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon. ” 

The  Great  Author  of  all,  has,  in  his  own  infinite  wisdom, 
ordained  that  both  good  and  evil  should  exist  on  the  earth, 
and  that,  too,  in  close  proximity.  The  prophet  and  the 
murderer  both  inhabit  the  same  city, — the  child  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity  and  the  rattlesnake  with  its  deadly  poison,  both  roam 
in  the  same  field  ;  the  lamb  and  the  lion  both  drink  from 
the  same  spring ;  the  timid  and  gentle  woman,  who  is 
alarmed  at  the  iftzzing  of  a  wasp,  or  unwilling  to  set  her 
foot  upon  a  worm,  and  the  fierce  and  cruel  warrior,  whose 
nerves  are  like  steel,  and  who  delights  in  the  roar  of  cannon, 
or  the  shrill  battle-cry,  and  can  gaze  upon  slaughtered  thou¬ 
sands  without  a  sigh  of  regret,  have  both  been  fondled  by 
the  same  kind  mother. 

So  in  the  moral  world,  good  and  evil,  virtue  and  vice, 
praise  and  blame,  honor  and  shame,  health  and  sickness, 
are  seen  in  the  same  person  at  different,  (and  in  some  cases) 
at  the  same,  stages  of  life.  At  one  period  we  see  good  pre¬ 
dominating,  every  kind  feeling  gushing  forth  spontaneously 
from  the  heart ;  at  another,  many  of  the  most  hateful  pas¬ 
sions  rioting  unrestrained  in  the  same  breast.  One  day, 
the  love  of  approbation,  or  the  noblest  principles  of  honor 
govern  the  mind,  and  lead  on  to  beneficent  actions ;  on  the 
next,  shame  and  disgrace  cloud  all  the  bright  prospects 
that  beamed  upon  the  vision,  and  shut  up  all  the  springs  of 
kindnessAliat  are  struggling  to  break  forth.  At  one  time, 
the  mind,  buoyant  with  hope  and  sustained  by  the  sympa¬ 
thy  of  friends,  seems  impervious  to  the  assaults  of  the  evil 
one ;  the  horizon  is  bright  and  clear,  and  no  dark  cloud 
casts  its  shadow  o’er  the  landscape ;  let  a  few  days  pass, 
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and  all  is  dark  and  lowering,  hope  has  fled,  friends  have 
proved  false,  the  sky  is  overcast,  and  the  mind  is  fast  yield¬ 
ing  to  despair. 

Man  seeks  happiness  during  his  whole  existence,  and  if 
he  but  rightly  improved  his  opportunities,  the  evils  of  life 
would  aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  One 
way  for  him  to  act,  is  to  avoid  all  known  evils  as  much  as 
possible,  and  reflect  upon  the  misery  which  others  suffer, 
or  which  he  himself  might  suffer  if  he  were  subject  to  the 
same  evils ;  and  by  this  comparison  he  will,  at  the  same 
time,  be  encouraged  to  pursue  a  course  of  virtue,  and  thus 
secure  a  portion  of  happiness.  This  desire  for  happiness  is 
the  spring  of  all  exertions,  the  spur  tqpall  activity,  and 
when  rightly  directed  and  controlled,  commonly  secures 
the  desired  end,  but  when  unrestrained  or  misdirected,  pro¬ 
duces  sad  results. 

In  discussing  this  subject,  at  least  as  far  as  necessary  for 
our  present  purpose,  we  will  consider : 

I.  The  nature  of  insanity  ; 

II.  How  it  is  produced ; 

III.  Former  opinions  respecting  the  insane  ; 

IV.  The  methods  of  cure  ; 

1st.  By  the  ancients  ; 

2d.  By  the  moderns. 

I.  The  Nature  of  Insanity. 

i 

Among  the  many  evils  to  which  human  nature  is  sub¬ 
ject,  there  is  none  more  appalling  than  insanity  ;  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  if  aid  is  seasonably  sought  to  arrest  its 
progress  and  remove  its  influence  before  it  becomes  estab¬ 
lished  by  habit,  and  before  any  organic  changes  have  taken 
place,  it  is  found  to  be  among  the  most  curable.  “  It  is  a 
physical  disease,”  says  Dr.  Woodward  ;  “  the  mind,  in  the 
most  deplorable  case,  is  not  obliterated,  its  integrity  is  only 
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disturbed ;  it  remains  the  same,  its  faculties  ready,  as  soon 
as  the  deranged  physical  structure  shall  have  regained 
health  and  soundness,  to  resume  operations  and  exhibit  the 
manifestations  which  legitimately  belonged  to  them.  If  the 
senses  are  deluded,  false  impressions  are  conveyed  to  the 
mind  ;  but  the  senses  are  physical  organs,  and  the  mind  is 
no  more  at  fault  if  they  lead  it  astray,  than  it  is  in  believ¬ 
ing  the  false  representations  of  another  individual.  So  of 
any  other  function  of  the  brain  ;  false  perceptions,  morbid 
activity  or  depression  of  the  animal  propensities,  or  of  the 
higher  sentiments,  depend  upon  physical  influences  wholly 
beyond  the  power  of  the  individual  to  control.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  }$iysical  imperfection  is  removed,  and  a 
healthy  condition  of  the  brain  restored,  reason  again  re¬ 
sumes  its  empire,  and  the  integrity  of  the  mind  becomes 
apparent.  It  is  only  when  the  organic  structure  of  the 
brain  and  its  appendages  have  undergone  such  physical 
changes  as  to  be  apparent  and  enduring,  that  insanity  is 
utterly  hopeless.” 

If  a  predisposition  existed  in  the  brain  and  nerves  suffi¬ 
ciently  active  to  produce  insanity  without  the  intervention 
of  exciting  causes,  on  the  senses,  then  insanity  would  be 
constantly  present  and  ever  active.  It  would  not  matter 
then,  whether  a  person  was  deaf  and  dumb,  or  able  to 
speak  and  hear ;  whether  all  things  were  visible  to  the 
eye,  or  whether  they  were  shut  out  by  a  deprivation  of 
sight. 

Insanity  frequently  arises  from  too  constant  application 
to  one  thing — by  suffering  the  mind  to  dwell  intensely  and 
for  too  long  a  time  upon  one  subject.  All  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  should  be  exercised  in  their  due  proportion,  and 
not  one  exclusively.  If  one  subject  is  permitted  to  engross 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  the 
other  faculties  and' feelings  of  the  mind  become  weakened 
— its  healthy  balance  is  destroyed,  and  mental  derange- 
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ment  ensues.  The  dominion  of  reason  should  extend  over 
the  feelings  and  impulses,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad, 
neither  of  them  should  be  allowed  undisputed  sway  ;  for 
instances  have  occurred  where  insanity  has  been  produced 
by  intense  excitement  of  some  of  the  best  impulses  of  our 
nature.  “  It  is  a  calamity,”  says  Sir  James  Macintosh, 
(t  incident  to  tender  sensibility,  to  grand  enthusiasm,  to 
sublime  genius,  and  to  intense  exertion  of  the  intellect.” 

What  class  of  society  is  more  liable  to  insanity,  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed,  than  the  blind, 
who  hear  the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  enthusiastic  his¬ 
torian  or  traveler,  artist  or  lover  of  science,  but  are  debarred 
from  an  active  participation  in  most  of  them  by  their  depri¬ 
vation  of  sight  ?  While  on  the  other  hand,  the  deaf-mute 
sees  and  judges  from  the  actions  and  appearances  of  those 
about  him,  and  then  adapts  himself  to  circumstances. 

II.  How  Produced. 


“  Insanity,”  says  Millingen,  “  may  be  produced  by  a 
great  variety  of  causes  operating  upon  the  mind,  among 
which,  a  constant  dread  or  apprehension  of  the  very  thing 
is  apt  to  induce  it — such  as  anxiety  or  fear,  which,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  deranges  the  circulation  until  the  heart  becomes 
irregular  in  its  action,  and  at  least,  its  organization  is  affect¬ 
ed.  Insanity  may  be  produced  by  known  influences  that 
might  have  been  avoided,  or  it  may  arise  from  a  constitu¬ 
tional  tendency  independent  of  the  knowledge  or  conduct 
of  the  individual.  In  this,  and  many  other  respects,  it  is 
like  many  other  diseases,  depending  upon  a  disturbance  and 
derangement  of  an  important  part  of  the  bodily  frame,  the 
functions  of  which,  being  disturbed,  diseased  actions  take 
the  place  of  healthy  ones.  A  certain  condition  of  the 
brain,  unnatural  and  diseased,  the  effect  of  physical,  moral, 
or  mental  causes  produces  insanity  ;  the  natural  and  healthy 
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actions  of  this  organ  are  disturbed  or  suspended,  and  dis¬ 
eased  action  takes  the  place  of  healthy  ones. 

Thoughts,  feelings,  sensations,  desires,  aversions,  passions 
and  propensities  are  produced  through  the  medium  of  the 
brain,  and  are  healthy  and  natural,  or  unhealthy  and  dis¬ 
eased  according  to  the  condition  of  this  organ  of  the  mind. 
Whenever  healthy  actions,  &c.,  are  restored  to  the  brain, 
insanity  disappears,  and  the  mind  is  rational.” 

Dr.  Rush,  in  his  work  on  the  Mind,  says  “  Intense  study, 
whether  of  the  sciences,  or  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
whether  of  real  or  imaginary  objects  of  knowledge,  produce 
insanity,  the  latter  more  frequently  than  the  former.” 

The  understanding  is  sometimes  affected  with  insanity 
through  the  medium  of  the  memory.  Dr.  Zimmerman 
relates  the  case  of  a  Swiss  clergyman  in  whom  derange¬ 
ment  was  induced  by  undue  labor  in  committing  his  ser¬ 
mons  to  memory. 

Certain  occupations  predispose  to  insanity  more  than 
others.  Pinel  remarks  that  poets,  painters,  musicians  and 
sculptors  are  most  subject  to  it. 

These  studies  exercise  the  imagination  far  more  than  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  when  unremittingly  pursued  destroy 
that  balance  of  the  mind  necessary  to  a  vigorous  exercise 
of  all  its  powers.  And  is  it  not  an  established  fact  that 
the  blind  are  generally,  and  many  of  them,  passionately 
fond  of  music?  Many  of  them,  also,  turn  their  attention 
to  poetry.  These  two  branches  of  study  are  as  often  pro¬ 
ductive  of  insanity  as  any  other,  and  we  should  naturally 
infer  that  the  persons  who  indulged  in  studies  of  this  class, 
and  who  are  mostly  disqualified  for  much  active  physical 
exertion,  would  suffer  the  natural  consequences  sooner 
than  those  who  can  divert  their  minds  by  outward  objects, 
while  the  physical  powers  of  the  body  are  brought  into 
active  exercise. 
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“The  mind,”  says  Cowper,  “is 
A  harp,  whose  chords  elude  the  sight 
Each  yielding  harmony,  disposed  aright. 

The  screws  reversed !  (A  task,  which  if  he  please, 

God  in  a  moment  executes  with  ease,) 

Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  strings  go  loose  ; 

Lost,  till  He  tune  them,  all  their  power  and  use.” 

Dr.  Forster  says  that  insanity  depends  very  much  upon 
the  physical  disarrangement  of  the  system,  as  of  the  stomach, 
bowels,  &c.,  and  proves  it  by  the  practice  adopted  in  its 
cure. 

Among  the  physical  causes  of  insanity  may  be  named, 
excessive  labor,  sudden  change  from  that  to  quiet  without 
sufficient  precaution  as  to  the  temperature,  &c.,  inhaling 
carbonic  acid  gas,  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  the 
excessive  use  of  tobacco,  in  any  form,  opium  eating,  use  of 
intoxicating  drinks,  exposure  to  the  sun,  &c.,  and  indi¬ 
rectly  many  others,  but  the  late  Dr.  Brigham  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  “  the  most  frequent  and  immediate  cause  of 
insanity,  and  one  of  the  most  important  to  guard  against, 
is  the  want  of  sleep.” 

Said  the  excellent  Dr.  Holyoke,  after  he  was  above  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  “  I  have  always  taken  care  to  have 
a  free  proportion  of  sleep,  which  I  suppose  has  contributed 
to  my  longevity,”  and  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the  same 
care  in  respect  to  sleep,  would  protect  the  mind  against 
insanity  ? 

Dr.  Brigham  says,  “  that  ill  health  should  not  always  be 
considered  a  physical  cause  of  insanity,  as  dyspepsia,  palsy, 
epilepsy,  apoplexy,  and  other  complaints  that  often  pre¬ 
cede  insanity  are  caused  by  mental  anxiety,  and  are  mere 
symptoms  of  disease  in  the  brain  in  those  who  become 
insane.” 

Another  important  cause  of  insanity,  and  one  that  has 
not  been  duly  considered  by  those  most  interested,  is  the 
proper  education  of  the  young,  both  physically  and  men- 
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tally.  If  the  bodily  powers  are  suffered  to  lie  dormant  by 
neglect,  or  by  an  improper  attention  or  devotion  of  the  mind 
in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  while  very  young,  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  prostration  of  the  intellect,  and  a  loss  of  all  the 
enjoyments  anticipated  by  the  fond  parents  or  teacher.  So 
if  the  mental  powers  are  suffered  to  take  a  wrong  direction, 
or  as  in  some  instances,  are  misdirected  by  the  mistaken 
notions  of  those  having  the  control  of  the  young,  they  must 
suffer  the  loss  of  their  dearest  hopes  and  be  compelled  often 
to  witness  the  hopeless  wandering  of  the  intellect  of  those, 
who  by  proper  training,  might  have  shone  as  stars  in  the 
galaxy  of  eminent  personages. 

Care  should  be  more  frequently  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  nurses  also,  for  in  the  first  years  of  the  child  are  his  les¬ 
sons  in  morals  and  self-government  obtained.  How  fre¬ 
quently  it  is  the  case,  that  in  the  employment  of  nurses, 
their  moral  qualifications  are  entirely  overlooked,  and 
almost  the  only  questions  asked,  are,  whether  she  knows 
how  to  work,  or  if  she  is  willing  to  draw  a  wagon,  or  be 
confined  to  the  nursery  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  each 
day.  The  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  whether  she  be 
good  tempered,  apt  to  interest  children,  accustomed  to 
speak  the  truth,  or  given  to  rambling  or  to  scandal,  or  relat¬ 
ing  ghost  stories,  never  enters  the  thoughts  of  the  employ¬ 
ers,  while  the  future  happiness  and  welfare  of  their  child¬ 
ren  depends  materially  upon  these  qualifications.  If,  then, 
the  nurse  be  not  properly  qualified,  the  child  will  be  as 
apt,  if  not  more  apt,  to  copy  her  moral  obliquities,  than  the 
good  precepts  and  examples  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 

III.  Former  Opinions. 

The  ancient  doctrine  of  insanity  was,  that  as  reason  is 
the  best  gift  of  God,  so  its  perversion  or  withdrawl  must 
be  caused  by  the  abandonment  of  his  creatures  to  malig¬ 
nant  demons,  or  by  a  direct  act  of  his  power.  After  all  that 
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has  been  done  for  the  removal  of  insanity,  we  have  fre¬ 
quent  evidence  that  such  opinions  are  held  by  some  at  the 
present  day,  and  these  opinions  are  attended  by  such  sacred 
associations,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  eradicate  or  remove 
them.  So  recently  as  1815,  Mr.  Bakewell  mentions  the  in¬ 
stance  of  a  parent,  who  insisted  that  no  means  of  recovery 
should  be  used  for  her  son,  who  was  in  a  state  of  phrenzy, 
“for  it  was  an  evil  spirit  that  troubled  him,  and  until 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  take  it  off,  she  was  quite  sure 
that  nothing  that  any  man  could  do  would  be  useful  to 
him.”  The  same  writer  adds,  “that the  opinion  that  luna¬ 
tics  are  demoniacs,  prevails  very  much  in  Great  Britian, 
as  well  as  in  most  if  not  all  the  countries  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.” 

Dr.  Woodwrard,  in  one  of  his  reports  says,  “the  belief 
that  the  lunacy  of  modern  times  is  caused  by  demoniacal 
possession,  is  not  so  common  in  the  present  day,  as  is  the 
opinion  that  the  lamp  of  reason  can  only  be  withdrawn  or  ex¬ 
tinguished  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  divine  power.  It  is 
forgotten  that  it  is  given  to  man  to  keep  this  lamp  trimmed 
and  burning,  and  he  is  condemned  who  provides  no  oil  for 
his  lamp.  When  the  insane  w’ere  considered  to  be  objects 
of  divine  displeasure,  they  could  not  hope  to  receive  the 
sympathy  or  kind  offices  of  men.  Another  notion  is,  a 
mysterious  Providence  which  abandons  the  sufferer  to 
every  hateful  passion,  fills  him  with  pleasures  and  pains, 
which  cannot  be  increased  or  diminished  by  any  treatment 
of  man,  and  renders  him  dead  to  all  sense  of  right  and 
motives  of  virtue.  In  such  cases,  no  provision  for  comfort 
or  kindness,  and  no  care  to  restrain  the  cruelty  which 
impatience  or  wanton  tyranny  may  prompt,  is  made. 

“  In  former  times  the  poor  lunatic  was  regarded  as  the 
smitten  object  of  divine  vengeance,  and  any  remedial 
agents  that  might  be  employed  were  wholly  discarded,”  or, 
as  said  by  a  writer,  “the  healing  art  proclaimed  itself 
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unable  to  minister  to  the  mind  diseased .”  Nothing  less 
than  a  miracle  could  restore  them ;  so  we  learn  from  the 
Scriptures.  Jails  and  dungeons  were  the  places  in  which 
they  were  kept,  and  the  sufferings  to  which  they  were  sub¬ 
ject  were  well  calculated  to  deepen  into  incurable  gloom 
the  mildest  form  that  it  might  assume.  “  Chains,  rags, 
filth,  the  strait-jacket,  exposure  to  cold  or  heat,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  ready  infliction  of  stripes  upon  slight 
provocation,  were  the  most  promising  features  of  their  treat¬ 
ment.”  It  is  stated  that  in  a  monastery  in  the  south  of 
France,  humanely  consecrated  by  its  inmates  and  founders, 
(and  they,  too,  professedly  followers  of  Christ  himself,)  to 
the  care  of  the  insane,  in  pursuance  of  a  fixed  regulation, 

“  every  lunatic  received  ten  lashes  a  dayf  and  in  one  large 
English  asylum,  the  superintendent  sometimes  absented 
himself  two  months ;  and  in  another,  with  five  hundred 
patients,  it  wTas  an  established  regulation  that  all ,  without 
any  exception,  should  bebled»in  June,  and  take,  each,  four 
emetics  per  annum. 

In  1J92,  St.  Yincent  de  Paul,  in  Paris,  made  the  first 
successful  effort  for  their  relief,  in  procuring  their  release 
from  chains,  and  furnishing  them  with  better  treatment, 
food,  &c. 

IY.  Cure. 

“  In  early  times  the  cure  of  lunacy  was  sought  only  by 
a  direct  appeal  to  supernatural  power,  by  which  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  caused  or  permitted ;  and  the  practice  of  con- 
juration  has  prevailed  among  heathen  nations,  as  well  as 
among  those  who  style  themselves  civilized,  and  even  in 
the  Christian  church.  We  have  a  pleasant  instance  of  the 
combination  of  superstition  with  true  wisdom  in  the  mode 
of  curing  the  insane  in  the  temples  of  Saturn,  in  ancient 
Egypt.”  And  this  instance  corroborates  the  generally 
received  opinions  of  the  employments  and  occupations  of 
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active  life  upon  mental  vigor,  and  the  consequent  infre¬ 
quency  of  insanity  among  the  deaf  and  dumb,  when  edu¬ 
cated ,  (except  in  cases  of  hereditary  transmission,)  for  as 
they  gain  all  their  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye,  that  light-house  of  the  soul,  and  through  it  they  per¬ 
ceive  all  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  creation,  while  through 
the  same  channel  they  are  fitted  to  gain  their  livelihood ; 
their  minds  are  more  fully  and  pleasantly  employed  than 
many  of  their  less  favored  fellow  beings.  But  let  us  hear 
what  the  Egyptians  did  by  way  of  cure.  “  A  formula  of 
worship  was  proposed  as  a  charm,  and  not  as  a  moral  medi¬ 
cine,  and  under  this  guise,  the  crowds  which  frequented 
these  shrines  were  engaged  in  a  succession  of  healthful  and 
amusing  exercises  •  they  were  required  to  march  in  the 
beautiful  gardens,  and  to  row  on  the  majestic  Nile ;  delight¬ 
ful  excursions  were  planned  for  them  under  the  plea  of 
pilgrimages.  In  short,  a  series  of  powerful  and  pleasing 
impressions  were  communid&ted  at  a  time  when  the  feel¬ 
ings  were  impaired  with  a  most  extravagant  hope,  and  with 
perfect  reliance  upon  the  power,  whose  pity  every  act  was 
intended  to  propitiate.  The  priests  triumphed,  and  the 
disease  was  subdued. 

Well  has  Solomon  said,  “  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,”  as  illustrated  by  this  method  of  treatment  *of  the 
insane,  corresponding  so  nearly  to  that  pursued  by  the  most 
enlightened  philanthropists  of  modern  times.  So  may  the 
conclusion  be  drawn  from  this,  that  the  active  employment, 
both  physically  and  mentally,  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  would 
prevent  the  so  frequent  occurrence  of  insanity  as  among 
those  who  were  debarred  from  the  same  routine  of  labor, 
study  and  amusement,  or  who,  by  physical  disability,  either 
by  accidental  maiming  or  by  blindness,  could  not  pursue 
the  same  course  in  life.  In  the  one  case,  an  infinite  variety 
and  succession  of  objects,  and  their  appropriate  actions  are 
presented  to  the  eye,  and  thence  conveyed  to  the  mind, 
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inducing  to  action  as  well  as  thought ;  while  in  the  blind 
especially,  a  long,  long  night  of  darkness  and  dulness  must 
unfit  the  mind  for  cheerful  thought  and  active  exertion. 

But  the  practice  of  the  Egyptians  in  combining  supersti¬ 
tion,  that  powerful  motive  to  action,  with  true  wisdom,  has 
its  counterpart  in  modern  times,  thus  affording  additional 
evidence  (if  indeed  any  such  is  needed,)  of  the  influence 
of  active  and  pleasing  studies  or  employment  in  curing 
insanity ;  and  if  such  measures  are  beneficial  in  restoring 
reason,  the  inference  is,  that  they  will  be  beneficial  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  loss  of  it. 

“  The  village  of  Gheel,  near  Antwerp,  has  long  been 
celebrated  as  a  retreat  for  lunatics,  who  are  boarded  with 
the  peasants,  and  employed  in  their  gardens  and  fields, 
and  they  are  permitted,  when  unengaged,  to  roam  about  at 
perfect  liberty.  In  this  freedom  no  accident  has  occurred, 
and  escape  is  never  attempted.  The  benefits  of  pure  air, 
occupation  and  agreeable  mode  of  life  are  considered  of 
little  avail  in  removing  the  malady,  unless  the  patients 
regularly,  once  a  day,  pass  under  the  tomb  of  St.  Dymph, 
whose  sanctity,  relics  and  good  offices  are  considered  the 
cause  of  the  restoration.” 

Some  of  the  most  carefully  conducted  asylums  in  Europe 
at  this  day,  depend  wholly  on  comfort,  indulgence  and 
occupation,  together  with  moral*  motives,  for  the  removal  of 
insanity,  and  only  use  medical  treatment  for  the  cure  of 
any  accidental  diseases,  which  may  affect  their  patients. 

Agreeable  occupation  has  its  effect,  first  by  diverting 
mental  energy  from  those  faculties  which  are  diseased,  to 
those  which  are  strong  and  healthy,  and  thus  give  rest  to 
the  weak  and  weary ;  secondly,  by  giving  improved  health 
to  the  body,  and  the  influence  of  that  improved  health  to 
the  mind,  enabling  it  successfully  to  struggle  with  the  tyrant 
that  is  holding  fast  his  chains  about  them. 

Moral  motives  are  also  as  powerful  in  mental  maladies 
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as  they  are  in  bodily  diseases.  All  know  that  active  habits, 
proper  diet  and  medical  treatment  have  great  power  to  con¬ 
trol,  and  even  to  cure  hereditary  insanity.  The  experience 
of  those  who  have  had  the  charge  of  insane  hospitals,  has 
been  that  similar  remedies  have  an  equal  effect  in  mental 
as  in  moral  diseases,  if  applied  before  the  derangement  has 
become  a  fixed  and  permanent  state  of  the  mind.  “  The 
woman  who  had  been  bowed  down  by  a  spirit  of  infirmity 
for  eighteen  years  ”  required  a  miracle  for  her  restoration  ; 
and  it  is  not  a  less  wonderful  work  to  raise  the  mind,  which 
from  youth  to  the  age  of  manhood  has  been  prostrate  in 
the  dust,  and  “  is  in  no  wise  able  to  lift  up  itself.” 

We  may  look  through  the  different  races  of  mankind, 
we  may  search  among  the  savage,  the  barbarous  and  the 
civilized,  and  we  shall  not  find  a  good  without  some  corres- 
ponding  evil;  and  all  the  best  and  most  valuable  institu¬ 
tions  of  society  may  be,  and  often  are  perverted,  in  indi¬ 
vidual  cases,  so  as  to  produce  mischievous  effects.  All  this, 
however,  might  not  be  considered  as  the  legitimate  ten¬ 
dency  of  any  one  good,  to  produce  this  effect. 

Many  cases  of  insanity  are  hereditary,  and  of  these  it 
would  not  be  surprising  if  there  were  many  of  the  deaf 
mutes,  as  most  of  them  occur  in  families  where  consangui¬ 
neous  marriages  have  taken  place.  These  are  considered 
the  most  hopeless  cases,  but  there  have  been  instances  of 
cure  even  among  these,  after  they  have  been  persuaded  to 
commence  active  exercise,  either  by  laboring  in  the  open 
fields  or  in  the  shop. 

Among  the  means  of  cure  made  use  of  by  those  who  have 
given  their  best  attention  to  the  cure  of  insanity,  the  active 
duties  of  benevolence,  by  doing  good  in  various  ways,  culti¬ 
vating  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  higher  moral 
sentiments,  tend  greatly  to  relieve  those  who  are  subject  to 
this  disease,  and  to  secure  their  restoration.  Induce  them 
to  aim  at  higher  enjoyments  and  more  lasting  good  than 
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this  world  can  afford,  to  elevate  the  character,  to  look  more 
to  duty  and  less  to  feeling,  as  a  source  of  enjoyment,  and 
wait  with  patience  the  reward  promised  to  a  life  of  virtue. 
God  is  good,  and  the  contemplation  of  his  character,  attri¬ 
butes,  word  and  works  is  peculiarly  fitted  to  afford  comfort 
and  hope  when  the  mind  has  been  subjected  to  severe  trials, 
or  borne  down  with  grief  and  anguish. 

Another  means  is  to  invigorate  the  physical  constitution, 
to  reestablish  firm  and  healthy  bodies,  brains,  lungs,  stom¬ 
achs  and  moving  powers.  The  precocious  and  feeble  must 
be  taken  from  their  books  and  put  to  active  exercises. 
Firmness  and  cheerfulness  under  trial  and  suffering,  should 
be  duly  cultivated,  that  the. evils  which  cross  our  path  may 
be  borne  without  repining.  In  the  seventh  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Insane  Asylum,  Dr.  Woodward  says  :  64 The 
benefit  of  labor  to  our  patients  is  more  and  more  apparent 
every  year.”  De.  St.  Pierre  says  in  his  work,  u  bodily  exer¬ 
cise  is  the  aliment  of  health.”  And  again,  44  bodily  labor 
soothes  to  rest  the  vicissitudes  of  the  mind,  fixes  its  natural 
restlessness,  and  promotes  among  the  people  health,  religion 
and  happiness.” 

Heading  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beneficial 
employments  of  the  patients  in  the  Insane  Hospitals,  when 
not  able  to  labor  from  unpleasant  weather,  or  from  other 
causes.  Sacred  music  is  also  one  of  the  best  exercises 
among  the  inmates.  44  Religious  exercises,  in  all  the  variety 
they  afford,  make  the  Sabbath  one  of  the  most  interesting 
days  of  the  week.”  The  consolations  of  religion  afford  the 
best  security  against,  and  the  most  effectual  preventive 
of  insanity.  In  a  thousand  cases,  religion  interposes  its 
soothing  influences  and  confident  hopes,  to  secure  the  mind 
from  distraction  amid  the  evils  of  life,  and  thus,  doubtless, 
prevents,  more  frequently  than  it  causes  insanity.  With¬ 
out  it,  where  would  the  agitated  mind  seek  rest,  or  the 
perturbed  feelings  find  repose  ? 
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There  is,  undoubtedly,  an  intimate  connection  between 
education  and  insanity,  especially  between  early  training 
and  that  condition  of  the  brain  which  is  manifested  in  pre¬ 
cocious  mental  development.  One  of  the  great  defects, 
both  of  nursery  and  school  education,  is  the  neglect  of 
proper  training  of  the  bodily  powers  during  childhood  and 
youth.  Nature  provides  an  excess  of  the  principle  of  life, 
that  all  young  animals  may  not  only  grow,  but  be  active 
and  frolicsome,  so  that  the  locomotive  system  may  be 
strong,  healthy  and  well  developed.  A  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  which  unites  the  development  of  the  physical  powers 
as  a  foundation  on  which  to  erect  the  splendid  mental  tem¬ 
ple,  is  the  one  that  should  be  urged  upon  the  consideration 
of  parents  and  instructors,  and  one  which,  if  pursued  faith¬ 
fully,*  would  shield  a  child  from  the  attacks  of  insanity. 
An  opposite  system  of  management  leaves  the  child  effem¬ 
inate  and  slender,  unable  to  cope  with  his  more  robust 

school  fellows,  or  to  master  the  difficult  problems  of  science. 

•  / 

But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  the  evil.  If  the  child  is  de¬ 
prived  of  exercise,  and  kept  at  his  studies  too  early  or  too 
long,  the  excess  of  the  vital  principle  which  is  produced 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  activity  and  energy  to  the  diges¬ 
tive  and  locomotive  system,  is  expended  upon  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  and  they  become  too  susceptible  and 
diseased. 

Dr.  Buttolpli,  who  was  formerly  assistant  physician  at 
the  Insane  Asylum  at  Utica,  remarks  as  follows  on  this 
subject :  u  One  of  the  chief  sources  of  restlessness  and 
irregularity  in  the  conduct  of  the  insane,  is  the  want  of 
mental  and  bodily  occupation.  Their  employments  should 
be  varied  according  to  their  previous  habits  and  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  the  form  and  stage  of  the  disease  under  which 
they  are  suffering — but,  with  all,  regular  exercise  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Amusements  are  also  important  means,  and  should 
be  systematically  resorted  to— though  not  to  be  compared, 
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in  their  good  effects,  to  regular  and  useful  labor,  for  those 
accustomed  to  it. 

“The  regularity  observed  in  the  various  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  of  an  Asylum,  such  as  rising,  retiring  and  meals — 
also  the  attention  paid  to  habits  of  order,  neatness  and  gen¬ 
eral  propriety  of  conduct,  are  highly  salutary  in  the  recov¬ 
ery  of  some,  and  in  preserving  a  yet  greater  number  from 
declining  into  a  state  of  slothfulness  and  neglect.” 

Dr.  Brigham,  in  the  annual  report  of  the  same  institu¬ 
tion,  in  1845,  says:  “We  consider  the  religious  exercises 
of  our  chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  necessary  to  the  good  order 
and  welfare  of  the  establishment,  an  essential  part  of  the 
moral  treatment  of  the  insane.”  He  adds,  “  Among  the 
amusements  afforded  to  our  patients,  we  think  that  labor 
is  the  best,  and  it  is  the  most  generally  preferred.  We 
have  many  amusements,  but  with  the  exception  of  nine¬ 
pins,  they  do  not  afford  so  much  enjoyment  as  some  kinds 
of  labor.  W e  have  also  musical  instruments  and  a  library.” 

The  foregoing  remarks  and  extracts  may  not  seem  pecu¬ 
liarly  appropriate  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  but  in 
the  absence  of  definite  statistical  information,  are  brought 
forward  to  show  that  the  practice  in  the  cure  of  insanity  is 
in  confirmation  of  the  theory,  that  active  and  industrious 
habits,  especially  in  the  open  air,  combined  with  regularity 
in  food,  sleep,  &c.,  are  curatives,  and  if  good  as  curatives, 
certainly  may  be  as  preventives  ;  and  it  is  a  well  established 
fact  that  persons  who  are  actively  employed,  both  physi¬ 
cally  and  mentally,  are  seldom  inmates  of  insane  asylums, 
except  some  extraneous  circumstances  occur,  as  accidents, 
a  stroke  of  the  sun,  &c. 

The  deaf-mute  is  generally  actively  engaged  in  all  the 
variety  of  active  employments  and  amusements  incident  to 
human  life,  many  of  them  in  the  open  air,  thus  keeping  up 
an  equilibrium  between  the  physical  and  mental  powers  of 
the  body ;  while  the  blind,  from  the  nature  of  his  depriva- 
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tion,  is  debarred  from  a  participation  in  many  of  those 
employments,  &c.,  and  is  obliged  to  resort  more  to  mental 
exercises,  thereby  giving  an  unequal  preponderance  to 
those  of  tlie  mind.  The  difference,  then,  in  the  necessary 
employments  of  the  two  classes,  is  such  as  to  -warrant  the 
conclusion,  (in  the  absence  of  definite  information,)  that 
the  tendency  to  insanity  among  the  deaf-mutes,  is  not  as 
great  in  proportion  to  their  number,  as  it  is  among  the 
blind. 

Remarks  from  Dr.  Peet,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pettingill,  Profs. 
Morris,  Bartlett,  Cary,  Turner,  Woodruff,  and  I.  L.  Peet, 
and  others  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

Dr.  Peet  was  inclined  to  believe  that  further  inquiry 
would  demonstrate  that  there  are  a  greater  number  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  insane  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
He  personally  knew  of  a  number  of  individuals  who  had 
been  visited  by  this  affliction,  and  the  subject  had  attracted 
his  serious  attention.  As  many  as  ten  persons  educated  at 
the  Hew  York  Institution,  are  known  to  have  become  insane. 
He  knew  that  a  similar  misfortune  had  befallen  a  number 
of  others  educated  at  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford  ; 
and  also  among  those  from  the  Philadelphia  Institution. 
He  proceeded  to  explain  briefly  the  leading  causes  of  these 
afflictive  events — that  in  some  cases,  there  is  a  constitutional 
predisposition  to  insanity,  and  of  course  nothing  peculiar, 
inasmuch  as  this  disease,  under  such  circumstances,  follows 
the  law  of  hereditary  transmission ;  but  in  other  cases, 
where  this  liability  does  not  exist,  pupils  are  removed  from 
the  Institution  before  they  have  obtained  such  a  knowledge 
of  language  as  to  enable  them  to  read  books  understand- 
ingly,  and  hence  are  little  profited  by  instruction ;  and, 
failing  to  find  employment,  they  wander  about  and  become 
unsettled  in  their  habits  and  feelings.  A  degree  of  eccen¬ 
tricity  supervenes,  and  the  mind  is  eventually  led  to  this 
disease. 
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Mr.  Pettingill  attributed  the  evil  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  fact  of  the  frequent  intermarriage  of  relatives.  If  this 
were  so,  it  would  be  well  worthy  a  more  thorough  investi¬ 
gation. 

Prof.  Cary  expressed  the  hope  that  the  impression  would 
not  go  abroad  that  educated  deaf  mutes  were  more  liable 
to  attacks  of  insanity  than  the  uneducated,  for  he  did  not 
think  there  were  sufficient  data  ascertained  to  justify  such 
a  conclusion.  The  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  were 
acquainted  mostly  with  the  educated  class,  and  would 
readily  learn  of  cases  of  insanity  occurring  among  them, 
while  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  cases  might  occur 
among  the  uneducated  without  their  knowledge.  He  did 
not  believe  that  education  was  prejudicial  to  the  sound 
mental  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Prof.  Bartlett  urged  the  importance  of  the  intimation 
thrown  out  by  Mr.  Pettingill ;  and  considered  it  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  problem  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  different  classes. 

Prof.  Turner  urged  the  importance  of  obtaining  facts  in 
relation  to  this  whole  matter,  and  mentioned  a  number  of 
cases  of  insanity  which  had  come  under  his  own  notice. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Turner,  it  was  then 

Resolved ,  That  the  subject  of  insanity  among  the  deaf 
and  dumb  be  referred  to  Prof.  Morris  for  further  investiga¬ 
tion. 


VOL.  VIII.  no.  1.  e 
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ARTICLE  III. 

ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CERTAIN  PREMONITORY  SYMPTOMS 

OF  SEYERE  CEREBRAL  DISEASE.  By  Dr.  Deyay,  of  Lyons. 

The  following  is  a  slightly  abridged  translation  of  an 
instructive  memoir  published  by  Dr.  Devay,  of  Lyons,  in 
the  Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris ,  for  January  4th  and  11th, 
1851 : 

Those  severe  cerebral  affections  which  rapidly  terminate 
existence,  and  still  more  those  which,  before  the  fatal  issue, 
gradually  destroy  their  intellect,  sensation,  and  motion, 
have  been  the  object  of  much  research.  Notwithstanding 
numerous  physiological  experiments,  vivisections,  autopsies, 
minute  examinations  of  the  different  degrees  of  consistence 
and  color  of  cerebral  substance,  etc.,  the  knowledge  of  the 
physician  has  been  but  little  enriched.  The  cranial  vault 
offers  an  inflexible  insistence  to  exploration ;  and  this 
should  impress  on  us  the  necessity  of  depending  less  on 
anatomy  in  the  study  of  cerebral  diseases.  Instead  of 
studying  the  brain  when  it  is  dead  or  dying,  we  should  fix 
our  attention  on  the  unusual  manifestations,  and  carefully 
collect  the  various  aberrations,  either  of  sensibility  or  of 
motion.  If  we  cannot  examine  the  brain  by  palpation 
like  other  viscera,  if  we  cannot  auscultate  it  like  the  heart 
or  lungs,  and  thus  seize  on,  by  means  of  one  or  more  of  our 
senses,  its  successive  degradations,  we  can,  at  least,  detect 
its  commencing  affections,  by  observing  the  derangements 
of  the  functions  over  which  it  presides — the  intellect,  sen¬ 
sation  and  motion. 

Researches  of  this  kind  embrace  the  premonitory  symp¬ 
toms  of  diseases  varying  in  their  anatomical  relations  ;  they 
take  a  view  of  all  those  affections  which  arise  from  an 
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alteration  in  the  brain,  properly  so  called,  from  apoplexy 
to  mental  alienation.  But  even  when,  in  a  given  case  of 
cerebral  disease,  the  elements  are  most  favorable,  a  diag¬ 
nosis  can  only  be  formed  with  reserve.  Thus,  when  we 
expect  to  find  softening,  we  may  meet  with  induration  of 
the  cerebral  substance  ;  we  may  expect  to  find  tubercles, 
and  discover  hydatids,  or  osseous  tumours.  The  phenomena 
presented  by  patients  have  not  then  always  that  conformity, 
which  would  permit  particular  symptoms  to  be  accurately 
referred  to  certain  determinate  forms  of  pathological  affec¬ 
tions.  This  clinical  difficulty  in  the  appreciation  of  the 
symptoms  of  confirmed  disease,  exists  in  an  equal  degree 
with  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  premonitory  symp¬ 
toms.  They  may  point  to  a  functional  derangement  of  the 
encephalon,  without  any  anatomical  lesion  ;  and,  when  the 
latter  is  present,  it  may  vary  in  its  form.  The  infinite 
variety  of  forms,  presented  by  the  symptoms  of  a  cerebral 
disease,  can  no  more  be  explained  by  the  various  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  the  organ  is  found,  which  has  been  their 
seat,  than  the  different  modes  in  which  the  same  function 
is  performed  in  different  individuals,  can  be  accounted  for 
by  anatomical  differences  in  the  part  which  is  its  instru¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless,  the  study  of  premonitory  symptoms 
may  be  useful,  even  for  the  anatomical  diagnosis  of  the 
affection. 

After  having  devoted  a  considerable  number  of  years  to 
the  attentive  observation  of  the  severe  affections  of  the 
brain,  we  have  become  convinced,  that  there  most  frequently 
exists,  especially  in  those  who  have  a  chronic  course,  a  pre¬ 
cursory  stage,  the  signs  in  which  are  the  diminutives  of 
those  symptoms  which  will,  at  a  later  period,  constitute  the 
more  advanced  degree  of  the  disease.  Thus,  slight  want 
*  of  power  in  the  lower  limbs,  and  defect  of  precision  in  cer¬ 
tain  movements,  represent  paraplegia,  or  complete  paraly¬ 
sis  ;  and  a  slight  alteration  of  the  intellect  bears  the  same 
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relation  to  the  delirium  following  it.  In  certain  cases, 
without  doubt,  a  sudden  effusion  of  blood,  breaking  down 
the  cerebral  structure,  may  suddenly  cut  off  an  individual 

who  a  few  moments  before  seemed  in  perfect  health  ;  in 

* 

this  case  we  admit  that  there  has  been  no  intermediate 
stage — that  the  index  to  the  explosion  has  not  existed.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case  in  a  very  great  number  of 
other  forms  of  apoplexy,  in  which,  as  may  be  easily  proved 
by  examples,  the  precursory  symptoms,  denoting  cerebral 
lesion,  may  continue  for  a  long  time.  These  forms  of  cere¬ 
bral  haemorrhage  enter  then  into  the  category  of  those 
severe  affections  of  the  brain — softening,  induration,  mental 
alienation,  etc. — where  a  hidden  molecular  change  has  been 
going  on  before  they  have  declared  themselves.  Andral, 
in  speaking  of  certain  premonitory  symptoms  of  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  says  :  “  Their  existence  incontestibly  proves 
that,  before  the  blood  is  effused,  there  is  already  a  morbid 
action  going  on  in  the  brain,  the  nature  of  which  it  would 
be  important  to  determine.” 

I.  Premonitory  Signs,  furnished  by  the  Intellectual 
and  Moral  Faculties. — Almost  all  authors  of  repute  have 
mentioned,  without  always  attaching  much  importance  to 
them,  the  disturbances  of  intellect  which  precede  attacks 
of  severe  cerebral  disease.  M.  Gendrin  says  :  “  Apoplectic 
attacks  are  often  preceded  by  a  difficulty  in  undertaking 
intellectual  work,  by  an  incapacity  for  unusual  attention, 
by  an  extraordinary  irrascibility,  by  a  morose  weakness 
which  exaggerates  impressions,  and  produces  terrors  with¬ 
out  a  cause,  or  by  unreasonable  anxiety  concerning  ourselves 
or  those  related  to  us.”  *  Insanity  also  has  its  period  of 
incubation,  its  premonitory  symptoms;  and  frequently  it  is 
found  that  the  first  act  of  insanity,  which  caused  alarm, 
has  been  preceded  by  several  symptoms  which  had  escaped  . 
observation,  and  sometimes  the  first  phenomenon  of  the 

*Gendrin.  Traite  philosophique  de  Medecine  pratique,  tome  i,  p.  487. 
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disease  lias  been  taken  for  its  cause.  The  insane  often  com¬ 
bat  their  false  ideas,  before  the  disorder  of  their  reason, 
and  the  internal  contest  which  precedes  the  explosion  of 
their  madness,  are  perceived.*  The  most  general  precursor 
of  every  severe  affection  of  the  brain  is  a  state  of  cerebral 
lassitude ,  presenting  much  analogy  to  that  state  of  intellec¬ 
tual  torpor  which  follows  severe  or  pestilential  fevers. 
There  is  observed  in  the  habitual  gesture  of  the  patients, 
in  their  attitudes  and  movements,  a  total  absence  of  what 
may  be  called  the  consciousness  of  action.  The  brain 
seems  to  have  lost  its  balancing  power  over  the  ensemble 
of  the  functions  of  the  life  of  relation.  These  patients  are 
often  in  a  constant  state  of  slight  habitual  vertigo,  which 
they  call  'weakness  of  the  head ,  and  which  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  debility  in  the  limbs. 

The  memory  is  frequently  impaired  in  the  precursory 
period  of  cerebral  affections.  Thus,  patients  have  forgotten 
the  names  of  their  friends,  or  of  the  most  common  things. 
In  conversation,  they  have  difficulty  in  finding  the  proper 
word  to  express  their  meaning,  and  are  obliged  to  make  use 
of  circumlocutions.  More  rarely,  the  memory  becomes 
more  powerful ;  it  seems  to  take  a  new  flight,  and  repro¬ 
duces,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  patient  and  his 
attendant,  events  which  had  seemed  to  be  entirely  forgot¬ 
ten.  The  curious  and  inexplicable  fact  of  reminiscence 
corresponds  to  the  exaltation  of  the  special  sensibility  of 
certain  senses.  It  is  sometimes  observed  after  a  slight 
attack  of  apoplexy.  Professor  Bracket  has  communicated 
the  case  of  a  man,  aged  50,  who  was  attacked  with  apo¬ 
plexy:  he  preserved  his  speech,  but  could  only ’express 
himself  correctly  in  the  patois  of  his  country,  which  he  had 
entirely  forgotten  while  in  health. 

Next  to  the  impairment  of  the  memory,  and  also  of  the 
attention,  which  is  fixed  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  on 

*Esquirol.  Des  Maladies  Mentales,  tome  i,  pp.  77  et  suivant 
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objects  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  individual,  the  most 
striking  change  is  in  volition ,  which  is  diminished.  The 
man  who  has  hitherto  been  most  firm,  who  has  shown  most 
tenacity  in  his  views,  who  has  pursued  the  plan  of  his  life 
with  great  determination,  becomes,  in  a  measure,  like  the 
toy  of  a  child  ;  those  who  are  about  him,  even  his  inferiors, 
can  command  them.  Human  depravity  has  often  taken 
advantage  of  this  moral  decadence  for  culpable  ends;  and 
the  man  who  has  hitherto  most  rigorously  and  carefully 
managed  his  affairs,  is  all  at  once  spoiled  of  his  goods, 
either  by  extorted  donations,  or  by  burdensome  expenses. 
The  public  see  in  these  cases  bizarreries  of  character ;  the 
physiologist  and  the  physician  see  in  them  the  first  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  pathological  condition.  This  weakening  of  the 
will,  which,  according  to  our  observations,  is  chiefly  con¬ 
nected  with  those  cerebral  lesions  which  lead  to  lunacy,  or 
to  paralysis  of  the  insane,  necessitates  an  alteration  of  the 
judgment  ....  The  will  is  the  result  of  the  other  facul¬ 
ties  ;  and  it  is  not  because  it  is  wanting  in  the  idiot  or  luna¬ 
tic  that  they  are  irresponsible  ;  but  rather  because  they  are 
ignorant  of  the  rules  which  should  direct  it. 

There  is  but  a  slight  transition  from  this  to  'perversion  of 
the  moral  faculties — one  of  the  most  mysterious  points  in 
psychology.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  balancing  power  of 
the  brain,  which  regulates  the  locomotive  movements,  were 
also  defective  as  regarded  the  moral  part  of  the  man,  so 
that  he  fell  under  the  empire  of  instinct.  Hence  arises 
degradation  of  ideas,  and  lascivious  conversation,  in  per¬ 
sons  who  have  hitherto  appeared  fall  of  decency  and  mod¬ 
esty.  And  this  vitiation  of  the  moral  faculty  may  break 
through  the  sphere  of  theory,  and  become  realized  in  action. 
This  fact  is  important  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view.  .  . 

The  already  important  and  difficult  question  of  moral 
responsibility  will  become  more  delicate,  under  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  a  commencing  affection  of  the  organ  of  thought. 
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When  a  person  of  hitherto  irreproachable  character  com¬ 
mits  a  reprehensible  action,  the  physician  is  disposed  to 
plead  extenuating  circumstances,  not  because  the  case 
demands  it,  but  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  knowing  all 
the  aberrations  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Experience  also 
should  be  invoked,  as  well  as  reason,  in  deciding  on  so  deli¬ 
cate  a  case. 

I  am  now  attending  a  woman,  aged  42,  who  for  a  year 
and  a  half  has  gradually  fallen  into  a  state  denoting  general 
softening  of  the  brain :  almost  entire  blindness,  inability 
to  walk,  semi-stupid  intellect,  etc.,  etc.  Two  years  ago, 
she  only  felt  severe  and  almost  constant  pain  in  the  head  ; 
her  general  health  was  in  other  respects  perfectly  good,  her 
intellect  clear.  Three  years  ago,  this  woman,  though  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  competency,  committed  a  petty  theft  in  a  fair. 
Dr.  Brierre  de  Bosmont,  in  his  observations  on  General 
Paralysis  of  the  Insane,  states  that  this  disease  is  preceded 
by  a  premonitory  period,  for  about  six  or  seven  years,  or 
more,  before  the  apparent  explosion  of  the  insanity.  There 
are  perversions  of  the  moral  and  affective  faculties ,  without 
less  ability  on  the  part  of  the  individuals  presenting  these 
changes  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  social  life,  or  to  perform  their 
functions.  The  acts  of  indecency,  of  dishonesty,  of  de¬ 
bauchery,  like  which  there  had  been  nothing  before,  are 
suppressed  and  compensated  for ;  then  at  last  the  patient  is 
seized  with  symptoms  of  general  paralysis. 

“A  person  high  in  office,”  says  Dr.  Brierre  de  Boismont, 
“  had  performed  the  duties  of  his  station  up  to  the  time 
when  I  was  consulted;  and  yet  the  details,  which  were 
furnished  to  me  by  his  wife,  left  no  doubt  that  his  moral 
and  affective  faculties  had  been  for  some  time  impaired. 
From  having  been  generous  and  honest,  he  had,  for  more 
than  six  years,  exhibited  a  degree  of  sordid  avarice  and 
unbridled  licentiousness.  With  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
his  avarice  was  manifested  in  mean  actions  ;  he  refused  to 
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pay  his  debts,  maintaining  that  he  had  already  done  so ; 
and  even  purloined  objects  from  the  houses  of  his  acquaint¬ 
ances.  Until  the  last-named  acts  were  committed,  no  one 
had  suspected  that  his  mind  was  disordered.  .  .  .  Some 
time  after,  I  was  called  in  consultation  to  see  a  retired  pub¬ 
lic  officer,  whose  thefts  had  made  much  noise  some  years 
previously.  The  particulars  with  which  I  wTas  furnished 
regarding  this  interesting  subject,  made  me  then  think  that 
this  person  was  laboring  under  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
general  paralysis ;  I  was  almost  sure  that  I  should  see  a 
paralytic  lunatic.  The  first  words  which  he  uttered  in  my 
presence  showed  me  that  the  affection  was  far  advanced. 
His  delinquencies  had  been  noticed  eight  years  before ;  and 
it  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  mental  alienation  was 
recognized.”* 

Dr.  Passot  has  recently  observed  a  case,  in  which  deli¬ 
rium  tremens  appears  to  have  been  the  proximate  cause  of 
the  moral  disturbance  which  supervened  at  a  later  period. 
Although  differing  in  some  circumstances,  and  although 
the  proof  a  posteriori,  that  is,  by  the  termination,  has  not 
yet  been  furnished,  this  case  appears  to  have  some  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  related  above.  A  cooper,  aged  34,  previ¬ 
ously  of  irreproachable  character,  and  enjoying  a  high  repu¬ 
tation  for  honesty,  was  seized  with  delirium  tremens,  from 
which  he  recovered.  But  from  this  moment  his  conduct 
was  deranged ;  he  borrowed  money  from  all  quarters,  and 
denied  having  ever  received  it.  At  last,  after  having 
cheated  many,  he  fled  to  avoid  prosecution.  His  intellect 
appeared  sound;  bat  Dr.  Passot  remarked,  that  he  gave 
proofs  of  a  considerable  impairment  of  judgment,  by  ask¬ 
ing  persons  for  money  from  whom  he  had  already  borrowed. 

These  and  similar  examples  show  what  difficulties  are 
presented  in  this  new  point  of  view  of  the  doctrine  of  moral 


*  Gazette  Medicate  de  Paris,  184'7,  p.  393. 
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responsibility,  and  how  much  the  question  requires  to  be 
elucidated  by  an  attentive  study  of  the  precursory  symp¬ 
toms  of  encephalic  affections.  It  may  be — and  there  is  no 
physiological  improbability  in  the  supposition — that  an 
immoral  or  obscene  action  is  as  abrupt  and  unexpected 
an  occurrence  as  an  aberration  of  the  senses ;  one  of  those 
irregular  paralytic  affections  which  almost  infallibly  denote 
an  approaching  disorganization  of  the  nervous  centres.  If 
there  is  a  concomitance  between  the  two  occurrences,  the 
aggregate  of  the  pathological  symptoms  may  be  considered 
as  furnishing  evidence  in  favor  of  the  non-culpability  of  the 
subject.  But  unfortunately  the  proof  is  often  furnished 
only  when  the  disease  is  confirmed — when  the  cerebral  symp¬ 
toms  are  already  strongly  marked.  It  will  then  be  easy  for 
the  physician  to  trace  the  connection  between  the  previous 
act  of  the  patient,  and  the  symptoms  which  now  appear ; 
but  will  not  the  patient  have  already  suffered  the  rigorous 
application  of  penal  laws  ?  This  is  a  delicate  problem,  for 
the  solution  of  which  a  most  careful  exercise  of  the  con¬ 
science  and  knowledge  of  the  physician  is  required.  If 
any  one  is  called  to  give  his  opinion  to  enlighten  justice 
regarding  an  infraction  of  morality,  committed  with¬ 
out  precedents ,  in  a  moment  when  the  individual  is  in  full 
possession  of  the  faculties  of  relation,  he  should  express 
such  opinion  without  great  reserve.  It  will  be  for  him  to 
institute  a  searching  and  severe  inquiry  into  the  previous 
condition  of  the  patient,  his  attitudes,  his  sleep,  his  will,  his 
memory,  his  sensation,  etc. ;  and  perhaps  he  may  then 
be  able  to  discover  some  sign,  from  which  he  may  deduce 
the  irresponsibility  of  the  subject. 

The  abrupt  changes  which  may  occur  in  a  man’s  tastes, 
in  his  inclination,  in  his  manner  of  living,  in  a  word,  in  his 
social  aspect,  are  worthy  of  attention.  Modifications  of 
this  nature,  when  they  do  not  appear  in  a  slow  and  pro¬ 
gressive  manner,  do  not  arise  from  the  action  of  moral 
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influences,  and  can  only  arise  from  a  change  in  the  nervous 
system.  Thus  it  has  long  been  remarked,  that  unusual 
gaiety  in  a  habitually  grave  individual  may  denote  the 
approach  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  It  is  the  same  with 
those  who  suddenly  seek  for  noise  and  bustle,  after  having 
loved  retirement  and  quietness  for  a  great  part  of  their  life. 
We  have  known  a  man,  aged  57,  who,  having  up  to  that 
time  led  a  grave  and  even  austere  life,  gave  himself  up  to 
the  pursuit  of  amusements  unsuited  to  his  age,  and  was,  a  few 
months  after,  seized  with  sudden  and  complete  apoplexy, 
(apoplexie  foudroyante.)  In  this  case,  which  we  observed 
a  few  years  ago,  we  were  led  to  form  an  unfavorable  prog¬ 
nosis.  A  man  most  estimable  for  mental  endowments,  and 
for  the  qualities  of  his  heart,  came  one  day  to  converse  with 
us  on  subjects  not  relating  to  his  health.  Ilis  conversation 
was  clear  ;  nothing  was  indicated  in  his  gait ;  but  he  had 
for  some  time  complained  of  inaptitude  for  work.  While 
we  were  occupied  in  writing  a  letter,  we  saw  him  rise, 
rummage  a  drawer,  and  open  a  note.  This  act,  on  the 
part  of  a  person  of  the  most  polite  and  discreet  habits, 
struck  us  forcibly.  We  connected  it  with  two  other  circum¬ 
stances  which  wTere  known  to  us.  During  .the  revolution 
of  February,  this  gentleman,  holding  an  important  post  in 
the  administration,  had  engaged,  from  the  most  disinterested 
and  praiseworthy  views,  in  public  agitation,  from  which 
his  mind  had  received  a  strong  impression  :  his  mother  had 
also  been  attacked  with  senile  dementia.  Three  months 
after,  the  patient  lost  his  sight  after  violent  headaches,  and 
he  subsequently  died,  wflth  all  the  symptoms  of  cerebral 
softening.  A  complete  change  in  the  turn  of  the  ideas, 
when  it  is  not  the  result  of  advanced  age,  when  it  manifests 
itself  in  a  short  period  of  time,  and  when  it  cannot  be  traced 
to  the  action  of  moral  influences,  is  very  suspicious.  We 
have  known  a  young  physician,  wTho  exhibited  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  a  very  marked  manner,  and  who,  a  short  time 
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after,  was  seized  with  paralysis  of  the  insane.  When  we 
knew  him  three  years  before,  he  was  very  free  in  his  asser¬ 
tions,  and  inclined  to  exaggerate ;  he  had  become  discreet, 
and  wary  in  his  speech.  His  former  condition,  and  the 
medium  in  which  he  had  lived,  showed  sufficiently  that  this 
change  could  not  be  the  effect  of  a  progressive  amendment  / 
we  considered  that  there  was  some  disease,  and  our  opinion 
was  ultimately  confirmed. 

It  is  conceivable,  that,  the  same  psychological  perturba¬ 
tion  which  changes  the  moral  sentiments  may  likewise  im¬ 
pair  the  sentiment  of  self-preservation ;  and  hence  that 
suicidal  melancholy  may  mark  the  commencement  of  a 
severe  affection  of  the  brain.  This  disease  is,  moreover, 
very  often  conjoined  with  a  lesion  of  the  intellectual  and 
affective  faculties. 

II.  Premonitory  Signs  furnished  by  the  Sensorial 
Functions. — Most  of  these  are  furnished  by  the  sense  of 
vision.  We  will  merely  mention  dimness,  the  appearance 
of  objects  as  if  colored  red,  photophobia,  etc.,  which  may 
indicate  threatening  meningitis,  as  well  as  cerebral  hyperse- 
mia ;  these  symptoms  bear  an  especial  relation  to  acute 
diseases  of  the  encephalon.  These  signs  may  exist  several 
years  before  the  explosion  of  the  disease.  Before  attacks 
of  apoplexy,  impairment  of  vision  sometimes  exists  in  a 
high  degree  without  being  known  to  the  patients,  especially 
when,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  them  from  seeing  those  who  are  about  them.  The. 
mistake  is  the  more  easy,  as  this  symptom  may  be  limited 
to  one  eye  ;  the  other  compensating  for  the  weakness  of  its 
fellow.  Amblyopia  is  a  frequent  symptom  ;  sometimes 
there  is  complete  blindness,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Baron 
Hornestein,  cited  by  Wepfer  ( Anatornia  Apoplecticorum ,) 
who  became  blind  three  weeks  before  a  fatal  attack  of  apo- 
plexy. 
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A  valuable  sign,  belonging  in  some  degree  to  what  may 
be  called  the  expression  of  the  eyes,  consists  in  a  want  of 
parallelism  in  these  organs;  it  is  not  squinting,  nor.  is  it 
the  look  of  hallucination.  It  seems  pretty  well  defined  by 
the  following  expression  :  The  eyes  are  not  in  the  axis  of 
the  reason.  There  may  be  certain  defects  in  this  relation 
pointed  out  between  a  material  object  and  a  moral  fact ; 
but  those  persons  who  are  accustomed  to  scrutinize  the 
human  look,  and  to  see  reflected  in  it  the  different  passions, 
will  easily  understand  me. 

The  phenomenon  of  exaltation  of  special  sensibility,  as 
a  precursory  sign  of  a  severe  encephalic  lesion,  is  some¬ 
times  met  with.  It  is  in  this  case,  as  in  other  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  observed,  one  of  the  most  mysterious  prob¬ 
lems  for  the  physiologist.*  It  is  often  well  known  that 
hearing  often  becomes  excessively  acute  before  attacks  of 
apoplexy.  The  patients,  incommoded  by  the  least  noise, 
become  irascible  ;  they  perceive  distant  sounds,  which  are 
unheard  by  those  who  are  with  them.  This  fineness  of 
hearing  must  be  distinguished  from  the  perception  of  strange 
and  imaginary  sounds,  which  is  nothing  but  a  sensorial 
hallucination. 

The  following  is  a  case  in  which  disease  of  the  brain  was 
first  indicated  by  enlargement  of  the  field  of  vision. 

Case. — A  painter,  aged  32,  was  admitted  in  1849  into 
the  ITotel-Dieu  at  Lyons.  This  young  man,  who  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  some  talent,  had  been  gradually  reduced  to  dis¬ 
tress,  partly  by  political  disturbances,  partly  by  other 
causes.  A  year  before  entering  the  hospital,  his  sight, 
which  was  previously  good,  acquired  greater  development ; 
from  his  window,  which  opened  into  a  very  long  street,  he 
could  distinguish  objects  and  persons  whom  he  could  before 

*  See  the  feuilleton  of  the  Gazette  Medicate  for  1848,  t.  iii.  p.  41,  where  sev¬ 
eral  cases  of  exaltation  of  the  senses  are  related. 
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neither  distinguish  nor  even  see.  This  circumstance  troubled 
him,  and  surprised  those  about  him.  The  exaltation  of 
vision  continued  until  August,  1847,  when  he  was  seized 
with  violent  continued  pains  in  the  right  parietal  region  ; 
at  this  time  there  was  slight  weakness  in  the  left  arm.  The 
symptoms  increased  till  March,  1849,  when  there  was 
paralysis  and  contraction  of  the  right  arm,  and  blindness 
of  the  left  eye.  When  he  entered  the  hospital  in  July,  the 
following  was  his  condition  :  There  was  almost  complete 
stupor;  the  paralyzed  eye  was  almost  completely  covered 
by  the  upper  eyelid  ;  there  was  paralysis,  with  contraction, 
of  all  the  left  side  of  the  body  ;  the  urine  and  fseces  were 
discharged  involuntarily.  He  continued  in  this  state  until 
the  beginning  of  September  when  death  ensued,  preceded 
by  symptoms  of  slow  fever.  The  autopsy  revealed  partial 
circumscribed  softening  of  the  middle  and  upper  part  of 
the  right  hemisphere,  for.  the  extent  of  about  two  centime¬ 
tres  /  the  convolutions  were  pale  and  puffy  ;  the  pulp  was 
diffluent,  and  of  a  dirty  grey  color.  Except  the  corpus 
collosum,  which  appeared  soft,  the  rest  of  the  cerebral  sub¬ 
stance  was  sound. 

This  phenomenon,  judging  from  a  passage  in  the  writings 
of  Andral,  seems  to  have  been  observed  in  other  cases. 
u  Cases  have  been  observed  in  which,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period  before  the  attack,  the  sight  has  acquired  an  unusual 
degree  of  fineness.  The  existence  of  these  important  phe¬ 
nomena,  which  are  often  presented  by  vision  at  a  larger  or 
shorter  period  before  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage,  prove 
incontestibly  that,  before  the  blood  is  effused,  there  is 
already  some  morbid  action,  either  continuous  or  intermit¬ 
tent,  in  the  brain,  of  which  it  would  be  important  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  precise  nature.”* 

The  sense  of  hearing  may  present  the  same  modifica' 


*  Andral.  Clinique  Medicate,  tome  v. 
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tions  as  that  of  vision.  Some  persons  are  tormented  with 
drumming  in  the  ear,  with  continued  or  intermittent  tink¬ 
ling.  Some  believe  that  they  hear  the  most  strange  noises. 
These  hallucinations  are  by  no  means  the  constant  precur¬ 
sors  of  an  encephalic  attack  ;  they  may  be  connected  with 
simple  perversions  of  the  sensorial  function. 

Premonitory  Signs  furnished  by  the  Organs  of  Motion 
and  Sensation. — The  alterations  of  the  muscular  functions 
present  great  variety,  from  the  simple  hesitation  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  to  paralysis  which  is  complete,  but 
which,  on  account  of  its  nature  and  its  seat,  we  shall  denom¬ 
inate  irregular  paralysis.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  observe  a 
state  of  general  languor  which  makes  the  patients  seek  for 
rest— for  the  far  niente.  Van  Swieten  has  remarked,  in 
treating  of  apoplexy  :  Prirno  oritur  languor  et  amor  quietis 
et  otii.  At  other  times,  those  who  are  about  to  be  attacked 
with  cerebral  disease  are  much  agitated,  and  expend  a  great 
amount  of  activity  in  their  movements.  Dr.  Tessier  has 
lately  attended  a  lady,  aged  60,  who  from  the  critical  age, 
has  been  subject  to  attacks  every  month,  at  the  period  when 
she  used  to  menstruate.  She  loses  consciousness  ;  and,  after 
having  recovered  her  senses,  is  paralyzed  on  one  side  of  the 
body,  with  great  embarrassment  of  speech.  These  symp¬ 
toms  continue  some  days,  and  gradually  leave  her,  to  return 
at  the  fixed  period.  But  some  days  before  the  new  attack, 
this  lady,  though  usually  quiet  and  peaceable,  exhibits 
much  agitation  ;  she  cannot  remain  in  her  place,  and  those 
who  are  about  her  always  know  what  this  sign  means.  In 
this  case,  wTe  recognize  an  example  of  periodic  nervous 
apoplexy. 

Impairment  of  muscular  motion  is  exhibited  in  various 
degrees.  It  is  especially  remarked  in  the  lower  limbs, 
which  seem  to  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
render  the  gait  rather  unsteady.  This  debility  is  the  more 
striking  if  the  person  be  young,  and  has  no  apparent  cause 
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for  it.  Portal  was  able  to  prognosticate  an  attack  of  apo¬ 
plexy  in  a  gentleman  apparently  in  perfect  health,  from 
observing  a  slight  fixedness  in  the  left  eve  and  a  slight 
weakness  in  the  leg  of  the  same  side.  The  digitus  semi- 
mortuus ,  noticed  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  is  one  of  those 
instances  of  irregular  paralysis,  of  which  it  is  so  important 
to  determine  the  true  signification.  Some  time  ago  we 
saw  the  following  case  :  A  man,  aged  54,  one  day  called 
on  us.  In  conversation,  he  jokingly  noticed  a  sort  of  dead¬ 
ness  which  he  felt  in  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  while 
the  rest  of  the  hand  was  able  to  perform  its  ordinary  func¬ 
tions.  We  advised  him  to  put  himself  under  treatment : 
he  neglected  this  advice,  and  some  days  after  was  seized 
with  cerebral  congestion,  which  left  his  faculties  remarkably 
weakened.  The  digitus  semi-mortuus  has  shortly  since 
been  noticed  in  a  valuable  communication  from  Dr.  Gillet 
de  Grandmont.* 

Irregular  paralysis,  which  seems  to  arise  from  exhaustion 
of  the  sources  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  powers,  may 
appear  under  circumstances  in  which  they  do  not  constitute 
a  symptom  of  such  great  importance.  Such  are  those  which 
sometimes  follow  hysterical  convulsions,  lead-colic,  venereal 
abuses,  etc.  Here,  these  phenomena  are  connected  with 
transient  modifications  of  innervation.  The  suddenness  of 
the  attacks,  their  frequent  isolation  from  other  symptoms, 
their  seat  in  parts  distant  from  each  other,  while  those  lying 
between  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  movements,  consti¬ 
tute  the  exceptional  characters  of  those  palsies  which  are 
connected  with  a  latent  alteration  in  the  nervous  centres. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  difficulty  of  deglutition 
which  some  patients  experience  some  time  before  being 
attacked :  as  well  as  the  semi-paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords 
and  tongue,  giving  rise  to  stammering  or  aphonia.  The 

*  Gazette  Medicate,  1850,  p.  400.  A  translation  of  Dr.  de  Grandmont’s  let¬ 
ter  was  given  at  p.  698  of  the  London  Journal  op  Medicine  for  July,  1850. 
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paralysis  of  the  upper  eyelids,  which  become  oedematous, 
is  also  a  sign  of  great  value. 

General  sensibility  may  be  abolished,  simply  diminished, 
or  exaggerated.  The  two  first  forms  almost  always  follow 
muscular  paralysis  ;  but  they  may  exist  alone.  Sensibility 
may  be  exaggerated  in  two  forms.  The  patients  may  pre¬ 
sent  hyperesthesia,  or  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  whole 
cutaneous  surface ;  so  that  the  least  touch  troubles  them. 
This  is  an  increased  anormal  sensibility — an  exaggeration 
of  the  sense  of  touch,  corresponding  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  sensorial  faculties  which  we  have  already  studied.  Sen¬ 
sibility  may  also  be  exalted  in  the  form  of  pain  ;  and  this 
merits  our  most  careful  attention.  Violent  pains,  precur¬ 
sory  of  a  severe  cerebral  lesion,  have  often  been  mistaken 
for  neuralgia.  The  same  is  the  case  in  treating  cephalalgia, 
supposed  to  be  dependent  on  dyspepsia :  and  this  error  is 
more  readily  fallen  into,  as  the  stomach  is  often  disordered. 
The  diagnosis  in  these  cases  is  sometimes  difficult ;  but  the 
duration  and  violence  of  the  pain  will  lead  to  the  suspicion 
that  there  is  something  more  than  ordinary  headache,  and 
that,  although  the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  troubled  at 
the  same  time,  the  headache  is  often  too  intense  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  state  of  that  organ.  The  patient  can 
not  in  general  endure  a  warm  room,  nor  the  noise  made  by 
persons  about  him,  nor  even  the  fatigue  of  agreeable  con¬ 
versation,  without  suffering  an  aggravation  of  his  headache. 
The  paroxysms  are  sometimes  accompanied  with  vomiting, 
and  sometimes  with  violent  beating  in  the  head.  If  with 
these  symptoms  we  remark  paleness  of  face  and  weakness 
of  pulse,  and  if  active  measures  have  been  employed  with¬ 
out  benefit,  we  are  led  to  suspect  the  presence  of  organic 
lesion.*  Painful  cramps  are  not  unfrequent.  Portal  has 
seen  patients  who  suffered  severely  from  cramps  in  the  legs 
before  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

*  Abercrombie.  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  p.  453. 
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Cutaneous  sensibility  presents  other  singular  modes  of 
perversion.  A  case  is  related  of  a  man  who,  several  months 
before  being  attacked  with  apoplexy,  experienced  from 
time  to  time  an  absolute  loss  of  sensibility  on  five  or  six 
isolated  points  of  the  skin  of  the  thorax,  each  of  about  the 
size  of  a  five  franc  piece.  Here  the  skin  might  be  pinched 
without  causing  any  pain  ;  beyond,  the  sensibility  was  per¬ 
fect.  These  partial  abolitions  of  sensation  were  not  con¬ 
stant.  On  some  days  there  was  not  the  least  diminution 
of  sensibility ;  then  suddenly,  and  simultaneously,  it  was 
annihilated  in  the  isolated  portions.  Such  unusual  modifi¬ 
cations  of  functions  directly  dependent  on  the  brain,  ought  to 
furnish  us  with  arguments  in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  moral 
and  instinctive  perversions,  and  of  their  dependence,  not  on 
the  corruption  of  the  moral  faculty  itself,  but  on  a  latent 
pathological  condition  of  the  organ.  Hence  arises  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  irresponsibility. 

It  is  in  the  life  of  relation  that  indicatory  signs  are  espe¬ 
cially  to  be  looked  for.  At  the  initial  period  of  severe 
cerebral  disease,  organic  life  reveals  few  or  no  disturbances. 
The  symptoms  which  may  exist  under  this  head  only  acquire 
value  in  connection  with  those  which  are  derived  from  the 
life  of  relation.  The  brain  must  be  much  affected  to  pro¬ 
duce  changes  in  the  nutritive  function.  Excepting  sleep, 
which  is  on  the  confines  of  animal  or  organic  life,  there  is 
not  in  the  latter  any  essential  functional  disturbance.  In 
the  initial  period,  most  patients  have  lost  the  power  of 
sleep,  or,  if  this  function  be  performed,  it  is  rather  a  fatiguing 
drowsiness  than  refreshing  sleep.  The  digestive  functions 
present  no  other  special  disorder  than  obstinate  consump¬ 
tion,  which  is  often  difficult  to  be  overcome  by  drastics. 
The  eyelids  sometimes  become  oedematous ;  and  in  some 
subjects,  attacks  are  preceded  by  small  effusions  of  blood, 
even  in  the  tissue  of  the  conjunctiva.  The  secretions  are 
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but  little  altered.  The  urine  is  sometime  highly  albumin¬ 
ous  ;  but  this  is  a  subject  for  further  researches. 

In  subsequent  communications,  Dr.  Devay  proposes  to 
treat  of  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  incipient  cerebral 
affections. — From  the  London  Journal  of  Medicine. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

HINTS  TO  THE  MEDICAL  WITNESS  IN  QUESTIONS  OF  INSANITY. 
By  I.  Ray,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Butler  Hospital,  R.  I. — Read  before 
the  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the 
Insane,  held  at  Philadelphia,  May  21,  1851,  and  published  by  desire  of  the 
Association. 

The  frequency  with  which  questions  of  insanity  are  now 
raised  in  courts  of  justice,  has  rendered  it  a  very  common 
duty  for  those  who  are  engaged  in  our  department  of  the 
healing  art,  to  give  their  testimony  in  the  capacity  of  ex¬ 
perts.  It  is  supposed  that  their  position  has  afforded  them 
peculiar  facilities  for  obtaining  information  that  may  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  justice,  and  as  their  station  is 
usually  official,  the  public  seems  to  have  a  claim  upon  their 
services  over  and  above  that  which  arises  from  the  ordinary 
relations  of  citizens.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
evaded,  upon  any  other  ground,  than  interference  with 
other  engagements,  but  many  reasons  why  it  should  be 
cheerfully  and  intelligently  performed.  Thus,  however,  it 
never  will  be,  without  a  thorough  and  systematic  prepara¬ 
tion.  No  one  can  perform  the  duty  creditably,  unless  it 
has  been  maturely  considered,  its  limits  and  relations  clearly 
distinguished,  and  the  special  knowledge  it  requires  obtained 
and  kept  ready  for  use.  In  short,  unless  the  whole  ground 
is  carefully  surveyed,  and  all  its  aspects  made  familiar  to 
the  mind,  the  medical  witness,  instead  of  acquitting  him 
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as  every  one  would  wish  to,  with  a  proper  sense  of  profes¬ 
sional  reputation,  is  very  liable  to  furnish  an  illustration  of 
an  infirmity  said  to  be  very  common  among  medical  men, 
that  of  breaking  down  on  the  witness-stand. 

Neither  the  occasion,  nor  my  own  opportunities,  will 
permit  me  to  present  a  systematic  account  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  expert  in  questions  of  insanity,  nor,  if  I  could, 
would  it  be  any  more  profitable,  perhaps,  than  the  few 
practical  hints  I  shall  offer,  suggested,  chiefly,  by  personal 
experience. 

I  scarcely  need  say,  that  the  method  of  eliciting  informa¬ 
tion  by  viva  voce  testimony,  is,  in  many  cases,  as  inappro¬ 
priate  as  possible,  in  questions  of  a  scientific  character. 
But  the  rules  of  evidence  make  no  distinction  between  mat¬ 
ters  of  fact  and  matters  of  opinion.  In  regard  to  the  latter, 
as  well  as  to  the  former,  the  testimony  is  off-hand,  with  no 
other  preparation  than  what  may  have  been  anticipated  by 
a  shrewd  conjecture  as  to  the  course  of  inquiry  which  the 
examination  might  pursue.  Objectionable,  however,  as 
this  method  is,  it  is  the  only  one  known  to  our  laws,  and  it 
becomes  our  business  to  meet  its  requirements  as  well  as 
we  can. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  our  minds,  that 
the  duty  of  an  expert  is  very  different  from  those  which 
ordinarily  occupy  our  attention,  and  requires  a  kind  of 
knowledge,  and  a  style  of  reflection,  not  indispensable  to 
their  tolerably  creditable  performance.  The  acuteness, 
sharpened  by  long  observation,  which  leads  one  to  detect 
the  earliest  aberrations  of  the  mind  ;  the  learning  and  skill 
that  enable  him  to  combat  the  power  of  disease  ;  the  tact 
and  good  nature  with  which  he  turns  a  morbid  impulse  into 
a  healthier  channel,  will  render  him  but  indifferent  service 
on  the  witness-stand.  There,  he  will  feel  the  need  of  other 
resources  than  these,  and  fortunate  will  he  be,  if  he  do  not 
learn  his  deficiency  before  he  has  exposed  it. 
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The  principal  of  the  resources  to  which  I  allude,  is  a 
well-ordered,  well-digested,  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
mental  phenomena,  in  a  sound  as  well  as  unsound  state. 
The  question  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  is  presented 
to  the  witness,  is,  whether  certain  mental  phenomena  indi¬ 
cate  mental  unsoundness.  Cases  of  doubtful  mental  con¬ 
dition,  are  not  those  whose  true  character  can  be  discerned 
at  a  glance.  The  delicate  shades  of  disorder  can  only  be 
recognized  by  one  who  has  closely  studied  the  operations 
of  the  healthy  mind,  and  is  familiar  with  that  broad,  debate- 
able  ground  that  lies  between  unquestionable  sanity  and 
unquestionable  insanity.  How  little  dependence  could  we 
place  upon  the  testimony  of  a  physician  concerning  the  re- 
sultsof  a  cadaveric  autopsy,  who  had  not,  by  frequent  inspec¬ 
tion, made  himself  acquainted  with  the  healthy  appearance  of 
the  organs.  We  readily  see  the  presumption  of  saying  that 
an  organ  is  diseased,  without  knowing  precisely  how  it 
looked  when  in  health. 

How  the  knowledge  in  question  can  be  obtained,  is  a 
query  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  I  certainly  should 
not  refer  you  to  any  of  those  systems  of  mental  philoso¬ 
phy  that  are  supposed  to  unfold  and  describe  the  various 
operations  of  the  mind.  The  metaphysicians  will  render 
us  little  aid  in  this  department  of  our  duties.  Their  inves¬ 
tigations  are  confined  to  a  very  limited  section  of  the  great 
domain  of  mental  philosophy,  each  one  believing  that  he 
has  within  himself  all  the  materials  necessary  to  a  success¬ 
ful  result,  scarcely  regarding  the  manifestations  of  mind 
when  affected  by  disease  as  belonging  to  his  province. 
Were  I  to  refer  you  at  all  to  books,  it  would  rather  be  to 
those  immortal  works  which  represent  men  in  the  concrete, 
living,  acting,  speaking  men,  displaying  the  affections  and 
passions,  the  manners  and  motives  of  actual  men.  Locke 
and  Stewart  will  do  you  less  service  than  Shakspeare  or 
Moliere,  But  better  than  all  books,  though  their  aid  is  not 
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to  bo  despised,  are  personal  observation  and  study  of  mental 
phenomena  as  strikingly  exhibited  in  real  life.  To  him 
who  is  engaged  in  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  insane, 
every  mental  peculiarity,  especially  in  the  normal  condi¬ 
tion,  should  be  an  object  of  study,  nor  will  he  notice  with¬ 
out  the  deepest  interest,  those  traits  of  character  that  mark 
the  transition  between  health  and  disease.  He  must  learn 
to  distinguish  the  thoughts  and  manners  of  the  one  condi¬ 
tion  from  those  of  the  other,  and  endeavor  to  gain  a  ready 
perception  of  the  general  air  and  tone  characteristic  of  each. 
Ho  kind  of  preparation  will  better  fit  him  for  performing  the 
peculiar  duty  of  an  expert,  which  consists  in  forming  opinions 
respecting  mental  conditions,  from  a  few  and  perhaps  dis-  . 
connected  facts.  Without  it  he  will  be  constantly  liable  to 
the  mistake  of  regarding  a  trait  or  act  as  indicative  of  dis¬ 
ease,  for  no  other  reason,  perhaps,  than  because  it  occurs  in 
a  case  supposed  to  be  doubtful,  and  of  confounding  natural 
eccentricities  and  impulses  with  the  manifestations  of  active 
insanity.  The  expert  who  is  deficient  in  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  can  never  be  a  reliable  witness  in  questions  of 
insanity. 

However  well  prepared  the  witness  may  be,  he  will  find 
it  necessary  to  be  on  his  guard  against  another  disadvantage 
incident  to  our  method  of  eliciting  evidence.  He  is  called 
by  the  party  that  has  reason  to  believe  that  his  testimony 
will  serve  the  purpose  of  the  latter.  He  is,  in  form  at  least, 
that  party’s  witness,  engaged  by  him,  and  by  him  made 
acquainted  with  all  that  he  knows  respecting  the  merits  of 
the  case.  The  consequence  of  such  a  relation  is  that  he 
can  scarcely  help  testifying  under  a  bias.  In  many  cases, 
no  doubt,  this  would  be  unavoidable,  under  any  mode  of 
procedure,  and  the  only  thing  the  expert  can  do,  is  to  shun 
the  evils  of  this  arrangement,  as  much  as  he  possibly  can. 
Counsel  look  at  one  side  of  the  question  only,  and  naturally 
endeavor  to  make  the  expert  participate  in  their  views, 
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while  their  intercourse  is  marked  by  a  kind  of  cordiality 
and  fellow-feeling,  somewhat  adverse  to  that  independence 
which  the  expert  should  never  relinquish.  Counsel  should 
be  given  to  understand  distinctly,  that  your  opinion  will  be 
determined  by  the  evidence  given  in  court,  not  their  state¬ 
ment  of  it,  if  you  would  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  self- 
reproach  incurred  by  testimony  which  subsequent  reflection 
will  not  confirm,  and,  on  the  other,  the  unjdeasant  predica¬ 
ment  of  unexpectedly  running  counter  to  the  views  of  the 
the  party  that  placed  you  on  the  stand.  Your  language 
should  be,  UI  will  make  the  examination,  or  hear  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  case,  if  you  wish  it,  and  if  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead  me  will  serve  your  client,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  call  me,  but  otherwise  you  had  better  not  place  me  on 
the  stand.” 

The  witness  now  being  fairly  on  the  stand,  I  would  offer 
him  a  few  hints  by  which  he  may  profit  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty. 

In  the  first  place,  let  him  beware  how  he  suffers  the  dread 
of  being  thought  ignorant  of  his  profession,  to  draw  from 
him  a  positive  and  unqualified  reply,  where  a  modest  doubt 
would  have  better  expressed  the  extent  of  his  knowledge. 
It  is  not  expected  that  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  without 
any  special  preparation,  he  should  always  be  ready  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  on  an  obscure  point,  or  one  somewhat 
remote  from  the  line  of  his  ordinary  duties.  Neither  court 
nor  counsel  ever  commit  a  folly  like  this.  They  are  care¬ 
ful  to  make  their  opinions  the  result  of  calm,  deliberate 
reflection  and  thorough  research.  And  why  should  the 
physician  do  otherwise  ?  Life  and  death  may  be  involved 
in  his  testimony,  and  the  consequence  of  his  rash  confidence 
may  be  the  ruin  of  a  fellow-being,  and  a  harvest  of  self- 
upbraiding  to  himself.  He  loses  no  reputation  necessarily, 
by  honestly  stating  that  he  is  unprepared  to  give  an  opinion 
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without  mature  consideration,  but  he  cannot  help  losing 
much  by  taking  the  opposite  course. 

There  is  another  and  a  kindred  point  on  which  the  expert 
will  need  all  his  caution.  The  object  of  counsel,  as  every 
body  knows,  is  not  so  much  to  elicit  the  truth,  as  to  serve 
their  client,  and  thus  every  particular  question,  as  well  as 
the  general  tenor  of  the  examination,  is  adapted  to  this 
purpose.  They  form  an  hypothesis,  or  lay  down  a  plan  of 
operations,  and  then  frame  their  questions  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  wished  for  reply.  Let  the  witness  never  forget,  there¬ 
fore,  that  every  question  has  its  object,  and  take  care  that 
his  answer  be  carefully  considered. 

It  also  happens  that  an  ignorance  of  medical  terms,  if 
not  of  medical  subjects,  often  prevents  the  counsel  from 
using  language  with  that  degree  of  precision  which  is  indis¬ 
pensable  in  the  discussion  of  scientific  subjects.  The  wit¬ 
ness  should  insist,  therefore,  on  having  the  question  clearly 
expressed,  and  never  allow  himself  to  answer  a  question  he 
does  not  thoroughly  comprehend.  Equally  necessary  is  it 
for  him  to  be  careful  how  he  returns  categorical  answers 
to  the  questions  put  to  him,  for  they  are  apt  to  leave  wrong 
impressions  upon  those  who  are  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  and  may  be  adroitly  used  to  embarrass 
the  witness  and  discredit  his  testimony.  If  he  would  avoid 
this  result,  he  must,  in  spite  of  the  authoritative  demand 
for  a  yes  or  no ,  so  qualify  and  explain  his  answers,  as 
to  prevent  any  mistake  of  their  meaning,  and  no  dread 
of  amplification  should  deter  him  from  his  purpose.  Let 
him  bear  in  mind  that  he  has  an  unquestionable  right  to 
express  his  opinion  in  his  own  way,  and  that  he  is  put  upon 
the  stand,  not  solely  to  answer  such  questions  as  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  counsel  may  prompt  to  further  their  ends,  but 
to  give  an  opinion  on  a  scientific  subject  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  cause  of  justice.  Such,  in  point  of  fact, 
notwithstanding  our  modes  of  procedure,  is  the  proper 
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function  of  the  expert,  and,  judging  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence,  courts  are  disposed  to  receive  any  light  he  can  furnish, 
and  will  sustain  him  in  his  endeavor  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  understood.  Indeed,  they  are  less  likely  to  yield 
their  confidence  to  categorical  and  unqualified  statements, 
indicative,  as  they  must  he,  either  of  ignorance  or  trepida¬ 
tion,  than  to  the  cautious  and  guarded  manner  character¬ 
istic  of  true  science. 

The  medical  witness  must  be  on  his  guard  against  another 
favorite  manoeuvre  of  counsel — that  of  supposing  cases, 
and  drawing  out  of  the  witness  an  opinion  that  may  be 
advantageously  applied  to  the  case  in  hand.  It  is  easy 
enough  for  an  active  imagination  to  create  a  case  apparently 
favorable  to  a  certain  hypothesis.  And  this  is  its  radical 
fault,  that  it  is  without  life  or  substantiality,  a  mere  figment 
of  the  brain.  It  is  a  well-settled  principle,  that  in  matters 
of  science,  opinions  must  not  be  formed  on  a  partial  state¬ 
ment  of  facts ;  but  how  can  any  statement  be  regarded  as 
complete  or  incomplete,  which  is  professedly  fictitious  ?  In 
a  case  where  the  validity  of  a  will  was  contested  on  the 
ground  of  the  insanity  of  one  of  the  subscribing  witnesses, 
it  appeared  in  evidence,  that  he  had,  at  one  time,  enter¬ 
tained  some  gross  delusions  and  attempted  suicide,  but  that 
for  a  few  months  previous  to  the  execution  of  the  will,  he 
had  renounced  the  delusions,  pursued  his  studies,  wrote 
a  very  good  book,  and  in  short,  seemed  to  be  entirely 
like  himself,  with  the  exception  of  unusual  shyness  and 
desire  for  solitude.  To  one  of  the  experts  w7ho  had  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  this  person  was  of  sound  mind, 
this  question  was  put :  “  Supposing  he  had  committed  mur¬ 
der  about  the  time  he  witnessed  the  will,  would  you  have 
considered  him  as  morally  responsible  for  the  act  ?”  The 
question  was  artfully  founded  upon  the  imputed  disposition  # 
of  the  expert  to  admit  too  readily  the  plea  of  insanity  in 
criminal  cases.  The  court  did  not  permit  it  to  be  answered, 
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but  the  reply  would  have  availed  the  party  nothing.  An 
act  of  homicide  is  a  fact,  or  more  properly,  a  body  of  facts, 
a  knowledge  of  every  one  of  which  may  be  necessary  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  mental  condition  of  the  person  com¬ 
mitting  it.  Nothing  ccmld  be  more  presumptuous  than  to 
form  an  opinion  in  such  a  case,  without  an  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all,  even  the  minutest  of  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  it.  Here  was  an  endeavor  to  draw  out  a  professional 
opinion  on  an  abstract  idea,  and  even  if  a  tissue  of  circum¬ 
stances  had  been  supposed,  they  would  have  formed  no 
ground  for  an  opinion. 

Another  professional  manoeuvre  of  a  kindred  nature,  is 
that  of  selecting  one  or  more  particulars  which  have  been 
adduced  among  the  indications  of  insanity,  and  then  ask¬ 
ing  the  medical  witness  if  he  regards  that  as  a  proof  of 
insanity.  It  is  always  one  of  those  things  which,  whatever 
they  may  signify  when  viewed  in  connection  with  one 
another,  yet  singly  considered,  prove  nothing  respecting 
the  mental  condition.  And  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that 
the  attempt  is  made  to  throw  the  expert  upon  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma,  for  if  he  replies  in  the  negative,  he  appears  to 
deny  what  he  has  but  just  virtually  affirmed;  if  in  the 
affirmative,  he  stultifies  himself  in  his  eagerness  to  avoid  a 
fancied  inconsistency.  The  only  course  for  him  is,  to  state 
the  general  principles  which  no  one  sees  exemplified  oftener 
than  himself ;  that,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  insanity 
is  manifested,  not  so  much  by  any  particular  trait,  as  by 
the  general  character  of  the  person’s  conduct  and  conver¬ 
sation,  as  compared  with  that  which  he  exhibited  when 
admitted  to  be  sane  ;  that,  in  regard  to  many  patients,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  mention  a  single  trait  that  none  but 
an  insane  man  would  exhibit ;  that  even  in  the  strongest 
cases,  it  would  often  be  difficult  to  give  reasons  for  a  be¬ 
lief  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  have  no  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  of  insanity ;  and  that  this  difficulty  be- 
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comes  an  impossibility  when  the  indications  are  obscure, 
or  consist  more  in  the  general  style  of  the  conduct  and  dis¬ 
course,  than  in  any  single  act  or  notion.  At  any  rate,  let 
him  firmly  decline  to  form  an  opinion  on  one  or  two  selected 
facts. 

Lawyers  are  much  disposed  to  ask  for  a  definition  of 
insanity,  and  it  will  be  well  for  the  witness  to  be  prepared 
on  this  point,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  not  so  much  to  obtain  any  light  on  the  subject,  as 
to  perplex  and  embarrass  him.  Medical  writers  have  exer¬ 
cised  their  wits  in  finding  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  a 
definition  of  insanity,  in  the  belief  that  if  once  discovered 
they  would  know  precisely  what  insanity  is  and  what  it  is 
not.  It  is  generally  admitted,  I  believe,  that  no  one  has 
yet  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  laudable  purpose,  for 
insanity  belongs  to  a  class  of  phenomena  that  may  be 
described  and  explained,  but  are  not  the  proper  object  of 
a  definition  ;  and  the  reason  why  an  unexceptionable  one 
has  not  appeared,  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  obscu¬ 
rity  of  the  subject,  as  because  it  is  totally  inappropriate  and 
nugatory.  If  the  medical  witness  suffers  himself  to  be 
drawn  into  a  metaphysical  discussion,  he  will  be  sure  to  be 
worsted,  for  his  opponent  is  cool  and  prepared,  while  he  is 
taken  by  surprise,  and  unable  to  see  the  point  to  which  he 
is  dexterously  lead. 

The  witness  is  sometimes  asked  if  all  people  are  not  more 
or  less  insane,  and  if  all  crime  is  not  temporary  madness. 
The  object  of  the  question  is  to  excite  a  prejudice  against 
the  plea  of  insanity  generally,  by  implying  that  it  is  used 
to  shield  the  evil-doer  from  the  penal  consequences  of  un¬ 
bridled  passion.  Although  never  relevant  to  the  case  in 
hand,  yet  the  witness  may  sometimes  deem  it  proper  to 
return  a  formal  and  deliberate  answer  ;  and  if  his  views  on 
the  subject  agree  with  mine,  he  will  firmly  maintain  the 
distinction  between  normal  passion  and  maniacal  fury, — 
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between  the  infirmities  and  short-comings  of  a  limited 
nature  and  the  manifestations  of  unequivocal  disease.  If 
people  choose  to  set  up,  in  good  faith  or  otherwise,  a  fancied 
ideal  of  perfection,  and  regard  every  one  who  falls  short 
of  it  as  more  or  less  unsound,  I  would  only  object  to  the 
misapplication  of  terms  ;  but  while  I  acknowledge  the  diffi¬ 
culty  sometimes  of  running  the  line  between  vice  and  insan¬ 
ity  where  they  border  on  each  other,  I  believe  that,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  wide  enough  asunder  and  easily  distin¬ 
guished.  Nature  draws  no  dividing  lines  in  the  realms  of 
moral  or  natural  science.  Classes  and  orders  and  genera 
merge  into  one  another,  and  the  inquirer  is  ever  treading 
upon  some  debateable  ground,  where  the  clearest  distinctions 
and  definitions  quite  vanish  away.  Why  then  should  it  be 
thought  so  strange,  that  the  empire  of  health  should  be  divi¬ 
ded  by  no  palpable  line  from  that  of  disease  ?  or  that  this 
fact  does  not  authorize  the  conclusion  that  their  respective 
phenomena  can  seldom  be  accurately  distinguished  from 
one  another  ?  Our  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  crime, 
if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  has  been  greatly  enriched  of  late 
years,  by  observations  in  hospitals,  jails  and  court-rooms, 
in  the  purlieus  of  vice  and  the  walks  of  respectable  society  ; 
but  the  old  land-marks,  the  fundamental  distinctions  remain 
as  prominent  as  ever. 

Of  late  years  it  has  been  common  to  ask  the  expert’s 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  moral  insanity,  for  the  purpose 
of  attaching  to  him  an  unpopular  doctrine,  and  thereby 
diminishing  the  weight  of  his  evidence.  It  is  well  to  have 
our  minds  made  up  on  this  point.  I  presume  no  member 
of  this  Association  has  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  form 
of  mental  disease  that  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  moral  sen¬ 
timents  and  affections,  the  intellectual  powers  evincing  no 
appreciable  derangement.  But,  however  satisfactory  the 
proof  of  it  may  be  to  us,  most  people  treat  it  with  a  degree 
of  skepticism  not  less  strange  than  the  readiness  with  which 
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they  are  accustomed  to  accept,  without  proof  and  against 
reason,  any  new-fangled  doctrine  in  morals  or  science, 
which  may  happen  to  strike  their  fancy,  or  flatter  their 
prejudices.  The  world  at  large  can  perceive  no  distinction 
between  the  manifestations  of  such  disease  and  those  of 
ordinary,  every-day  depravity,  and  the  language  which  it 
addresses  to  the  luckless  patient  is,  “  If  you  have  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  impulse  to  commit  crime,  we  have  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  impulse  to  punish  you.”  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
be  an  inability  in  most  men, — the  intelligent  and  cultivated 
as  well  as  the  ignorant  and  thoughtless — to  conceive  of  any 
insanity  that  does  not  involve  thp  intellectual  powers,  and 
the  accumulation  of  proof  only  strengthens  the  difficulty 
instead  of  removing  it.  Ho  where  has  the  fact  met  with 
less  favor  than  on  the  bench,  as  if  it  carried  with  it  some¬ 
thing  peculiarly  repulsive  to  the  judicial  conscience.  It  is 
folly  to  contend  against  such  prejudices,  and  therefore  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  term  moral  insanity  was  ever  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  court  of  justice,  for,  under  the  circumstances, 
it  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  harm,  while  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  it  is  unnecessary.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  party  is  insane.  The  law  does  not  oblige  us  to  enter 
into  nice  distinctions  respecting  the  form  of  the  disorder. 
I  doubt  if  the  witness  is  obliged  to  give  his  opinion  on  any 
question  of  insanity  disconnected  with  the  case  in  hand, 
and  if  the  object  is  obviously  to  embarrass  him,  lie  had 
better  stand  upon  his  rights. 

The  course  usually  adopted  for  eliciting  the  opinion  of 
the  expert,  in  questions  of  insanity,  is,  to  ask  him  if  he  has 
heard  the  evidence,  and  if  he  has,  and  supposing  it  to  be 
true,  what  is  his  opinion  respecting  the  mental  condition 
of  the  party.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  discrepan¬ 
cies  and  contradictions  appear  in  the  testimony,  quite  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  idea  of  its  being  all  true.  Having  no  right 
to  decide  for  himself  between  the  true  and  the  false,  what 
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is  the  expert  to  do  ?  Without  prescribing  to  others  a  rule 
of  conduct  in  this  emergency,  I  can  only  say  for  myself, 
that  where  these  contradictions  are  of  a  trivial  character 
and  confined  to  subordinate  points,  I  presume  they  may  be 
overlooked  without  any  impropriety ;  but  where  they 
involve  the  main  facts  at  issue,  1  see  not  how  he  can  arrive 
at  any  conclusion  without  assuming  the  functions  of  the 
jury.  In  this  contingency,  he  can  only  candidly  state  his 
embarrassment,  show  how  the  testimony  clashes,  describe 
the  bearing  which  its  several  portions  may  have  on  his 
opinion,  and  leave  the  farther  disposal  of  the  matter  to  the 
court. 

It  often  happens  too,  that  the  evidence,  without  involving 
any  manifest  contradiction  of  facts,  bears  the  marks  of  high 
coloring,  of  exaggerated  statement,  or  unintentional  omis¬ 
sions.  Different  witnesses,  we  well  know,  seldom  state  the 
same  facts  precisely  alike.  There  will  be  something  either 
of  addition  or  omission,  in  the  testimony  of  each,  calculated 
to  leave  an  impression  different  from  that  produced  by  the 
rest.  Here,  I  presume,  the  expert  is  permitted,  if  not  re¬ 
quired,  to  make  such  allowances  as  are  naturally  made  by 
every  other  person  around  him,  otherwise  he  would  be  for¬ 
ever  debarred  from  giving  an  opinion  in  a  judicial  inquiry. 
But  the  expert  must  never  forget,  that  it  is  the  whole  evi¬ 
dence  on  which  his  testimony  must  be  founded,  and  if  it  be 
contradictory  or  deficient,  he  will  best  consult  his  own 
reputation  and  promote  the  ends  of  justice,  by  candidly 
stating  the  facts. 

The  question  has  often  been  raised,  whether  the  medical 
witnesses  in  a  case  should  consult  with  one  another  previ¬ 
ous  to  giving  their  testimony  in  court.  It  has  been  appre¬ 
hended  that  such  consultations  would  prove  unfavorable  to 
a  proper  independence,  and  to  some  extent,  substitute  per¬ 
sonal  biases  for  conclusions  honestly  drawn  from  the  evi¬ 
dence.  A  little  diversity  of  opinion  is  supposed  to  have  a 
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less  suspicious  appearance,  than  a  uniformity  of  statement 
which  might  indicate  a  preconcerted  arrangement.  There 
may  be  some  ground  for  the  apprehension  here  mentioned, 
but  not  sufficient,  I  think,  to  deter  us  from  availing  our¬ 
selves  of  this  measure,  if  otherwise  proper.  The  opinion 
of  the  expert  is  undoubtedly  founded  on  the  facts  in  evi¬ 
dence,  but  it  is  unquestionably  guided  in  a  great  degree, 
by  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  general  subject.  If  he 
may  consult  books — the  written  experience  of  others — why 
not  the  authors  themselves,  or  any  one  possessing  the 
requisite  information  ?  In  the  interchange  of  thoughts  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  viva  voce  discussion,  much  may  be  elicited  hav¬ 
ing  an  important  bearing  on  the  points  in  question.  The 
views  of  the  witnesses  are  rendered  more  clear  and  precise, 
and  if  any  of  them  are  obliged  to  yield  somewhat  of  the 
ground  they  have  assumed,  still  it  may  prove  that  they 
have  gained  more  than  they  have  given  up.  I  may  mention, 
however,  in  this  connection,  though  the  fact  is  not  exactly 
germain  to  this  conclusion,  that  in  no  trial  that  I  have  been 
connected  with,  was  there,  to  my  knowledge,  any  consulta¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  witnesses.  The  thing  was  never  pro¬ 
posed.  Whether  something  would  have  been  gained  by  a 
free  interchange  of  views,  is  a  question  not  easily  answered. 

I  scarcely  need  remind  the  witness  that,  above  all  things, 
he  should  be  cool  and  quiet,  and  never  be  provoked  into  a 
sharp  reply  or  a  cutting  retort.  Let  him  be  careful  how  he 
descends  from  the  high  position  which  he  holds  in  virtue 
of  his  function,  in  which  he  will  be  always  respected  as 
long  as  he  respects  himself ;  for  if  beaten  at  these  weapons, 
as  he  probably  will  be,  his  opinions  will  be  shorn  of  much 
of  the  weight  wTith  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been 
received.  ITe  must  make  up  his  mind  to  have  his  senti¬ 
ments  travestied  and  sneered  at,  his  motives  impugned,  and 
pit-falls  dug  in  his  path,  with  the  same  kind  of  indifference 
with  which  he  would  hear  the  maledictions  of  an  excited 
patient. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

.  .  GHEEL. 

BY  PLINY  EARLE,  M.  D. 

No  objects  of  contrast,  no  extremes  or  opposites  are  much 
more  dissimilar  than  the  different  sections  of  country  trav¬ 
ersed  by  the  Rhine,  between  Johannesberg  and  the  sea. 
From  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Rhinegan  to  “  the  Castled 
Crag  of  Draclienfels,”  the  river  is  almost  uninterruptedly 
hemmed  in  by  precipitous  mountains,  while  the  largest 
portion  of  the  district  farther  down,  extending  through  the 
Netherlands,  is  an  undiversified,  monotonous  level.  '  The 
former  of  these  divisions  is  the  region,  par  excellence ,  of 
legendary  tales.  But,  although  these  compositions  of  min¬ 
gled  fact  and  fable  are  mostly  concentrated  among  the 
mountains,  a  country  best  adapted  to  their  romantic  spirit, 
yet  even  the  low  lands  of  Flanders  are  not  wholly  destitute 
of  them.  The  outlines  of  one  of  these  are  as  follows : 

Sometime  in  the  seventh  century  there  lived,  in  Ireland, 
a  girl  named  Dyinpna,  who  was  no  less  remarkable  for 
beauty  than  for  piety  and  chastity.  But  her  loveliness 
excited  the  most  unholy  passions  and  desires  of  her  father, 

.  who,  instigated  by  the  devil,  determined  to  gratify  them, 
even  though  he  should  accomplish  the  ruin  of  his  own 
daughter.  Maintaining  her  virtue,  but  shocked  at  the  un¬ 
natural  conduct  of  her  parent,  she  resolved  to  %  beyond 
the  possible  reach  of  his  power.  Accordingly,  having 
obtained  the  companionship  of  a  priest,  named  Geburnus, 
she  escaped  from  her  native  country,  and  found  a  place 
of  supposed  security  in  a  secluded  district  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

The  father  was  greatly  angered  when  he  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  departure  of  his  lovely  daughter.  Still  incited 
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by  the  devil,  who  constantly  followed  him,  whispering  evil 
in  his  ears,  he  determined  to  find  her  place  of  refuge,  though 
at  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth.  He  prosecuted  enqui¬ 
ries  until  he  discovered  the  course  she  had  taken,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  her,  the  evil  one  still  at  his  ear.  The  winds  did  not 
dismast  his  vessel,  the  waters  did  not  overwhelm  it.  He 
landed  upon  the  continent,  found  his  daughter,  and  imme¬ 
diately  caused  her  to  be  beheaded.  She  died  and  became 
a  saint.  She  was  buried,  and  her  bones — the  bones  of  Saint 
Dympna — were  worshiped.  But  even  after  her  death,  the 
good  and  benevolent  saint  devoted  herself  to  the  afflicted 
of  the  human  race ;  to  the  restoration  of  those  whose  rea¬ 
son  had  become  alienated. 

Geburnus  also  died,  and  was  buried  beside  the  martyred 
girl  whom,  in  her  flight  from  an  incestuous  father,  he  had 
protected.  A  chapel  was  erected  near  the  graves,  and 
hither  came  the  insane  from  all  quarters  of  the  land,  to 
intercede  with  the  blessed  saint,  and  to  be  healed  by  her 
health-restoring  power.  In  process  of  time,  as  the  fame 
and  influence  of  the  saint  became  more  and  more  extended, 
the  people  erected  a  new  church,  some  half-mile  distant 
from  the  graves  of  Dympna  and  Geburnus.  It  is  a  massive 
structure,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  length,  and 
otherwise  correspondingly  proportioned.  Nor  is  it  an  unim¬ 
portant  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  its  builders, 
that  the  stone  of  which  this  large  edifice  is  composed,  was 
drawn  more  than  thirty  miles  over  a  heavy  sandy  road. 
The  were  prodigal  of  toil  until  this,  the  principal  church 
of  the  commune  of  GheeP  was  completed. 

At  length  some  Germans  came  to  Gheel,  for  the  purpose 
of  exhuming  the  remains  of  Saint  Dympna,  and  removing 
them  to  their  own  country.  They  excavated  the  wrong 
grave  and  obtained  the  bones  of  the  priest  Geburnus.  The 
Gheelans,  excited  at  the  intended  outrage,  attacked  the 
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Germans,  but  were  repulsed.  The  latter,  discovering  their 
mistake  in  regard  to  the  remains,  again  went  to  work,  and 
dug  to  the  coffin  of  Saint  Dympna.  But,  with  all  the 
power  which  could  be  applied,  they  could  not  remove  it — 
could  not  stir  it  a  hair-breadth.  The  Gheelans,  reinforced, 
returned,  reattacked  the  Germans,  conquered  and  drove 
them  from  the  country.  Thus  rid  of  their  enemy,  they 
attempted  to  remove  the  coffin  of  the  saint,  but  for  a  long 
time  were  equally  unsuccessful  with  the  Germans.  It 
appeared  as  if  no  human  power  were  able  to  stir  the  bones 
of  Dympna.  When  all  imaginable  devices  had  failed,  and 
the  attempt  was  about  to  be  relinquished,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
boy,  as  if  by  chance,  came  by.  “  If  you  would  succeed,” 
said  he,  “  you  must  take  yonder  horse.”  The  people  gazed 
with  astonishment.  The  boy  had  never  spoken  before.  He 
never  spoke  again.  These  were  the  only  words  he  ever 
uttered.  The  particular  horse  which  he  had  designated 
was  attached  to  the  coffin,  and  the  remains  of  the  saint 
were  thus  removed  without  further  difficulty,  to  the  new 
church,  where  they  are  still  preserved  in  a  shrine  of  silver. 
The  stones  of  the  coffin  were  deposited  in  an  elegant  case, 
which  was  placed  in  the  chancel,  elevated  upon  pillars  at 
height  sufficient  for  a  person  to  kneel  beneath  it. 

Meanwhile,  a  knowledge  of  the  miraculously  curative 
power  of  Saint  Dympna  circulated  more  widely,  and  the 
insane  from  all  the  surrounding  provinces  were  brought  to 
Gheel  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  her  assistance.  Arrived 
there,  the  ceremonies  performed,  were  as  follows  : 

“  The  relatives  of  the  patient  cause  a  nine  days’  offering 
(' une  neuvaine)  to  be  made  in  the  church  of  St.  Amans.* 
During  the  nine  days  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  house 
attached  to  the  church.  He  is  shut  up  alone,  or  with  other 

*This  was  called  the  church  of  St.  Dympna  by  the  gentleman  who  con¬ 
ducted  me  through  it. — P.  E. 
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companions  of  misfortune,  under  the  surveillance  of  two 
old  women.  A  priest  comes  every  day  to  say  mass,  and  to 
read  prayers.  The  patients  who  are  tranquil,  accompanied 
by  some  children  of  the  country,  by  some  devotees,  make, 
during  the  nine  days,  the  circuit  of  the  church,  three  times 
on  the  outside,  and  three  times  within.  When  the  patients 
are  in  the  chancel,  where  stands  the  case  enclosing  the 
stones  of  the  saint’s  coffin,  they  kneel  and  pass  under  this 
case  three  times,  that  is,  at  each  circuit  which  they  make 
of  the  interior.  If  the  patient  be  furious,  a  person  of  the 
country  and  some  children  are  paid  for  making  the  process¬ 
ions  for  him. 

“  While  the  patient  makes  the  three  circuits,  his  relatives 
are  in  the  interior,  praying  to  the  saint  to  effect  a  resto¬ 
ration.  Mass  is  said  on  the  ninth  day,  the  patient  is  exor¬ 
cised,  and  sometimes  a  second  offering  (neuvaine)  is  com¬ 
menced.”* 

Such  is  the  legend  of  Gheel.  It  commences,  perhaps, 
in  fable,  but  terminates  in  the  authentic  history  of  recent 
years.  The  place  has  been,  for  centuries,  known  as  a  resort 
for  persons  suffering  under  mental  disorders,  and  the  cere¬ 
monies  for  securing  the  favor  of  Saint  Dympna,  are  accu¬ 
rately  described. 

The  principal  information  in  regard  to  this  unique  com¬ 
mune,  which  has  hitherto  been  received  upon  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  is  contained  in  the  description  by  Esquirol. 
who  visited  it  in  1821,  and  published  an  account  of  it  in 
1822,  which  was  afterwards  embodied  in  his  large  work 
upon  mental  diseases.  No  American  has  described  it,  and 
probably,  previous  to  1849,  no  one  had  visited  it.  Being 
in  Belgium,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  I  determined  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  it  by  personal  observation. 

A  diligence  runs  daily  between  Antwerp  and  Gheel,  the 
distance  being  about  twenty-five  miles.  Upon  a  beautiful 

*Des  Maladies  Mentales,  Par  B.  Esquirol.  Vol.  2d,  p.  173-14. 
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afternoon  in  July,  I  took  a  seat  in  this  conveyance.  For 
several  miles  we  passed  through  a  fertile  and  highly  culti¬ 
vated  district,  teeming  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  the 
road  bordered  upon  both  sides  with  almost  uninterrupted 
rows  of  trees.  Soon  after  leaving  the  old  town  of  Sierre, 
the  soil  became  light  and  sandy,  and  vegetation  less  abun¬ 
dant.  Trees  no  longer  bordered  the  road,  but  small  pines 
were  scattered  over  the  country,  and,  at  length,  we  trav¬ 
ersed  an  almost  sterile  plain.  As  the  horses  slowly  dragged 
the  burdened  wheels  through  the  sand,  the  idea  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  desolation  of  nature  comported  well  with 
the  mental  desolation  which  I  was  about  to  witness ;  that 
the  change  in  the  face  of  the  earth,  during  this  short  jour¬ 
ney,  was  typical  of  the  alteration  in  a  vigorous  mind  when, 
by  disease,  it  is  transformed  into  a  dreary  intellectual  waste. 
As  we  approached  Gheel,  however,  the  landscape  again 
assumed  a  more  cheerful  aspect,  and  rich  fields,  laden  with 
grass  and  grain,  stretched  far  and  wide  around  us.  Nature 
resumed  her  smiles,  and  the  strong  mind  which  had  been 
made  a  desert  was  again  restored  to  reason.  We  entered 
the  town  or  city,  and  stopped  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Carnpine. 

The  commune  of  Gheel  is  about  twelve  miles  square,  and 
contains  a  population  of  ten  thousand  persons,  exclusive  of 
the  insane.  The  city  of  Gheel  has  but  about  three  thou¬ 
sand,  the  remainder  being  distributed  upon  farms,  and  in 
eighteen  small  villages,  or  hamlets,  in  different  sections  of 
the  commune.  The  country  is  level,  the  soil  in  some  parts 
good,  and  highly  cultivated  and  productive ;  in  others, 
light  and  sandy.  Agriculture,  the  care  of  the  insane,  and 
the  manufacture  of  lace,  are  the  principal  occupations  and 
sources  of  revenue  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  city  of  Gheel,  like  most  other  small  towns  upon  the 
continent,  is  as  completely  built  as  if  it  were  a  portion  of 
one  of  the  larger  capitals.  The  houses  are  constructed  of 
stone  or  brick,  and  but  few  of  them  are  more  than  two 
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Stories  in  height.  The  principal  church,  the  public  offices, 
and  the  houses  for  the  entertainment  of  travelers,  are  upon 
the  limits  of  a  large  open  square,  near  the  centre  of  the 
city.  The  accommodations  of  the  Hotel  de  la  Camjpine  are 
quite  as  comfortable  as  could  be  expected  in  a  place  so 
secluded,  and  of  so  little  trade.  Within  the  square  is  a 
public  well,  with  a  large  pump,  the  creaking  of  whose  heavy 
iron  handle,  as  it  is  moved  by  the  village  maids — city  maids 
they  must  be  called,  since  they  are  under  the  government 
of  a  Burgomaster — coming,  one  after  another,  from  vari¬ 
ous  directions,  to  procure  water  for  domestic  use,  is  almost 
the  only  sound  which,  of  a  summer  afrernoon,  disturbs  the 
silence  of  the  place. 

The  house  in  which  patients  were  formerly  kept,  while 
performing  the  neuvaine ,  is  so  connected  with  the  church 
as  apparently  to  form  a  part  of  it.  Upon  either  side  of  its 
immense  fire-place  an  iron  ring  is  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  a 
chair  attached.  These  were  used  for  the  confinement  of 
the  excited  and  violent.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
church  is  the  case  containing  the  stones  of  the  coffin  of 
Saint  Dympna.  The  floor  beneath  it,  although  of  stone,  is 
very  perceptibly  worn  away  by  the  persons  who  have  knelt 
there,  in  their  intercessions  to  the  saint.  In  near  proximity 
to  the  case,  there  is  a  small  side-chapel.  Suspended  upon 
its  walls  there  still  exists  a  well-preserved  series  of  ancient 
oaken  tablets,  representing,  by  figures  carved  in  alto  relievo , 
nine  scenes  in  the  history  of  the  saint.  The  subjects  of 
•  these  may  be  understood  by  the  following  translation  of  the 
Latin  inscriptions  upon  the  several  tablets  : 

1.  Here  Dympna*  is  born  of  Christ. 

2.  She  is  given  to  an  angel  to  be  guarded. 

3.  She  refuses  incest  with  her  father. 

4.  Being  virtuous,  she  leaves  her  ancient  country. 

*Esquirol  invariably  writes  this  “  Nymphna,”  but  I  only  heard  it  spoken, 
at  Gheel,  as  Dympna.  Upon  the  tablet  it  is  Dimpna. 
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5.  Being  found,  she  is  given  up  to  her  father. 

6.  She  is  slain,  a  victim  to  chastity. 

7.  They  collect  the  remains  of  the  angel. 

8.  They  worship  the  hones  of  the  martyr. 

9.  She  ministers  unto  many  sick  people. 

• 

The  carving  is  pretty  well  executed.  Whenever  the 
wicked  father  of  the  saint  is  introduced,  the  image  of  the 
“  unwearied  adversary,”  with  an  infernal  grin,  is  at  his  ear. 
In  the  last  tablet  the  saint  is  represented  curing  the  insane, 
from  the  top  of  the  head  of  one  of  whom  a  “  devil  ”  is 
making  his  egress. 

The  number  of  insane  in  the  commune  of  Gheel,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  was  about  four  hundred. 
In  1803,  it  had  increased  to  six  hundred.  In  1812  there 
were  but  five  hundred,  and  in  1821,  four  hundred.  In 
1849,  according  to  Mons.  Yygen,  the  Commissaire  de 
Police ,  there  were  about  one  thousand,  making  the  whole 
population  of  the  commune  eleven  thousand,  of  which  the 
proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  sane,  was,  of  course,  as  one 
to  ten. 

There  are  but  three  hundred  patients  in  the  city  of  Gheel. 
The  remainder  are  distributed  among  the  farmers,  and  in 
sixteen  of  the  eighteen  hamlets.  The  number  of  patients 
in  the  houses  where  they  are  taken  is  variable,  but  no  per¬ 
son  is  permitted  to  have  more  than  five.  M.  Yygen  thinks 
that,  in  the  city,  there  are  not  more  than  one  hundred  fam¬ 
ilies  which  do  not  receive  them. 

The  accommodations  are  of  various  grades.  At  some 
houses  which  I  visited,  the  apartments  were  very  agreeable' 
and  commodious,  but  in  none  were  they  furnished  in  a  style 
nearly  so  elegant,  as  that  of  many  of  the  private  institu¬ 
tions  for  the  insane  in  Belgium,  France,  England  and 
America.  But  at  Gheel,  much  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  patients  are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and 
but  fifty  cents  a  week  is  paid  for  the  board  and  care  of  each 
of  these. 
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No  very  great  extent  of  luxury,  either  in  furniture  or 
food,  can  be  supplied  at  the  rate  of  seven  cents  a  day.  Con¬ 
sequently  many  of  these  are  placed  in  garrets,  lofts,  out¬ 
houses  and  other  out-of-the-way  nooks  and  corners  where 
their  accommodations  can  hardly  be  accurately  described 
by  that  expressive  word — u  comfortable.”  They  appear, 
however,  to  be  decently  clothed  and  sufficiently  wrell  fed, 
and  of  all  that  I  saw,  in  the  numerous  houses  which  I  vis¬ 
ited  in  Gheel  and  the  surrounding  country,  I  have  no  recol¬ 
lection  of  hearing  a  word  of  complaint  in  these  respects. 
On  the  contrary,  one  woman,  at  a  large  farm-house  a  mile 
or  two  out  of  the  town,  was  sorely  troubled  because  there 
was  too  much  food,  too  much  clothing,  in  short,  to  much  of 
everything  in  the  world. 

A  considerable  number,  though  not  a  large  proportion  of 
the  patients,  are  permitted  to  go  at  large,  unaccompanied. 
A  stranger  in  Gheel,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  insane,  might,  per¬ 
haps,  pass  a  day  or  two  before  he  would  suspect  it,  as  those 
who  are  abroad  are  mostly  such  as  betray  no  very  promi¬ 
nent  eccentricities  of  conduct.  Several  with  whom  I  con¬ 
versed  with  in  the  streets  said  they  were  brought  to  the 
place  because  they  were  thought  to  be  insane.  One  of  them 
declared  himself  to  be  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  another, 
a  woman,  claimed  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  same  sover¬ 
eign.  Within  the  town,  I  saw  but  one  patient  in  the  streets 
upon  whom  there  was  any  restraining  apparatus.  His 
waist  was  encircled  with  an  iron  belt,  to  which  his  hands 
were  secured  by  wristlets.  In  the  suburbs  and  around  the 
farm-houses,  however,  there  were  several  who  were  fettered 
with  iron,  the  chain  between  the  ancles  being  about  eight 
inches  in  length.  In  some  cases  the  rings  around  the  ancles 
had  abraded  the  skin  and  occasioned  bad  ulcers. 

The  climate  of  Gheel  is  said  to  be  favorable  to  longevity. 
Mons.  Yygen  said  that  many  of  the  patients  were  over 
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eighty  years  of  age,  that  a  considerable  number  have  died 
at  nearly  one  hundred,  and  one,  about  the  year  1845,  at  one 
hundred  and  four.  The  Asiatic  cholera  has  never  visited 
the  place,  although  it  has  ravaged  some  of  the  surrounding 
communes. 

On  the  second  evening  after  my  arrival  at  Gheel,  I  atten¬ 
ded  a  meeting  of  the  Societe  d? llarmonie,  a  musical  asso¬ 
ciation  founded  by  one  of  the  patients  resident  in  the  place. 
He  remained  a  member  for  several  years,  and  before  his 
decease,  saw  it  ^  flourishing  society,  composed  of  many 
members,  playing  upon  nearly  all  kinds  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  furnished  with  a  spacious  hall  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  themselves  and  their  audiences. 

All  the  insane  in  the  commune  are  under  the  general 
supervision  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  consisting  of  the 
Burgomaster,  four  physicians,  two  surgeons,  and  three 
citizens.  Until  recently,  the  sick  were  all  attended  by  the 
physicians  of  Gheel.  The  city  of  Brussels,  however,  hav¬ 
ing  no  less  than  three  hundred  and  sixty  patients  here,  has 
sent  a  physician,  Dr.  J.  Barigot,  formerly  professor  in  the 
University  of  Brussels,  to  have  the  special  oversight  of 
them.  To  him,  as  to  M.  Yygen,  I  am  much  indebted,  not 
for  verbal  information  alone,  but  for  their  company  in  visit¬ 
ing  the  houses  in  which  patients  are  entertained. 

The  question  whether  the  welfare  of  the  insane  is  as 
much  promoted  in  this  commune  as  it  would  be  in  asylums 
or  hospitals,  has  recently  been  much  discussed  in  Belgium, 
particularly  by  medical  men  and  the  public  authorities  of 
the  cities  which  now  send  their  patients  to  Gheel.  The 
Gheelans,  citizens,  medical  men  and  public  officers,  espouse 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  They  maintain  that  the 
patients  under  their  care  enjoy  greater  liberty  and  suffer 
less  coercive  restraints,  that  they  breathe  a  purer  air  and 
take  more  exercise,  are  more  constantly  under  supervision, 
and  by  being  so  widely  distributed,  a  few  in  each  family, 
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are  less  subject  to  disturbance  and  annoyance  from  other 
patients,  than  is  possible  in  large  institutions. 

I  saw  nothing  further  than  what  is  herein  mentioned, 
tending  to  excite  a  doubt  that  the  patients  are  kindly  treated 
by  their  immediate  protectors.  The  physicians,  the  Com- 
missaire  de  Police ,  and  the  other  officers  whose  duties 
involve  a  supervision  of  the  insane,  have  an  arduous  task, 
but  it  is  apparently  faithfully  performed.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  this,  I  believe  the  system  is  liable  to  greater  abuses 
than  can  possibly  occur  in  well  ordered  institutions,  and 
that  the  interests  of  the  patients  now  at  Gheel  would  be 
advanced  if  they  could  be  placed  in  public  asylums,  such 
as  have  recently  been  established  in  America,  England, 
and  several  of  the  continental  countries. 

The  work  of  Mons.  Appert,  a  Frenchman,  who  recently 
travelled  in  Belgium,  contains  a  notice  of  Gheel  from  which 
the  following  paragraph  is  translated  : 

“  The  greater  part  of  the  insane  work  in  the  fields  with 
the  persons  who  board  them ;  they  sometimes,  also,  take 
care  of  very  young  children,  and,  what  is  very  remarkable, 
there  is  no  instance  of  any  injury  (exces)  committed  by 
them  upon  these  little  creatures.”* 

M.  Appert,  according  to  the  dates  in  his  journal,  re¬ 
mained  but  apart^of  a  day  in  Gheel,  and,  consequently, 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  collecting  all  the  information 
upon  the  subject  of  the  insane  which  the  place  affords.  I 
was  told,  by  two  or  three  persons,  at  different  times,  that, 
about  two  years  previous  to  my  visit,  one  of  the  patients 
became  strongly  attached  to  a  child  in  the  family  with 
which  he  boarded.  Another  patient  was  subsequently  re¬ 
ceived,  and,  as  he  also  became  interested  in  the  child,  the 
jealousy  of  the  former  was  aroused  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  murdered  the  little  object  of  his  affection. 


*  Voyage  en  Belgique.  ParB.  Appert,  1849. 
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The  modern  annals  of  Gheel  furnish  another  tragedy,  no 
less  melancholy  in  its  termination.  About  four  years  before 
my  visit,  one  of  the  insane  men  was  in  the  practice  of  col¬ 
lecting  herbs,  making  infusions  of  them  in  beer,  and  selling 
this  liquid  as  medicine,  at  a  high  price.  He  had  acquired 
a  somewhat  extensive  reputation  among  the  people  of  the 
vicinity,  for  his  skill  as  a  physician,  and  was  consequently 
consulted  by  many  who  were  suffering  from  disease.  The 
Burgomaster  of  Gheel,  at  that  time,  was  a  chemist  and 
druggist,  and,  as  his  business  was  thus  interfered  with,  he 
became  perhaps  imprudent  in  his  opposition  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  patient.  The  insane  man  frequented  the 
beer-shops,  where,  as  in  similar  places  in  other  countries, 
political  subjects  were  frequently  discussed.  He  heard 
much  said  against  the  Burgomaster,  and  hence  probably  at 
length  believed  that  officer  to  be  a  very  general  object 
of  dislike.  He  obtained  an  old  bayonet,  sharpened  it,  met 
the  Burgomaster  upon  a  somewhat  secluded  cross-path,  by 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  pass  between  his  house  and 
the  store,  and  killed  him  by  repeated  stabs. 

These  occurrences  are  not  related  as  arguments  against 
the  system  at  Gheel.  Incidents  equally  unfortunate,  equally 
melancholy  and  fatal  have  occurred,  more  than  once,  in 
asylums.  Assertions,  however,  so  erroneous  as  that  of  M. 
Appert,  although  made,  undoubtedly,  under  a  conviction 
of  their  truth,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  give  a  false 
impression  to  the  public  mind.  It  should  be  known  that 
at  Gheel,  as  at  every  other  place  where  there  is  a  large 
congregation  of  the  insane,  there  is  liability  to  serious  acci¬ 
dents,  and  that  these  have  not  always  been  avoided. 
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AET1CLE  YI. 

REPORT  ON  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OP  HOSPITALS  FOR  THE 

INSANE.  Made  by  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  Association  of  Medical 

Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane ,  at  its  meeting  in 

Philadelphia ,  May  21,  1851. 

At  the  meeting  held  at  Boston,  June  18, 1850,  the  Stand¬ 
ing  Committee  on  the  Construction  of  Hospitals  for  the 
Insane,  was  instructed  to  report  to  the  next  meeting,  a  series 
of  propositions  relative  to  the  structure  and  arrangements 
of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane,  that  would  embody 
the  well  ascertained  views  of  the  body  in  reference  to  many 
points  in  regard  to  which  there  was  no  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion.  The  twenty -six  now  reported  are  of  that  character, 
entire  unanimity  in  reference  to  them  was  expressed,  and 
they  are  important  as  embodying  the  views  of  those  who 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Many  other 
points  might  have  been  introduced,  but  from  a  conviction 
that  some  diversity  of  sentiment  still  existed  in  reference 
to  them  : 

I.  Every  Hospital  for  the  Insane  should  be  in  the  country,  not  within  less 
than  two  miles  of  a  large  town,  and  easily  accessible  at  all  seasons. 

II.  No  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  however  limited  its  capacity,  should  have 
less  than  fifty  acres  of  land,  devoted  to  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  for  its 
patients.  At  least  one  hundred  acres  should  be  possessed  by  every  State  Hos¬ 
pital,  or  other  Institution  for  200  patients,  to  which  number  these  propositions 
apply,  unless  otherwise  mentioned. 

III.  Means  should  be  provided  to  raise  ten  thousand  gallons  of  water  daily, 
to  reservoirs  that  will  supply  the  highest  parts  of  the  building. 

IY.  No  Hospital  for  the  Insane  should  be  built,  without  the  plan  having- 
been  first  submitted  to  some  physician  or  physicians,  who  have  had  charge  of  . 
a  similar  establishment,  or  are  practically  acquainted  with  all  the  details  of 
their  arrangements,  and  received  his  or  their  full  approbation. 
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V.  The  highest  number  that  can  with  propriety  be  treated  in  one  building 
is  two  hundred  and  fifty,  while  two  hundred  is  a  preferable  maximum. 

VI.  All  such  buildings  should  be  constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  have  slate 
or  metalic  roofs,  and  as  far  as  possible  be  made  secure  from  accidents  by  fire. 

VII.  Every  Hospital,  having  provision  for  two  hundred  or  more  patients, 
should  have  in  it  at  least  eight  distinct  wards  for  each  sex — making  sixteen 
classes  in  the  entire  establishment. 

VTTT.  Each  ward  should  have  in  it  a  parlor,  a  corridor,  single  lodging- 
rooms  for  patients,  an  associated  dormitory,  communicating  with  a  chamber 
for  two  attendants ;  a  clothes  room,  a  bath  room,  a  water  closet,  a  dining 
room,  a  dumb  waiter,  and  a  speaking  tube  leading  to  the  kitchen  or  other  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  building. 

IX.  No  apartments  should  ever  be  provided  for  the  confinement  of  patients, 
or  as  their  lodging  rooms,  that  are  not  entirely  above  ground. 

X.  No  class  of  rooms  should  ever  be  constructed,  without  some  kind  of 
window  in  each,  communicating  directly  with  the  external  atmosphere. 

XI.  No  chamber  for  the  use  of  a  single  patient  should  ever  be  less  than 
eight  by  ten  feet,  nor  should  the  ceiling  of  any  story  occupied  by  patients  be 
less  than  twelve  feet  in  height. 

XII.  The  floors  of  patients’  apartments  should  always  be  of  wood. 

XIII.  The  stairways  should  always  be  of  iron,  stone,  or  other  indestructible 
material,  ample  in  size  and  number,  and  easy  of  ascent,  to  afford  convenient 
egress  in  case  of  accident  from  fire. 

XIV.  A  large  Hospital  should  consist  of  a  main  central  building  with 
wings. 

XV.  The  main  central  building  should  contain  the  offices,  receiving  rooms 
for  company,  and  apartments  entirely  private,  for  the  Superintending  Physi¬ 
cian  and  his  family,  in  case  that  officer  resides  in  the  Hospital  building. 

XVI.  The  wings  should  be  so  arranged,  that  if  rooms  are  placed  on  both 
sides  of  a  corridor,  the  corridors  should  be  furnished  at  both  ends  with  move- 
able  glazed  sashes  for  the  free  admission  of  both  light  and  air. 

XVII.  The  lighting  should  be  of  gas,  on  account  of  its  convenience,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  safety  and  economy. 

XVIII.  The  apartments  for  washing  clothing,  &c.,  should  be  detached  from 
the  Hospital  building. 

XIX.  The  drainage  should  be  under  ground,  and  all  the  inlets  to  the  sewers 
should  be  properly  secured  to  prevent  offensive  emanations. 

XX.  All  Hospitals  should  be  warmed  by  passing  an  abundance  of  pure 
fresh  air  from  the  external  atmosphere,  over  pipes  or  plates,  containing  steam 
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under  low  pressure,  or  hot  water,  the  temperature  of  which  at  the  boiler  does 
not  exceed  212  degrees  F.,  and  placed  in  the  basement  or  cellar  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  be  heated. 

XXI.  A  complete  system  of  forced  ventilation,  in  connection  with  the  heat¬ 
ing  is  indispensable  to  give  purity  to  the  air  of  a  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and 
no  expense  that  is  required  to  effect  this  object  thoroughly,  can  be  deemed 
either  misplaced  or  injudicious. 

XXII.  The  boilers  for  generating  steam  for  warming  the  building  should  be 
in  a  detached  structure,  connected  with  which  may  be  the  engine  for  pumping 

water,  driving  the  washing  apparatus,  and  other  machinery. 

* 

XXIII.  All  water  closets  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  made  of  indestruct¬ 
ible  materials — be  simple  in  their  arrangement,  and  have  a  strong  downward 
ventilation  connected  with  them. 

XXIY.  The  floors  of  bath  rooms,  water  closets,  and  basement  stories,  should 
as  far  as  possible,  be  made  of  materials  that  will  not  absorb  moisture. 

XXV.  The  wards  for  the  most  excited  class  should  be  constructed  with 
rooms  on  but  one  side  of  a  corridor,  not  less  than  ten  feet  wide,  the  external 
windows  of  which  should  be  large,  and  have  pleasant  views  from  them. 

XXVI.  Wherever  practicable,  the  pleasure  grounds  of  a  Hospital  for  the 
Insane  should  be  surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall,  so  placed  as  not  to  be 
unpleasantly  visible  from  the  building. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  MEDICAL 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  AMERICAN  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE 

INSANE. 

The  Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for 
the  Insane,  convened  at  the  Hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  19th  day  of  May,  1851,  at  10  o’clock,  A.  M. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present : 

Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  of  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

Dr.  N.  Cutter,  of  the  Pepperill  (private)  Institution,  Mass. 

Dr.  John  S.  Butler,  of  the  Connecticut  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  Hartford. 

Dr.  N.  D.  Benedict,  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Nichols,  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  near  New  York. 

Dr.  H.  A  Buttolph,  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Trenton. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Phila¬ 

delphia. 
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Dr.  Joshua  H.  Worthington,  of  the  Friend’s  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
Frankford,  Pa. 

Dr.  William  S.  Haines,  of  the  Philadelphia  Lunatic  Asylum,  Blockley. 

Dr.  John  Curwen,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Harrisburg. 

Dr.  John  Fonerden,  of  the  Maryland  Hospital,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  S.  Hanbury  Smith,  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum,  Columbus. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  of  the  South  Carolina  Asylum,  Columbia. 

Dr.  R.  J.  Patterson,  of  the  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Indianapolis. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Higgins,  of  the  Illinois  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Jacksonville. 

Dr.  Pliny  Earle,  late  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  New  York. 

Dr.  Smith,  of  the  Missouri  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Fulton. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  the  Association  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Kirkbride,  and  on  motion  of  Dr.  Fonerden, 

Dr.  J.  W.  Parker,  of  South  Carolina,  was  appointed  Chairman,  pro  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  having  been  read,  on  motion  of  Dr. 
Fonerden,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  select  the  names  of  individuals 
to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  exist  in  the  offices  of  the  Association.  Drs. 
Fonerden,  Worthington,  and  Hanbury  Smith,  were  appointed  the  Committee. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  W.  M.  Awl,  of  Ohio,  was  read,  in  which  he  tendered  to 
the  Association  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  President,  which  was  accepted, 
and  referred  to  the  committee  to  nominate  officers. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  the  members  of  this  Association,  in  receiving  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  Awl,  as  its  presiding  officer,  cannot  allow  the  occasion  to  pass  without 
testifying  their  full  appreciation  of  his  efforts,  as  one  of  the  original  promoters 
of  this  Association,  and  of  his  varied  and  important  services  in  the  cause  of 
the  insane — and  their  regrets  are  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  impaired 
health  should  have  compelled  him  to  cease  to  occupy  the  post  of  active  useful¬ 
ness,  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  favorably  known. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  furnish  Dr.  Awl  with  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions. 

The  committee  to  propose  names  to  supply  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  the 
Association,  nominated  Dr.  Luther  Y.  Bell,  of  Massachusetts,  as  President,  in 
place  of  Dr.  Awl,  resigned,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Ray,  of  Rhode  Island,  as  Vice 
President,  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Bell,  nominated  for  President,  which  nomina¬ 
tions  were  confirmed  by  the  Association,  and  these  gentlemen  duly  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Butler,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  each  member  be  authorized  to  invite  such  individuals  as  he 
may  think  proper,  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 
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Resolved ,  That  as  heretofore,  a  Business  Committee  consisting  of  three 
members  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  each  morning  what  papers  will  be 
read,  and  what  other  business  is  likely  to  come  before  the  Association  during 
the  day. 

% 

Drs.  Kirkbride,  Benedict  and  Butler  were  appointed  the  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  late  President  of  the  Association’ 
announcing  the  subjects  selected  by  him.  on  which  the  members  are  expected 
to  report  during  the  present  meeting,  in  compliance  with  the  resolution  adopted 
last  year. 

Invitations  from  the  Board  of  Directors  and  President  of  Girard  College  for 
Orphans,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  that  institution,  were 
read  and  accepted. 

The  resolution  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  tendering  the  use  o 
their  Hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association — also  one  of  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  offering  their  library  room  for  the  same 

9 

purpose,  were  read. 

Lawrence  Lewis,  Mordecai  L.  Dawson,  and  William  Biddle,  took  seats  with 
the  Association,  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  for  the  Insane,  also  William  Bettle  and  John  C.  Allan,  as  Managers 
of  the  Friends’  Asylum. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Galt,  of  the  Eastern  Asylum  of  Virginia,  on  the 
impropriety  of  treating  the  insane,  and  persons  affected  with  other  disorders, 
in  the  same  building,  was  read  by  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  and  after  discussion, 
on  motion  of  Dr.  Butler,  was  laid  on  the  table  for  future  notice. 

Dr.  Cutter  read  a  paper  on  the  use  of  Stramonium,  in  the  treatment  of 
Insanity,  which  after  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Dr.  Ray  read  a  case  illustrating  the  great  ingenuity  often  exhibited  by  the 
insane  in  accounting  for  their  delusions. 

Dr.  Worthington  tendered  to  the  Association  an  invitation  to  visit  and  exam¬ 
ine  the  Friends’  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  Dr.  Kirkbride  a  similar  one  to 
visit  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  which  invitations  were  accepted 
and  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  made  a  report  from  the  Business  Committee,  which  was 
accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Parker,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Girard  College  at  4^ 
o’clock  this  afternoon. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


The  Association  met  at  the  Girard  College,  agreeably  to  adjournment,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Directors  and  Officers  of  that  magnificent  monument 
of  private  charity,  proceeded  to  visit  its  various  parts,  and  to  examine  its 
internal  arrangements,  and  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Hall  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  at  9  o’clock  to-morrow  morning. 
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SECOND  DAY.— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  agreeably  to  adjournment.  The  minutes  of  yesterday’s 
sessions  were  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  the  Dorchester  (private)  Institution,  Mass.,  and  Dr. 
Morrin,  of  the  Quebec  (Canada)  Lunatic  Asylum,  took  their  seats  as  Members 
of  the  Association. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Stokes,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Asylum,  near  Baltimore,  appeared 
and  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Charles  Evans,  Consulting  Physician  of  the  Friends’  Asylum,  also  took 
a  seat  with  the  Association. 

J.  Konigmacher,  as  Trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at 
Harrisburg,  Alexander  Cummings,  W.  S.  Hansgll,  and  T.  Robinson,  Esqrs., 
as  Guardians  of  the  Philadelphia  Lunatic  Asylum,  took  seats  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Officers  of- the  United  States  Mint,  tendered 
an  invitation  to  the  Association  to  visit  that  institution ;  also  a  similar  one 
from  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  from  the  Philadelphia  Athenaeum,  which  were 
accepted  and  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  from  the  Business  Committee,  made  a  report. 

Dr.  Curwen  read  a  paper,  containing  a  manual  for  the  use  of  attendants  in 
Institutions  for  the  Insane,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Higgins,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the  manual  prepared 
by  Dr.  Curwen,  and  be  requested  to  report  during  the  present  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

Drs.  Hanbury  Smith,  Fonerden  and  Benedict  were  appointed  the  Committee 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  Constitution  and  Code 
of  By-Laws  for  the  government  of  the  Association,  and  to  aid  in  the  dispatch 
of  business. 

Drs.  Hanbury  Smith,  Kirkbride  and  Nichols  were  appointed  the  Committee. 

A  letter  from  Barnes  Sears,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  relative  to  the  prevention  of  Insanity,  by  means  of  early  education, 
was  read  and  referred  to  a  Committee  of  three. 

Dr.  Ray  read  a  paper  entitled  “Hints  to  Medical  Witnesses  in  questions  of 
Insanity,”  when,  after  discussion,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  the  paper  just  read  by  Dr.  Ray,  is  of  so  practical  and  valuable 
a  character,  that  he  be  requested  to  publish  it  in  the  American  Journal'  of 
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Insanity,  as  containing  the  sentiments  of  this  Association  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  refers. 

Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  from  the  Committee  on  Publication,  made  a  report,  in 
which  was  recommended  the  publication  of  a  volume  of  transactions,  contain¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Association,  an  abstract  of  its 
proceedings,  and  a  selection  from  the  papers  read  at  its  annual  meetings. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  the  subject  was  referred  back  to  the  same  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  make  a  further  report  at  a  future  session. 

A  communication  was  received  from  a  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Guardi¬ 
ans  of  the  Philadelphia  Alms  House,  inviting  the  Association  to  visit  that 
institution,  which  was  read,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

The  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Galt,  and  laid  on  the  table  yesterday,  was  called 
up  for  discussion,  after  which  Dr.  Patterson  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  provide  and  suitably  care 
for  all  classes  of  the  Insane,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  their  greatest  good 
and  highest  welfare  it  is  indispensable,  that  institutions  for  their  exclusive 
care  and  treatment,  having  a  resident  Medical  Superintendent,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  that  it  is  improper,  except  from  extreme  necessity,  as  a  temporary 
arrangement,  to  confine  insane  persons  in  County  Poor  Houses  or  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  with  those  afflicted  with,  or  treated  for,  other  diseases,  or  confined  for 
misdemeanors. 

Which,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Parker,  was  laid  on  the  table  for  future  con' 
sideration. 

Dr.  Earl  commenced  reading  an  account  of  several  Institutions  for  the 
Insane  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  visited  by  him  two  years  since,  and  sus¬ 
pended  the  reading,  on  a  motion  to  adjourn  to  meet  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane,  at  2  P.  M.,  which  was  agreed  to. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  agreeably  to  adjournment. 

Dr.  Chandler,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  appeared  and 
took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  the  Association  proceeded  to  visit 
and  examine  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  and  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  Hall  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  at  9  o’clock  to-mor¬ 
row  morning. 

THIRD  DAY.— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  agreeably  to  adjournment. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday’s  proceedings  were  read  and  adopted. 


* 
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Dr.  Ranney,  of  Blackwell’s  Island  Lunatic  Asylum,  took  his  seat  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Earle  concluded  the  reading  of  his  paper,  interrupted  by  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  yesterday  morning. 

An  invitation  from  Dr.  Horner  to  visit  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wistar  Museum,  was  read,  accepted,  and  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  from  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Construction  of  Hospi¬ 
tals  for  the  Insane,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  last  year,  read  a 
report,  containing  a  “series  of  resolutions  or  propositions,  affirming  the  well 
ascertained  opinions  of  this  body  in  reference  to  the  fundamental  principles 
which  should  regulate  the  erection  and  internal  arrangements  of  American 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane.”  * 

Which  propositions,  having  been  duly  read  and  maturely  considered,  were 
adopted  by  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cause  the  proposition  now 
adopted,  in  reference  to  the  construction  and  arrangements  of  Hospitals  for 
the  Insane,  to  be  published  in  the  Medical  Journals  of  this  continent,  as  the 
sentiments  of  this  Association  on  the  subject  referred  to. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  Missouri,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  in  reference  to  the  best  kinds  o 
furniture  for  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  to  report,  if  possible,  during  the  present 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

Drs.  Buttolph,  Benedict  and  Curwen  were  appointed  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Fonerden  offered  the  following  resolutions,  viz  : 

Resolved ,  (1st.)  That  when  a  Hospital  for  250  patients,  has  received  200,  a 
new  Hospital  ought  to  be  erected  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  the  maxi¬ 
mum  number  will  be  in  possession  of  all  the  accommodations. 

(2nd.)  The  second  Hospital  ought  then  to  be  constructed  with  a  view  to 
appropriate  it  to  one  sex  of  patients  only,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for  admis¬ 
sions,  there  should  be  transferred  to  it  from  the  first  Hospital  all  the  patients 
of  that  sex  for  which  the  new  Hospital  has  been  provided. 

Dr.  Benedict  moved  a  division  of  the  question,  which  was  agreed  to. 
The  first  section  relative  to  the  erection  of  a  second  Hospital  was  adopted. 
The  second  section  relative  to  appropriating  the  new  Hospital  to  a  single  sex, 
being  under  consideration,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was. 

Resolved ,  That  the  whole  subject  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  to  report  at  the 
meeting  next  year. 

♦ 

*See  Article  VI.,  page  74,  ante. 
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Drs.  Fonerden,  Benedict  and  Chandler  were  appointed  the  Committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Patterson,  the  resolution  offered  by  him  yesterday,  was 
taken  up  for  consideration,  and  after  discussion,  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Worthington,  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Friends’  Asylum 
for  the  Insane,  at  3^  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  the  Friends’  Asylum  agreeably  to  adjournment,  and 
having,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Worthington,  examined  the  different  parts 
of  that  establishment,  came  to  order  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Dr.  Chandler  read  a  paper  on  the  proper  number  of  patients  for  one  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  whether  any  advantage  would  result  from  a  complete  separation  of 
the  sexes,  in  Hospitals  devoted  to  their  treatment,  which,  after  discussion,  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Philosophical  Hall,  at  11  o’clock  to-morrow 
morning.  « 

FOURTH  DAY.— MORNING  SESSION. 

it 

After  having  visited  in  a  body,  the  United  States  Mint  and  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  the  Association  met  agreeably  to  adjournment. 

The  minutes  of  yesterday’s  proceedings  were  read  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Nichols  read  a  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Williams,  one  of  the  consulting 
physicians  of  Blackwell’s  Island  Hospital,  N.  Y.,  on  Typhomania,  which,  after 
discussion,  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  read  a  paper  on  the  Washing,  Laundry,  Bake-House,  &c.',  for 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Dr.  Jarvis  read  a  paper  on  the  supposed  increase  of  Insanity,  which,  after 
discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary,  to  take 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  present  meeting,  which  was  accepted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Benedict,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  nominate  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Kirkbride. 

Drs.  Benedict,  Hanbury  Smith  and  Worthington  were  appointed  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Dr.  Chandler  commenced  the  reading  of  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Samuel 
B.  Woodward,  M.  D.,  the  first  President  of  this  Association,  and  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  last  meeting. 

Dr.  Hanbury  Smith  moved  that  a  Committee  of  Finance  be  appointed,  which 
was  agreed  to. 

Drs.  Hanbury  Smith,  Kirkbride  and  Butler  were  appointed. 

The  Finance  Committee  made  a  report,  which  was  accepted. 
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Adjourned  td  meet  at  the  Philadelphia  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Blockley,  at 
4  o’clock  P.  M. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

After  having  visited  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
the  first  Institution  provided  in  America  for  the  treatment  of  the  Insane,  being 
founded  just  a  century  ago,  the  Association,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Haines, 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  different  parts  of  the  Philadelphia  Lunatic  Hospital 
and  Alms  House,  Blockley. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Foncrden,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  decide  upon  the  place 
of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Drs.  Kirkbride,  Parker  and  Patterson  were  appointed  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Haubury  Smith,  from  the  Committee  relative  to  the  manual  for  attend¬ 
ants,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Curwen,  when  printing  his  manual,  be  requested  to  sup¬ 
ply  each  member  of  the  Association  with  an  interleaved  copy,  and  that  these 
copies,  with  what  remarks  may  be  suggested  during  the  year,  be  handed  to 
the  Committee  before  making  a  final  report  next  year. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Philosophical  Hall,  at  9  o’clock  to-morrow  morning. 

FIFTH  DAY.— MORNING  SESSION. 

The  Association  met  agreeably  to  adjournment. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Nichols,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  express  the  thanks  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  the  various  boards  of  managers  and  officers  of  the  different  institu¬ 
tions,  visited  by  the  Association,  as  well  as  to  the  various  other  bodies  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  invitations  and  other  acts  of  kindness. 

Drs.  Nichols,  Smith,  of  Ohio,  and  Smith,  of  Missouri,  were  appointed  the 
Committee. 

A.  C.  Collins,  Esq.,  a  Manager  of  the  Connecticut  Retreat,  took  a  seat  with 
the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  "Worthington,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  the  members  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  report  to  the 
next  meeting  all  the  fatal  cases  of  that  form,  of  disease  described  by  Dr.  Bell, 
in  his  paper  read  before  this  Association  in  1849,  and  other  cases  resembling 
it,  together  with  the  result  of  their  autopsies,  especial  reference  being  had  to 
the  condition  of  the  thoracic,  abdominal  and  pelvic  viscera,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  brain. 

Dr.  Kirkbride,  from  the  Committee  to  select  a  place  for  the  next  meeting, 
reported  that  they  had  agreed  to  recommend  that  when  the  Association 
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adjourns,  it  will  adjourn  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  3d  Tuesday 
of  May,  1852,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.,  which  recommendation  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fonerden,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  Dr.  Ray  be  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  reference  to  Mr. 
Sears’  letter,  and  that  ho  nominate  his  associates.  2d.  That  the  Secretary  of 
this  Association  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  informing  him  that  his  letter  of  June  22nd,  1850,  to  Dr.  Fonerden,  was 
read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  held  19th  May,  1851,  and  then  referred 
to  a  Committee  to  report  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1852. 

Dr.  Chandler  finished  the  reading  of  his  notice  of  the  late  Dr.  "Woodward, 
interrupted  by  the  adjournment  yesterday,  when,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride, 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Chandler  be  requested  to  publish  the  memoir  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Insanity. 

Dr.  Buttolph  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted,  viz : 

Resolved ,  That  this  Association  fully  appreciates  the  benevolent  motives, 
the  self-sacrificing  labors,  and  the  untiring  perseverance  of  Miss  D.  L.  Dix,  in 
her  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Insane  of  our  countrv,  and  that 
we  deeply  regret  the  failure  during  the  last  and  previous  sessions  of  Congress, 
of  her  application  to  that  body  for  an  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  Public 
Lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigent  insane  of  the  several  States. 

Resolved ,  That  we  do  now,  as  we  have  heretofore  done,  most  cordially 
recommend  the  passage  of  this  act  by  Congress,  believing  as  we  do,  that  the 
measure  would  be  alike  creditable  to  the  benevolent  character  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment  and  people,  and  useful  to  the  unfortunate  recipients  of  the  bounty. 

Resolved ,  That  Miss  Dix  be  encouraged  by  our  advice  and  sympathy,  to 
continue  her  application  in  behalf  of  this  object,  until  her  efforts  are  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  her  with  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions. 

The  Treasurer,  Dr.  Kirkbride,  reported :  That  since  the  last  meeting  he  had 
received  $18,  and  had  paid  expenses  of  the  Association  to  the  amount  of 
$12,59,  leaving  in  his  hands  a  balance  of  $6, *7 3. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Fonerden,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  Association  be  requested  to  open  the 
next  meeting  with  a  public  address  on  the  progress  of  knowledge  concerning 
Insanity. 

Dr.  Nichols  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  read  an  obituary  notice  of  the  late  Amariah  Brigham,  M.  D.,  one  of  its 
Vice  Presidents,  when,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  it  was 
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Resolved ,  That  Dr.  Nichols  be  requested  to  publish  the  same  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Journal  of  Insanity. 

Dr.  Haines  read  a  paper  descriptive  of  the  system  of  steam  heating,  con¬ 
nected  with  a  forced  ventilation  adopted  at  the  Hospital  buildings  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Alms  House,  which,  after  discussion,  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  the  Committee  on  a  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  was  continued,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  Missouri,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Association,  on  the  relative  value  of  an  upward  and  downward 
ventilation  in  Hospitals  for  the  Insane. 

Drs.  Bell,  Smith,  of  Missouri,  and  Haines,  were  appointed  the  Committee. 

Dr.  Ray  made  a  statement  in  reference  to  an  act  passed  by  the  last  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  defining  the  legal  relations  of  the  Insane  of 
that  Commonwealth. 


Dr.  Nichols,  from  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions,  which,  after  consideration,  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

^  « 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  Association  have  visited  and  inspected 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  as 
well  as  the  parent  Institution  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  with  great  interest 
and  satisfaction,  recognizing  in  both  abundant  evidence  of  the  well-directed 
benevolence  to  which  they  owe  their  origin,  and  feeling  convinced  that,  if  not 
unequalled,  they  are,  at  least,  unexcelled. 


Resolved,  That  upon  a  close  inspection  of  the  Friends’  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
near  Frankford,  under  the  care  of  Drs.  Evans  and  Worthington,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  excellent  condition  in  which  they 
gpund  that  well-conducted  and  now  venerable  Institution. 


'  Resolved,  That  the  visit  of  the  members  of  the  Association  to  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Hospital  and  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Blockley,  under  the  medical  care  of  Dr. 
Haines,  has  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  avowing  their  conviction  that 
this  establishment  occupies  a  prominent  position  among  the  great  charities 
which  are  the  glory  of  Philadelphia.  The  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  its  spa¬ 
cious  apartments,  the  classification,  order,  and  freedom  from  restraint  of  its 
insane  inmates,  are  commendable ;  and  in  all  that  relates  to  the  supply  of 
water,  warmth,  ventilation  and  drainage,  this  Institution  is  not  only  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  similar  pauper  establishments;  but  even  of  some  of  our  State  Hos¬ 
pitals. 

Resolved,  That  while  the  Association  finds  so  much  to  admire  and  commend 
in  this  Institution,  and  approvingly  observes  the  astonishing  improvements 
effected  since  its  last  meeting  in  this  city,  six  years  ago,  it  feels  free  to  remind 
the  Board  of  Guardians  of  its  well-known  opinions  on  the  importance  of  pro- 
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viding  labor,  and  spacious  and  constantly  and  readily  accessible  grounds  lor 
exercise  for  the  Insane,  especially  as  the  Institution  possesses  abundant 
means  of  accomplishing  such  advisable  improvements,  in  the  extensive  grounds 
and  beautiful  gardens  connected  with  it. 

Resolved ,  That  our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  the  Boards  of  Managers  and 
Guardians  of  all  the  Institutions  above-mentioned  for  their  personal  attentions 
and  the  kindness  shown  us,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  inspection  to  which 
reference  has  just  been  made,  as  well  as  other  times,  and  for  other  proffered 
privileges  of  which  want  of  time  has  prevented  our  availing  ourselves. 

Resolved ,  That  our  thanks  are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Directors  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  for  the  liberal  manner 
in  which  the  Association  was  entertained  during  its  visit  to  every  part  of  that 
magnificent  and  admirably  conducted  Institution. 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  returns  its  warmest  thanks  to  Dr.  R.  M.  Pat¬ 
terson,  Director,  and  Franklin  Peale,  Esq.,  chief  coiner  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  for  the  highly  appreciated  privilege  afforded  us  of  inspecting  every  part 
of  this  establishment,  justly  renowned  for  the  elegance  and  perfection  of  its 
machinery  and  arrangements,  and  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  is 
conducted. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Association  gratefully  acknowledges  the  liberality  and 
kindness  which  prompted  the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  tender  its 
Hall  for  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  the  use  of  which  places  us  under 
special  obligations  to  that  body. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  also  due  to  the  Managers 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  offer  of  their  beautiful  Library  Room,  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Association;  to  the  Officers  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  for  the  privilege  of  making  a  very  gratifying  visit  to  that  valuable 
Institution ;  to  the  Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Athenaeum,  and  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  cour¬ 
teous  invitations  to  visit  those  Institutions,  which  want  of  time  alone  prevented 
our  accepting. 

Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  the  daily  papers  of 
Philadelphia  with  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  for  publication. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  select  a  Secretary  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Kirkbride, 
resigned,  nominated  Dr.  Buttolph,  who  was  duly  appointed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  while  the  Association  reluctantly  accepts  the  resignation  of 
its  Secretary,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Kirkbride,  it  feels  that  it  is  due,  not  only  to  him, 
but  to  itself,  to  express  its  full  appreciation  of  the  faithful,  devoted  and  accep¬ 
table  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties,  often  arduous  and  irk- 
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some,  of  the  office  which  he  has  filled  from  the  first  organization  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  for  which  we  return  him  our  heart-felt  thanks. 

Dr.  Hanbury  Smith,  from  the  Committee  on  Publication,  asked  that  said 
Committee  be  continued,  which  was  agreed  to.' 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Parker,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  cordially  tendered  to  its 
Vice  President,  Dr.  I.  Ray,  for  the  able,  impartial  and  courteous  manner  in  which 
he  has  performed  the  duties  of  presiding  officer  during  the  present  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Benedict,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  the  President  of  the  Association  be  requested  (within  two 
months  of  the  adjournment  of  the  present  meeting)  to  assign  to  each  member 
a  subject,  on  which  he  shall  make  a  written  reports  at  the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Nichols,  it  was 

Resolved ,  That  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  Proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  Association  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity, 
and  to  the  editors  of  the  various  Medical  Journals  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  for  publication  in  their  respective  journals. 

After  some  remarks  by  the  Vice  President,  Dr.  I.  Ray,  on  motion  of  Dr 
Butler, 

The  Association  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  third 
Tuesday  in  May,  1852,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M. 


THOMAS  S.  KIRKBRIDE,  Secretary. 
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CASE  OF  SAMUEL  HILL.  * 


[We  are  indebted  to  a  friend,  now  in  London,  for  a  copy  of  “  The  Times,” 
of  May  15,  1851,  containing  the  termination  of  this  trial.  Owing  to  the  usual 
delay  in  printing  the  decisions  on  reserved  Crown  Cases,  we  shall  not  prob¬ 
ably  receive  the  opinions  of  the  Judges,  in  extenso ,  under  several  months.] 

CENTRAL  CRIMINAL  COURT.  May  14. 

Before  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  and  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd. 

Samuel  Hill  was  placed  at  the  bar  to  receive  sentence. 

Baron  Alderson,  addressing  the  prisoner,  said  that  he  had  been  convicted 
at  a  previous  session  of  the  offense  of  manslaughter,  but  a  point  was  reserved 

for  consideration,  whether  one  of  the  victims  was  competent  to  give  evidence, 

» 

♦See  vol.  vii.,  page  386. 
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he  being  a  lunatic.  That  point  has  since  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
Judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  they  had  come  to  the  decision  that  such  a 
witness  might  be  examined,  as  they  considered  that  the  question  was  not  as 
to  his  competency,  but  as  to  his  credibility;  and  if  the  jury  were  of  opinion 
that  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  he  was  in  a  state  to  be  able  to  give  a  rational 
account  of  the  matter,  they  would  be  justified  in  acting  upon  his  evidence. 
In  this  case  the  jury  had  come  to  that  opinion,  and  he  believed  the  learned 
judge  who  tried  the  case,  entirely  concurred  with  them  in  the  opinion  they  had 
formed.  He  stood,  then,  legally  convicted  of  this  offense,  that  he,  being 
engaged  as  a  keeper  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  had  caused  the  death  of  one  of  the 
patients  under  his  charge  by  his  violence  towards  him.  He  gave  him  credit 
for  not  having  entertained  an  intention  to  have  caused  so  serious  a  result,  but 
he  was  placed  in  a  position  of  great  delicacy  and  responsibility,  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  regard  the  miserable  creatures  who  were  placed  under  his  care, 
with  kindness  and  compassion,  and  to  treat  them  with  much  more  considera¬ 
tion  than  persons  who  were  not  so  afflicted ;  and  such  authority  should  always 
be  exercised  in  a  compassionate  and  Christian  manner.  At  the  time  he  inflicted 
the  fatal  violence  he  had  no  doubt  that  he  received  a  good  deal  of  provocation 
from  the  deceased,  but  he  ought  to  haye  recollected  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  person  who  did  not  know  what  he  was  about,  and  he  should  have  regarded 
his  conduct  as  he  would  that  of  a  child,  and  have  acted  accordingly,  and  not 
have  resorted  to  violence  towards  the  unfortunate  man.  The  sentence  which 
he  was  directed  to  pass  upon  him  under  all  the  circumstances,  was,  that  he  be 
imprisoned  and  kept  to  hard  labor  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  one  year,  to 
be  computed  from  the  period  of  his  conviction. 


PUERPERAL  MANIA  AND  ITS  CONNECTION  WITH  OVARITIS.— 

By  Prof.  C.  R.  Gilman,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Gilman  stated,  that  he  had  recently  witnessed  a  post-mortem  examination 
of  a  patient  who  died  six  weeks  after  her  confinement,  and  fourteen  after 
the  occurrence  of  puerperal  mania.  The  symptoms  of  the  mental  disease 
commenced  with  derangement  of  the  genital  functions.  On  making  the  au¬ 
topsy,  no  disease  of  any  organ  was  discovered,  except  that  the  right  ovary 
was  very  much  enlarged  and  intensely  congested;  the  broad  ligament  of  the 
same  side  was  in  the  like  condition.  The  left  ovary  and  broad  ligament  were 
but  very  little  congested.  The  uterus  had  resumed  its  normal  size  and  appear¬ 
ance.  He  asked  if  any  member  of  the  society  had  noticed  the  coincidence  of 
this  condition  of  the  ovary,  with  puerperal  mania  ?  Dr.  Barker,  late  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  had  told  him  that  he  had  seen  one  case,  in  which  a  similar  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  ovary  was  found.  Vascular  excitement  does  not  usually  attend 
this  disease,  (puerperal  mania.)  Dr.  McDonald,  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine ,  and  in  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity,  has  called  attention  to 
a  form  of  the  disease,  attended  with  great  vascular  excitement,  which  proves 
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fatal.  Usually,  when  the  pulse  is  much  excited,  danger  may  be  apprehended. 
Dr.  G.  further  stated  that  he  had  seen  two  such  cases,  both  of  which  proved 
fatal. — Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Pathological  Society ,  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Medicine ,  January ,  1851, 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


We  have  received  from  the  publishers,  (Messrs.  Lindsay  and  Blakeston,) 
the  following  books : 

The  Physician’s  Prescription  Book,  containing  a  list  of  Terms  and  Abrevi- 
ations  used  in  Prescriptions,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  together  with  a  Key 
containing  the  Prescriptions  in  an  unabbreviated  form,  &c.  First  American, 
from  the  Tenth  London  edition.  18mo.  Philadelphia  :  1851. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  book,  and  none  the  less  so,  for  containing  some  rules 
for  writing  English  and  pronouncing  Latin  correctly.  It  embraces  also  a  vast 
deal  of  information  as  to  the  nature  and  form  of  prescriptions,  explaining  the 
proper  mode  of  writing  them,  with  a  full  and  satisfactory  vocabulary  of  the 
articles  employed.  We  are  scarcely  aware  of  any  Manual  that  will  be  of  more 
use  to  the  Physician  daily,  and  hourly,  as  a  pocket  companion. 

Walker  on  Intermarriage,  reprinted  from  the  English  Edition,  1851. 

We  shall  notice  this  hereafter. 

We  have  also  received,  through  the  kind  agency  of  Mr.  II.  Bossange,  of 
Paris,  the  following  Journals  in  exchange  : 

Revue  Medicale,  Francaise  et  Etrangere  ;  Journal  des  progres  de  la  Medecine 
'Hippocratique,  par  J.  B.  Cayol,  ancien  Professor  de  Clinique  Medicale,  &c. 
The  numbers  for  the  16th  and  31st  of  January,  1851. 

Annales  Medico-Psycliologiques,  Journal  de  L’  Alienation  Mentale,  et  de  la 
Medecine  Legale  Des  Alienes,  par  Les  Docteurs  Baillargsr,  Briere  de  Bois- 
mont,  et  Cerise.  2nd  Series,  Vol.  iii.,  No.  1,  for  January,  1851. 

Journal  de  Medecine  et  de  Chirurgie  Pratiques,  &c.  Par  Lucas  Championniere, 
Docteur  en  Medecine,  &c.  November  and  December,  1850:  January  and 
February,  1851. 

Journal  des  Connaissances  Medico-Chirurgicales,  publie  par  Le  Dr.  A.  Martin 
Launer.  Numbers,  semi-monthly,  for  November  and  December,  1850,  aud 
January  and  February,  1851. 

La  Laneette  Francaise,  Gazette  des  Hospitant  Civils  et  Militaires,  published 
tri-weekly.  The  numbers  from  January  1,  1851,  to  March  1,  1851,  in¬ 
clusive. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

ON  TRAINING  AND  EDUCATING  IDIOTS:  The 
Second  Annual  Report  made  to  the  Legislature  op 
Massachusetts.  By  S.  G.  Howe,  M.  D. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Mass.  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  ) 

Boston,  January  20,  1851.  ) 

To  his  Excellency ,  the  Governor : 

Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  lay  before  you  the  Second  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  the  doings  under  the  Resolves  of  the 
Legislature,  May  8th,  1848,  for 

TRAINING  AND  TEACHING  IDIOTS.* 

\ 

By  those  Resolves  there  was  appropriated  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  for  three  years,  for 

*  By  a  Resolution  of  the  Legislature,  April  11th,  1846,  the  Govern¬ 
or  was  authorized  to  appoint  three  Commissioners,  to  enquire  into  « 

the  condition  of  the  Idiots  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  ascertain  their 
number,  and  whether  anything  can  be  done  in  their  behalf. 

The  Commissioners  were,  S.  G.  Howe,  Horatio  Byington,  and 
Gilman  Kimball.  A  partial  Report  was  made  by  the  Chairman  in 
the  winter  of  1847,  which  may  be  found  in  the  House  Document, 

No.  152. 

The  same  gentlemen  made  a  full  and  final  Report,  dated  Feb.  26th, 

1848,  which  was  printed,  Senate  Document,  No.  51. 
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the  purpose  of  finding  out  by  actual  trial,  whether  the 
bodily  and  mental  condition  of  Idiotic  persons  could  be 
improved,  and  whether  the  blessing  of  instruction,  which 
Massachusetts  provides  for  all  others,  could  be  extended 
likewise  to  these,  the  most  unfortunate  of  all  her  children.* 

Your  predecessor  in  office  made  arrangements  with  me, 
as  head  of  this  Institution,  for  conducting  the  trial,  and 
making  the  experiment. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  the  arrangement  was,  that  the 
experiment  should  be  tried  upon  at  least  ten  idiotic  youth, 
the  children  of  paupers  and  indigent  persons  belonging 
to  Massachusetts. 

Ten  such  children  were  brought  together  from  different 
parts  of  the  State,  mostly  from  the  Almshouses,  in  the 
autumn  of  1848.  In  February,  1850,  I  made  a  Report  at 
considerable  length,  giving  the  result  of  the  trial  up  to 


*  The  Resolves  of  May  8th,  1848,  were  as  follows: 

Resolved ,  That  there  be  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  annually, 
for  the  term  of  three  years,  for  the  purpose  of  training  and  teaching 
ten  idiotic  children,  to  be  selected  by  the  Governor  and  Council, 
from  those  at  public  charge,  or  from  the  families  of  indigent  persons 
in  different  parts  of  the  Commonwealth,  provided  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  can  be  made  by  the  Governor  and  Council  with  any  suitable 
Institution  now  patronized  by  the  Commonwealth,  for  charitable 
purposes ;  and  provided,  that  said  appropriations  shall  not  be  made 
a  charge  upon  the  school  fund. 

Resolved ,  That  the  trustees  of  the  institution,  undertaking  the  in¬ 
struction  and  training  of  said  idiots,  shall,  at  the  end  of  each  and 
every  year,  render  to  the  Governor  and  Council  an  account  of  the 
actual  expense  incurred  on  account  of  said  idiots,  and  if  the  amount 
expended  shall  be  less  than  the  sum  received  from  the  public  treasury, 
the  unexpended  balance  shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the 
next  annual  appropriation. 

Resolved,  That  the  said  trustees  shall  be  authorized  to  require  that 
the  authorities  of  any  town  which  may  send  any  idiot  paupers  to 
them,  for  instruction,  be  required  to  keep  them  supplied  with  com¬ 
fortable  and  decent  clothing. 

Approved  by  the  Governor,  May  8th,  1848. 
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that  time,  which  Report  was  published  by  order  of  the 
Legislature,  and  may  be  found  in  House  Document,  No.  38. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  what  has  been  done  during 
the  past  year,  allow  me  to  state  what  were  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  those  who  undertook  and  urged  on  this 
enterprise.  They  are  set  forth  in  the  first  Report  in 
the  following  words: 

“It  is  not  expected  that  those  youth  who  are  below  the 
grade  of  simpletons  will  ever  gain  such  acquaintance 
with  the  common  branches  of  learning,  as  will  be  of  much 
ornament  or  direct  use  to  them.  It  is  not  expected  that 
they  will  be  raised  to  a  level  with  ordinary  persons,  or 
play  an  independent  part  in  the  world,  and  take  care  of 
themselves.  Great  pains  are  taken,  indeed,  to  teach 
them  to  read  simple  sentences — to  count,  to  write,  to 
sing, — but  this  is  not  with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
•ever  be  able  to  do  these  things  well,  or  have  any  direct 
benefit  from  them,  but  mainly  with  a  view  to  train  and 
strengthen  the  intellect  by  exercise  in  the  attempt  to  learn 
them. 

“If  then,  it  is  not  expected  that  they  will  gain  any 
truly  profitable  knowledge,  even  of  the  elementary  branches 
of  learning,  or  become  men,  even  of  the  most  ordinary 
abilities, — what  is  expected,  and  what  is  the  object  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  school  for  them;  and  what  is  the  end  and  aim 
of  all  this  labor  aud  expense  ? 

“My  answer  is,  that  these  poor  creatures  possess  not 
only  the  instincts  and  propensities  which  man  has  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  brutes,  but  that,  moreover,  they  possess  the 
feeble  germs  of  those  intellectual  faculties,  moral  senti¬ 
ments,  and  social  affections,  which  in  man  are  superadded 
to  his  animal  nature,  and  which  make  the  crowning  glory 
of  humanity. 

“A  few  of  the  idiots  have  really  feebler  perceptive 
faculties  than  dogs  and  monkeys ;  it  may  be,  that  with  ever 
so  much  instruction,  they  will  remain  inferior  to  those 
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brutes,  in  mere  knowledge ,  but  then  they  have  a  feeble 
portion  of  that  light  of  the  soul,  not  one  ray  of  which  could 
ever  be  discovered  in  the  nature  of  dogs  and  monkeys, 
were  they  trained  and  taught,  generation  after  generation, 
to  the  end  of  time. 

“Now,  it  is  proposed,  not  only  to  train  and  develop,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  feeble  intellectual  powers  of  the 
idiot,  but  also,  to  call  out  and  strengthen  the  dormant  or 
feeble  capacities  of  every  part  of  his  nature.  The  most  of 
them  are  now  left  in  ignorance  and  in  idleness.  Nothing 
being  done  to  improve  their  condition,  of  course  it  must 
grow  worse. 

“It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  show  our  reverence  for 
God’s  plain  will,  and  to  acknowledge  the  common  brother¬ 
hood  of  man,  by  taking  these  the  most  unfortunate  of  His 
children,  and  attempting  to  lift  them  up  to  a  place,  humble 
though  it  be,  upon  the  common  platform  of  humanity. 

“It  is  hoped  to  train  them  up  to  cleanliness  and  decency; 
to  prevent  or  root  out  vicious  and  debasing  habits;  to 
moderate  gluttonous  appetites  and  to  lessen  the  strength 
of  the  animal  nature,  generally,  by  calling  into  some 
activity  the  higher  feelings  and  desires,  and  by  sub¬ 
stituting  constant  occupation  for  idleness. 

“It  is  proposed  to  train  all  the  senses  and  perceptive 
faculties  by  constant  and  varied  exercise;  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  attention;  to  teach,  as  much  as  possible, 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge;  to  develop  the  muscular 
system,  and  to  give  some  degree  of  dexterity  in  simple 
handicraft.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  call  out  their  social 
affections,  and  to  lessen  their  inordinate  selfishness,  by 
awakening  some  feeling  of  regard  for  others,  in  return 
for  kindness  and  love  manifested  towards  them. 

“  The  still  harder  task  will  be  attempted  of  appealing 
to  the  moral  sense,  and  drawing  out  what  little  capacity 
there  may  exist  for  comprehending  right;  for  exercising 
conscience,  and  for  developing  the  religious  sentiment. 
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“It  is  hoped  that  part  of  them  will  gain  some  really 
usefuf  knowledge;  that  most  of  them  will  become  clean¬ 
ly,  decent,  temperate  and  industrious;  and  that  all  of 
them  will  be  better  and  happier  for  the  efforts  made  in 
their  behalf.  ” 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  these  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations  have  been  fulfilled.  Among  the  children 
taken  and  kept  under  instruction  and  training,  several, 
who  were  in  a  state  of  hopeless  idiocy,  have  gained  some, 
really  useful  knowledge;  most  of  them  have  become 
cleanly,  decent,  docile,  and  industrious,  and  all  of  them 
are  happier  and  better  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
made  in  their  behalf.  The  enterprise  has  been  carried 
on  with  an  earnest  perseverance,  which  entire  faith  in 
its  final  accomplishment  was  sure  to  give.  That  faith 
has  now  become  assurance;  and  this  assurance  is  par¬ 
taken  by  the  parents  of  the  unfortunate  children  and  by 
many  who  have  watched  the  trial.  If  this  assurance 
could  become  general,  the  permanency  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  would  be  secured,  and  the  experimental  school 
would  become  a  permanent  Institution. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  however,  in  the  way  is  the  pop¬ 
ular  error  that  idiocy  is  a  positive  and  incurable  malady, 
or  an  utter  and  hopeless  privation  of  mind ;  whereas,  it 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  only  an  infirmity  or 
weakness  of  mind,  greater  or  less.  It  may  be  so  great 
indeed,  that  the  sufferer  is  lower  than  the  brutes  in  point 
of  intelligence,  or  it  may  be  so  slight,  that  one  is  perplexed 
to  decide,  whether  he  is,  or  is  not  to  be  considered  idiotic ; 
he  stands,  with  a  multitude  of  others,  upon  the  dividing 
line,  between  silly  persons  and  positive  simpletons. 

It  is  difficult  to  show,  to  persons  who  have  hot  examined 
the  subject  of  idiocy,  and  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
former  condition  of  our  pupils,  that  they  have  made  any 
great  improvement.  The  ordinary  standard  is  utterly 
useless  for  measuring  them.  Whatever  progress  they  may 
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have  made,  and  whatever  acquirements  they  may  have/ 
gained,  their  knowledge  is  still,  and  must  remain,  a  minus 
quantity,  when  compared  with  that  of  other  children. 
Whoever  compares  the  children  in  our  school  with  those 
of  an  inferior  common  school,  will  find  the  brightest 
in  the  first  to  be  inferior  to  the  dunces  in  the  other. 

Whoever  should  visit  our  school  without  ever  having 
seen  it  before,  and  note  the  condition  of  the  scholars 
without  knowing  what  their  condition  was  formerly, 
would  find  it  hard  to  say  a  word  of  approval  or  encour¬ 
agement.  Of  all  such,  we  must  ask  a  little  faith  in  the 
statements  we  may  make,  though  these  will  be  sustained 
by  such  evidence,  from  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  as 
can  be  obtained. 

There  are  persons,  however,  (and  there  must  be  many 
such  in  the  Legislature,)  who  know  from  actual  observa¬ 
tion,  what  is  the  condition  of  idiots  in  our  country  towns,, 
especially  in  the  almshouses,  and  such  persons  are  earnestly 
invited  to  come  and  examine  our  school,  and  see  if  it 
does  not  give  proofs  enough  of  the  capacity  of  idiots  for 
instruction  and  improvement. 

Most  of  these  youth  were,  three  years  ago,  in  an  utter¬ 
ly  helpless  aud  hopeless  condition  of  idiocy.  Some  of 
them  sat  or  lay  in  drivelling  impotency,  unable  to  do  any¬ 
thing  but  swallow  the  food  that  was  given  them.  They 
were  void  of  speech  and  understanding.  They  were 
filthy  in  their  persons  and  habits,  and  given  to  debasing 
practices.  They  were  unable  to  dress  themselves,  or 
sit  at  table  aud  feed  themselves.  They  passed  their 
time  in  idleness,  without  a  thought  or  an  effort  to  better 
their  deplorable  condition.  Some  of  them  were  noisy 
and  destructive  in  their  habits. 

A  great  change  has  now  come  over  them.  They  have 
improved  in  health,  strength,  and  activity  of  body.  They 
are  cleanly  and  decent  in  their  habits.  They  dress  them¬ 
selves,  and  for  the  most  part,  sit  at  table  and  feed  them- 
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selves.  They  are  gentle,  docile,  and  obedient.  They 
can  be  governed  without  a  blow  or  unkind  word.  They 
begin  to  use  speech ,  and  take  great  delight  in  repeating  the 
words  of  simple  sentences,  which  they  have  mastered. 
They  have  learned  their  letters,  and  some  of  them,  who 

WERE  AS  SPEECHLESS  AS  BRUTES,  CAN  READ  EASY  SEN¬ 
TENCES  AND  SHORT  STORIES  ! 

They  are  gentle  and  affectionate  with  each  other;  and 
the  school  and  the  household  are  orderly,  quiet,  and  well 
regulated  in  all  respects. 

The  former  condition  of  these  youth  furnishes  a  fair 
specimen  of  what  is  the  actual  condition  of  hundreds  in 
our  Commonwealth,  and  thousands  in  our  country;  and 
their  present  condition  furnishes  a  fair  specimen  of  what 
may  become  the  condition  of  all,  if  the  State  will  take 
them  under  her  fostering  care. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  I  proceed  to  give  the 
general  history  of  the  experiment  during  the  last  year, 
and  a  detailed  notice  of  some  cases,  which  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  subject,  and  the  mode  of  instruction. 

The  instruction  of  the  pupils  has  continued  to  be  given 
by  Mr.  T.  B.  Richards,  who  has  shown  much  zeal,  and 
obtained  great  success  as  a  teacher.  The  improvement 
in  the  bodily  and  mental  condition  of  the  pupils  is  mainly 
owing  to  his  labors,  and  those  of  his  faithful  assistants. 

I  am  constrained  also  to  mention  my  obligations  to 
Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  for  the  wise  counsels  and  efficient 
services  which  he  has  given  to  the  establishment. 

The  school  was  removed,  for  a  year,  to  a  spacious  pri¬ 
vate  house  in  South  Boston,  which  has  a  large  garden 
attached,  and  which  furnished  good  opportunity  to  the 
inmates  for  exercise  and  recreation.  The  house  could 
not  be  had,  however,  for  more  than  a  year,  and  the 
school  was  removed  to  its  old  quarters,  in  one  wing  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regret¬ 
ted,  that  the  experiment  could  not  be  conducted  all  the 
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time  under  the  highly  favoring  circumstances  which  such 
a  location  as  it  enjoyed  last  year  gave  to  it;  but  the  want 
of  means  of  hiring  a  proper  house  and  grounds  for¬ 
bade  it. 

The  whole  number  of  children  received,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  State  appropriation,  is  17.  Of  these, 
seven  have  been  discharged,  for  the  following  reasons : 

One  was  found  after  a  few  weeks  trial,  to  be  an  im- 
proper  subject  for  the  experiment,  because  it  appeared 
clear  that  he  had  too  much  capacity  and  intelligence, 
though  he  had  been  considered  idiotic  and  sent  to  us  as 
such. 

Three  others  were  found  to  be  rather  deranged  than 
idiotic. 

One  proved  to  be  hydrocephalic,  and  was  discharged 
on  that  account. 

One  was  so  feeble  and  unhealthy,  and  required  such 
constant  nursing,  as  to  be  unfit  for  an  experimental 
school. 

One  was  so  much  improved  by  a  year  and  a  half  train¬ 
ing  and  instruction,  that  he  was  able  to  go  to  a  common 
primary  school,  and  was  discharged  accordingly. 

All  the  seven  had,  with  one  exception,  greatly  improved 
in  their  condition  and  habits.  Even  the  insane  had  become 
quiet  and  docile.  They  were  more  comfortable,  and 
in  a  better  condition  in  all  respects,  than  they  were 
before  they  entered  the  school,  or  than  they  have  been 
since.  They  were  not,  however,  fair  representatives  of 
the  class  whose  capacity  for  improvement  was  to  be  test¬ 
ed  by  the  experiment,  any  more  than  was  the  one  who 
proved  to  be  too  intelligent,  and  they  were  therefore  dis¬ 
charged.  The  present  number  is  ten;  seven  boys  and 
three  girls.  They  were  taken  from  indigent  families,  or 
from  alms-houses,  in  different  parts  of  Massachusetts, 
agreeably  to  the  conditions  of  the  act  of  the  Legislature. 

Besides  the  ten  State  beneficiaries,  eight  private  pupils 
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have  been  received,  five  of  whom  still  remain  under 
training  and  instruction.  This  measure  was  adopted  to 
save  those  who  managed  the  experiment  from  too  great 
pecuniary  loss,  the  grant  from  the  State  not  being  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  expenses  of  the  establishment.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  dollars  each  is  not  enough  for  the  board, 
trainiug,  and  instruction  of  ten  idiots,  though  half  that 
sum  might  suffice  for  each,  if  there  were  a  hundred  of 
them.  It  was  found  that  the  reception  of  private  pupils 
was  not  at  all  unfavorable  to  the  State  pupils.  Some  of 
them  are  from  wealthy  families,  who  are  willing  to  pay 
a  high  price  for  the  advantages  they  receive. 

This  measure,  then,  while  aiding  in  paying  the  expenses 
of  the  experiment,  serves  to  extend  more  widely  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  school. 

The  general  course  of  training  and  instruction,  which 
was  described  in  the  last  report,  has  been  followed  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  and  with  the  same  marked  success. 
A  plain  but  plentiful  diet;  abundance  of  sleep;  cold 
bathing,  followed  by  friction;  walking  and  running  in  the 
open  air;  gymnastic  exercises,  for  giving  muscular  activ¬ 
ity  and  strength;  amusements  of  various  kinds;  such 
are  the  means  relied  upon  for  promoting  and  maintaining 
the  bodily  health  of  the  pupils.  An  improvement  of  the 
physical  condition  and  a  nearer  approach  to  a  normal 
state  of  health,  naturally  begets  greater  freedom  and 
precision  in  the  action  of  the  mental  powers;  just  as 
repairing  and  cleansing  the  works  of  a  watch  causes 
greater  precisions  in  the  motion  of  the  hands. 

Special  care  and  attention  has  been  given,  however, 
to  bring  out  and  to  train  the  feeble  mental  faculties  of  the 
pupils,  by  simple  exercises,  adapted  to  the  purpose. 
These  were  described  in  the  last  report,  and  the  de¬ 
scription  need  not  be  repeated  now. 

It  is  not  necessary,  either,  to  go  into  a  detailed  account 
of  each  pupil.  Two  cases,  however,  will  be  described, 
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because  they  are  types  of  a  class,  and  because  the  suc¬ 
cess  obtained  with  them  is  great  and  striking. 

The  first  will  be  the  type  of  the  class  of  idiots 

PROPER. 

In  former  reports  I  divided  idiotic  persons,  for  the  sake 
of  convenient  and  popular  classification  and  with  a  view 
to  showing  the  degree  of  their  mental  infirmity,  into  three 
classes — Idiots,  Fools,  and  Simpletons;  the  first  being 
the  lowest,  the  last  the  highest,  in  the  intellectual  scale. 
The  class  of  idiots  comprehends  many  whose  mental  in¬ 
firmity  arises  from  various  causes,  but  I  consider  the 
pure  type  of  idiocy  to  be  a  person  whose  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  arises  from  the  smallness  of  his  brain.  The  or¬ 
gan  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  perform  its  functions  in  a 
normal  manner;  it  has  not  power  enough.  This  class  is 
very  small.  For  one  person  in  whom  idiocy  is  caused  by 
smallness  of  the  brain,  there  are  many  in  whom  it  is  oc¬ 
casioned  by  other  causes;  many  whose  brains  are  of 
normal  size,  but  not  of  normal  condition. 

George  Rowell  is  a  congenital  idiot.  He  entered  our 
school  in  December,  1848,  being  then  seven  years  and 
six  months  old.  His  head  was  very  small,  especially  in 
the  upper  regions.  The  greatest  circumference,  over  the 
occipital  spine  and  the  frontal  sinuses,  was  only  14  inches, 
91  hundredths.  The  greatest  length,  measuring  from  ear  to 
ear,  over  the  top  of  the  head,  was  only  10.44  inches.  From 
the  root  of  the  nose  to  the  occipital  spine,  over  the  head, 
10.13  inches.  He  was  small  of  stature,  being  only  three 
feet  nine  inches  in  height;  and  he  weighed  only  thirty -two 
pounds.  His  temperament  was  decidedly  nervous,  his 
organization  fine,  his  complexion  fair,  his  hair  fine  and 
light,  his  eyes  dark  and  bright,  his  lips  and  nostrils  thin, 
his  chest  and  abdomen  narrow,  his  extremities  slender  and 
bony,  his  fingers  delicate  and  well-proportioned. 

His  health  was  feeble,  and  he  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits, 
which  recurred  frequently.  His  father,  in  writing  about 
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him,  says  “  he  was  sickly,  sometimes  having  two  fits 
in  a  night.” 

The  senses  of  hearing  and  taste  were  not  particularly 
dull,  though  those  of  smell  and  taste  were.  He  was 
very  active  in  his  motions  ;  his  countenance  was  lively  ; 
and,  in  his  gait  and  some  of  his  habits,  he  reminded  one 
of  a  monkey.  In  point  of  intelligence  he  was  very  low. 
Speech,  that  peculiarly  human  attribute,  and  the  surest 
test,  in  such  cases,  of  the  degree  of  intellect,  was  want¬ 
ing;  he  could  only  pronounce  three  words,  and  those 
only  indistinctly.  He  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
as  dumb  as  a  brute.  He  could  be  made  to  understand 
simple  directions,  by  signs  and  sounds,  but  hardly  more 
than  a  dog;  and  his  memory  was  so  feeble  that  he  forgot 
them  at  once.  He  had  no  sense  of  decency  or  of  duty, 
and  no  regard  for  the  rights  or  feelings  of  others. 

There  was,  however,  much  vitality  and  energy  about 
him,  which,  being  expended  through  his  animal  nature, 
kept  him  active,  restless,  and  mischievous.  He  was 
passionate  and  destructive,  and  given  to  picking  things 
to  pieces,  and  destroying  them.  His  appetite  was  vora¬ 
cious,  and  he  would  cram  anything  he  could  lay  his 
hands  upon  into  his  mouth,  without  the  use  of  fork  or 
spoon.  His  acquisitiveness  showed  itself  in  his  disposi¬ 
tion  to  possess  himself  of  whatever  he  could;  pushing 
others  away  to  obtain  it,  and  hoarding  it  up  for  himself. 
He  had  no  sense  of  decency,  and  his  habits  were  those 
of  an  infant. 

Such  was  this  boy  two  years  and  a  half  ago ;  nor  was 
there  any  reasonable  hope  of  his  improvement.  In  the 
language  of  his  father,  ‘‘there  seemed  no  hope  of  his 
learning  to  speak,  or  read,  or  take  care  of  himself.” 

But  now  a  great  and  happy  change  has  come  over 
him.  He  is  decent  in  all  his  habits,  and  cleanliness  has 
not  only  become  a  custom,  but  a  want.  He  is  neat  in  his 
dress;  he  sits  at  table,  and  conducts  himself  properly, 
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using  a  knife  and  fork,  and  eating  as  other  children  do. 
He  makes  his  bed,  sweeps  the  floor,  assists  in  scouring 
knives,  and  does  various  little  chores  about  the  house, 
with  great  good  humor  and  sufficient  skill.  But  the  most 
gratifying  result  is,  that  he  begins  to  speak!  About 
this  beginning  there  are  some  interesting  phenomena. 
His  case  shows,  very  strikingly,  the  great  importance  of 
the  early  and  ceaseless  prattle  of  little  children.  They 
are  training  themselves  for  speech,  by  subtle  exercise  of 
the  nice  little  muscles  of  the  lips,  the  tongue,  and  the 
throat;  and  the  words  which  they  catch  are  repeated 
over,  a  million  ,of  times,  until  they  acquire  such  pliancy, 
such  swiftness,  and  such  dexterity,  as  would  appear  to  us 
marvelous,  had  we  not  acquired  the  same,  without  knowing 
how  long  we  were  about  it,  or  what  it  cost  us. 

After  this  long  and  varied  training,  which  is  all  in  the 
way  of  sport,  children  have  the  organ  of  speech  fully 
prepared  to  pronounce  a  language  as  fast  as  it  can  be 
supplied  to  them.  They  imitate,  perfectly  and  readily, 
the  pronunciation  of  any  words  of  the  language,  or  of  any 
foreign  language,  provided  it  do  not  contain  sounds  which 
their  own  has  not.  If  it  do^s,  they  hesitate,  because  they 
had  never  drilled  their  organs  to  emit  this  particular  sound. 

Whenever  a  person  is  prevented,  by  any  cause  whatever, 
from  learning  to  speak  in  early  childhood,  and  attempts 
to  do  so  later  in  life,  he  has  great  difficulty  in  articulating 
words ;  he  cannot  learn  to  speak  so  fast  as  he  can  learn  to 
understand  language,  because  his  organs  have  not  been 
trained.  If  he  is  an  adult,  and  his  articulating  organs  have 
had  their  growth,  and  become  hardened,  he  can  never  break 
them  in  so  as  to  modulate  new  sounds, — he  can  never  pro¬ 
nounce  the  shibboleth  of  other  tongues. 

There  are  many  well  educated  deaf  mutes  who  can  read 
and  write  their  own  and  even  foreign  languages,  with  great 
ease  aud correctness;  but  if  one  of  them  should  be  suddenly 
made  to  hear,  he  could  not  speak ;  but  he  would  have  to  go 
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through  a  very  long  and  tedious  training  of  his  vocal  organs, 
before  he  could  articulate  so  as  to  be  understood.  So  it  is 
with  those  idiots  who  have  not  mind  enough, — who  have 
not  the  human  attributes  strong  enough, — to  impel  them, 
as  other  children  are  impelled,  to  exercise  the  vocal  organ, 
and  who  have  had  no  special  aid  given  them  to  do  so. 
When  this  aid  comes  at  last,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the 
boy  now  under  consideration,  then  the  difficulty  manifests 
itself ;  he  cannot  use  language  nearly  as  fast  as  he  learns  to 
understand  it.  George,  however,  does  not  now  need  any 
urging  to  talk;  the  innate  disposition  to  do  so  was 
always  there,  as  it  is  in  every  human  being;  and  now  that 
the  faculty  has  been  awakened,  with  the  awakening  comes 
the  desire  of  exercising  it;  his  tongue  has  been  loosed,  and 
every  hour,  and  almost  every  minute,  he  keeps  it  in  motion. 
He  still  finds  great  difficulty  in  articulating  any  new  word, 
but  this  will  be  overcome  rapidly. 

He  has  learned  to  read  simple  sentences,  and  does  read 
understandingly,  and  with  great  pleasure  and  pride,  such 
books  as  Bumstead’s  Primer.  That  he  understands  what 
he  reads,  and  that  it  awakens  in  his  mind  the  same  feelings 
and  affections  as  it  does  in  other  children,  the  following 
'anecdote,  related  by  Mr.  Richards,  will  show : 

44  One  day,  in  reading  about  a  little  girl  who  fell  into  the 
water,  George  looked  up,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
anxiety,  and  exclaimed,  inquiringly,  4  girl— fell — water ?' 
Yes,  said  I;  and  he  seemed  very  sad,  till  I  told  him  to  read 
on ;  when  he  came  to  the  sentence,  4  the  large  black  dog 
jumped  into  the  water  and  pulled  her  out.’  He  seemed  to 
fear  that  it  was  not  so,  and  said,  inquiringly,  1  pulled — her 
— out?'  Yes,  said  I.  Then  repeating  his  question,  as  if  it 
were  hardly  possible,  he  said,  4 pulled — her — out?'  Yes, 
I  told  him,  pulled  her  out  of  the  water!  He  immediately 
dropped  his  book,  and,  turning  round,  threw  his  arms 
round  the  neck  of  a  little  boy  who  sat  near,  and  hugged 
and  kissed  him,  crying  and  laughing  alternately  for  joy.” 
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The  family  and  friends  of  this  boy,  who  knew  his  former 
and  present  condition,  readily  bear  their  testimony  to  the 
change  and  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  him. 


His  father  writes  thus  : 
Dr.  S.  G.  Howe: 


Amesbuky,  Jan.  15,  1851. 


Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  I  would  say  that  my  son 
George,  when  he  left  to  go  to  your  Institution,  was  in  a  very  help¬ 
less  condition.  He  could  not  articulate  words,  and  was  sickly, 
sometimes  having  two  fits  in  a  night.  We  had  to  take  care  of  him 
and  attend  upon  him  as  upon  an  infant.  There  seemed  no  hope  of 
his  learning  to  speak,  or  read,  or  take  care  of  himself. 

In  this  condition  he  went  to  Boston.  On  his  first  visit  home,  we 
saw  a  decided  improvement.  On  the  second,  we  were  both  surprised 
and  rejoiced ;  his  health  was  good,  and  he  could  speak  and  read. 
We  nowT  thankfully  trust,  that  he  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
in  life,  with  comfort  to  himself  and  friends. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Jacob  Rowell,  Jr. 


Annexed  to  this  letter  were  two  others,  as  follows : 

The  undersigned  cheerfully  bears  testimony  to  the  marked  and 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  boy,  George  J.  Rowell.  The  change 
is  almost  like  a  resurrection  of  mind  from  death — or,  rather,  a  newr 
creation. 

J.  G.  Whittier. 

Amesbury ,  1st  mo.,  today,  1851. 

I  would  say,  that  I  have  known  the  lad  above  named  for  several 
years,  and  can  testify  to  the  facts  above-stated.  I  saw  him  last 
J une,  and  was  astonished  to  see  the  improvement  he  had  made,  in 
mind  and  appearance. 

Sarah  M.  Bradbury. 


The  following  extract  from  an  article  on  idiocy,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  “  Christian  Examiner,”  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  important  evidence,  as  the  writer,  Air.  G.  B.  Emerson, 
than  whom  no  one  is  a  more  competent  judge  in  matters 
pertaining  to  education,  speaks  from  his  own  knowdedge 
and  observation  of  the  lad : 

“George  Rowell,  who  knew  nothing,  could  do  nothing, 
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observed  not  the  first  rules  of  decency,  and  was  utterly 
helpless,  and  who,  doubtless,  under  the  usual  system  of 
neglect,  would  have  remained  so,  or,  as  is  universally  the 
case  with  neglected  idiots,  would  have  become,  if  possible, 
worse,  takes  the  visitor’s  hand,  talks,  articulating  distinctly, 
and  goes  to  the  letter  frame  on  the  table,  and  not  onlv 
selects  and  arranges  the  letters  to  spell  any  common  short 
word,  but  without  aid,  selects  and  arranges  the  letters,  and 
forms  the  sentence,  Our  Father ,  who  art  in  heaven , 
hallowed  be  thy  name; — divine  words,  which  are  now 
familiar  to  the  eye,  and  which,  if  he  continues  to  make 
the  same  progress,  will  soon,  we  may  hope,  reach  the 
soul  of  the  poor  rescued  child.  This  boy  was  lately 
allowed  to  make  a  short  visit  to  his  parents;  and  when, 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time,  his  teacher  went  to  bring  him 
home,  the  father  began  to  thank  him,  and  to  tell  him  how 
much  he  was  pleased  with  his  progress.  ‘  George ,  now,’  he 
said,  ‘ plays  with  the  other  boys;  he  plays  like  the  other 
boys.’  He  would  have  gone  on,  but  he  could  only  put  his 
handkerchief  to  his  eyes, — he  could  say  no  more.”* 

The  complete  success  which  has  been  obtained,  by  two 
years’  training  and  instruction  of  this  lad,  is  very  gratifying 
and  very  important,  because  it  establishes,  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion,  the  fact  that  even  idiots  of  the  lowest  mind  may  be 
improved.  The  most  sceptical  person,  who  sees  George, 
must  pronounce  him  to  be  a  born  idiot;  and,  if  he  pays  a 
moment’s  attention,  must  confess  that  he  manifests  intelli¬ 
gence  and  capacity  such  as  no  uninstructed  idiot,  no  idiot 
left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  ever  could  attain. 

It  is  true  that  the  class  of  pure  idiots,  to  which  George 
belongs,  is  small ;  it  is  true,  also,  that  his  organization  is  a 
remarkable  one ;  the  high  nervous  temperament,  the  fineness 
of  which  is  so  apparent  in  him,  gives  him  great  advantage. 
His  dwarfed  brain  is  so  active,  that  it  enables  him  to  do  what, 
with  an  ordinary  one  of  the  same  size,  he  could  not  do.  It 
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is  like  a  machine,  which  makes  up  in  speed  what  it  wants  in 
power.  Nevertheless,  there  he  stands,  redeemed  from  his 
degradation,  claiming  kindred  for  himself  and  his  class  with 
humanity ;  and  if  others  can  be  elevated  as  much  in  five  years 
as  he  has  been  in  two  and  a  half,  they  surely  ought  to  be. 

The  second  case  is  one  selected  from  that  larger  class 
of  persons,  who  are  born  with  fair  capacities,  and  who, 
under  proper  treatment,  would  manifest  a  fair  share  of 
intellect,  but  who  have  been  badly  managed,  and  become 
idiotic,  or  have  been  misunderstood,  and  considered  idi¬ 
otic.  Indeed,  the  boy  Clapp,  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  so  much  improved  as  to  be  discharged  and 
sent  to  a  common  primary  school,  was  of  this  class ;  and 
so  was  the  boy  Clough,  who  was  sent  here  as  an  idiot, 
but  discharged  as  having  too  much  intellect.  These, 
however,  were  very  favorable  cases,  and  not  fair  speci¬ 
mens.  The  one  I  shall  select,  was  a  very  bad  case,  and 
presented  to  common  observers  no  hope  of  improvement. 

Sylvanus  J.  Walker,  of  Worcester,  mentioned  in  a 
former  report,  was  about  six  years  old  when  he  entered 
October  17,  1848. 

He  was  a  pitiful  sight  to  behold.  He  could  not  stand 
or  even  sit  erect.  He  had  no  command  of  his  limbs,  not 
even  so  much  as  an  infant  of  three  months,  for  it  can  work 
its  arms,  and  kick  its  legs  vigorously;  this  poor  boy, 
however,  could  do  neither,  but  laid  almost  like  a  jelly 
fish,  as  though  his  body  were  a  mass  of  flesh  without  any 
bones  in  it.  He  could  not  even  chew  solid  food,  but  had 
to  be  fed  on  milk  of  which  he  consumed  an  inordinate 
quantity.  The  utmost  he  could  do,  in  the  way  of  motion, 
was  to  get  his  head  propped  up  on  one  hand,  and  move 
the  other  feebly  about. 

He  measured  40  inches  in  length;  his  weight  was  31 
pounds;  his  head  of  average  size;  his  temperament  lym¬ 
phatic.  lie  seemed  to  hear,  but  his  eyes  were  dull  and 
without  “  speculation his  other  senses  were  quite  inac- 
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tive.  He  drivelled  at  the  mouth,  and  his  habits  were 
in  all  respects  like  those  of  an  infant.  He  was  speechless, 
neither  using  nor  understanding  language,  though  he  made 
several  sounds,  which  seemed  to  be  a  feeble  imitation  of 
words. 

Such  was  the  unhappy  and  helpless  condition  of  this 
poor  boy;  and  out  of  it  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  his 
emerging.  His  case  seemed  to  be  one  of  congenital  idi¬ 
ocy  ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  he  had 
been  injured  by  bad  treatment.  One  instance  of  this  was 
the  fact  that,  soon  after  his  birth,  the  nurse  rubbed  into 
his  head  a  considerable  quantity  of  rum,  holding  his  head 
close  to  a  stove,  and  rubbing  it  briskly  to  promote  the 
absorption.  It  is  well  known  that  liquids  can  be  absorbed 
into  the  system  through  the  skin ,  and  the  effect  of  rum 
upon  the  brain  of  a  new-born  infant  must  have  been  bad. 

The  change  and  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
this  boy,  is  most  remarkable  and  most  gratifying.  In  the 
report  of  last  year,  he  was  thus  noticed : 

“He  has  been  bathed  daily  in  cold  water;  his  limbs 
have  been  rubbed;  he  has  been  dragged  about  in  the 
open  air,  in  a  little  wagon,  by  the  other  boys;  his  mus¬ 
cles  have  been  exercised;  he  has  been  made  to  grasp 
with  his  hands,  and  gradually  to  raise  himself  up  by 
them.  He  was  held  up,  and  made  to  bear  a  little  of  his 
weight  upon  his  lower  limbs;  then  a  little  more;  until, 
at  last  to  his  great  delight,  he  was  able  to  go  about  alone, 
by  holding  on  to  the  wall,  or  to  one’s  finger;  even  to  go  up 
stairs  by  clinging  to  the  balusters.  He  can  go  around  a 
large  table,  by  merely  resting  one  hand  upon  the  edge  of 
it.  The  like  improvement  has  taken  place  in  his  habits. 
He  is  observant  of  decency;  he  calls,  when  he  wants 
any  assistance ;  he  can  sit  at  the  table,  and  chew  his  food, 
and  even  feed  himself  pretty  well. 

“His  cheeks  begin  to  glow  with  color;  his  eye  is 
much  brighter;  he  gives  attention  to  what  is  passing 
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around  him,  and  his  whole  countenance  is  more  express¬ 
ive  of  thought.  His  improvement  of  language  is  equally 
great;  he  has  learned  many  words,  and  can  construct 
many  simple  sentences.  His  affections  begin  to  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  he  manifests  his  attachment  to  persons  by 
unmistakable  signs.  Such  is  the  effect  of  a  year’s  train¬ 
ing;  and  it  is  but  the  beginning,  for  this  boy  will  doubt¬ 
less  go  on  improving,  and  advancing  more  rapidly  for 
every  step  heretofore  gained.  He  was  put  down  on  the 
list  as  an  idiot  of  the  lowest  kind,  for  he  was  quite 
in  an  idiotic  condition,  nor  was  there  any  means  of  knowing 
his  latent  capacities.  It  will  not  be  surprising,  however,  if 
he  should  be  raised  not  only  to  the  highest  grade  of  idiots, 
or  simpletons,  but  even  lifted  quite  above  that  class. 
His  case  may  prove  to  be  one  of  those  mentioned  under 
the  head  of  Classification,  which  are  neglected,  because, 
by  mistake,  they  are  included  in  a  class  generally  deemed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  teacher’s  art.” 

During  the  last  year,  he  has  gone  on  improving.  He 
is  now  decent  in  all  his  habits,  and  tidy  in  his  appear¬ 
ance;  his  countenance  is  bright  and  pleasing,  he  can  sit 
at  table,  and  feed  himself  with  knife  and  fork;  and 
though  he  does  not  venture  to  go  alone,  his  limbs  not  be¬ 
ing  quite  strong  enough,  he  can  almost  do  it,  and  he 
walks  about  by  holding  on  to  one’s  finger. 

All  his  senses  have  improved  greatly;  and  he  is  so 
changed,  generally,  that  he  could  hardly  be  recognized 
as  the  same  being  who,  two  years  ago,  incapable  of  sit¬ 
ting  at  a  desk,  used  to  lie  upon  a  mattress  in  the  school¬ 
room.  The  same  writer  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  al¬ 
ready  quoted,  says  of  this  case: 

“The  boy,  Sylvanus  Walker,  who,  two  years  ago,  had 
not  learnt  even  to  use  any  of  his  limbs,  now  sits,  stands 
up,  shakes  hands,  is  pleased,  and  smiles,  asks  you  how 
you  do,  and  reads  readily  any  part  of  a  little  book  which 
was  put  into  his  hands  less  than  three  months  ago,  points 
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•out  any  word  you  ask  for  on  the  page,  and  does  all  this 
with  so  much  pleasure,  that  when  you  are  about  to  turn 
away  from  him,  he  asks  to  be  allowed  to  read  more,  and 
eagerly  reads  to  you  his  favorite  passages.” 

This  boy  is  not  now  an  idiot;  nevertheless,  he  was  in 
a  state  of  idiocy,  and  to  all  appearance,  of  hopeless  idi¬ 
ocy,  when  we  received  him.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the  most  unfavorable  subjects  that  could  be  found,  and 
taken  because  it  was  desired  to  have  some  of  the  worst 
as  well  as  some  of  the  best  cases.  He  has  agreeably 
disappointed  us,  and  outstripped  others,  who  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  more  promising  than  he  was. 

May  there  not  be  scores  of  such  cases  among  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  idiots  in  our  Commonwealth,  who  are  now  left 
in  their  brutishness,  because  they  seem  incapable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  instruction? 

Such  are  two  of  the  most  striking  cases.  Others  might 
be  mentioned,  where  the  results  have  been  most  gratifying. 

I  consider  this  experiment,  therefore,  to  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  successful.  It  has  demonstrated  beyond  question 
that,  among  those  unfortunate  human  beings  who  are  left 
to  grovel  in  brutal  idiocy,  there  are  many  who  can  be 
redeemed  and  elevated,  and  made  to  be  comparatively 
intelligent,  and  happy,  and  useful.  Here  stand  the  res¬ 
cued  ones,  living,  proofs  of  the  power  of  education.  Let 
even  the  most  sceptical  examine  them  closely;  their 
doubts  will  be  removed.  Let  those  who  have  disap¬ 
proved  the  project  as  a  vain  and  hopeless  one,  and  those, 
also,  who  have  ridiculed  it  as  a  presumptuous  one,  (for 
there  have  been  both,  and  in  high  places,  too,)  let  them 
come,  and  see  whether  they  have  not  unwittingly  been 
encouraging  an  abandonment  of  their  fellow-beings,  who 
might  have  been  saved  from  a  condition  at  which  humanity 
shudders. 

The  period  for  which  an  appropriation  was  made  has 
not  yet  expired,  but  it  will  have  expired  before  the  Legis¬ 
lature  assembles  again;  and,  unless  some  measures  are 
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taken  now  to  continue  the  enterprise,  it  must  be  abandoned 
for  want  of  means.  I  would,  therefore,  earnestly  ask, 
that  a  rigid  examination  of  our  school  may  be  made,  and 
when  satisfactory  evidence  is  obtained  that  the  condition 
of  idiots  can  be  materially  improved, — that  they  can  be 
lifted  out  of  the  brutishness  in  which  they  grovel, — that 
they  can  be  made  decent,  and  industrious,  and  happy, — 
then  that  measures  be  taken  at  once  to  secure  so  desira¬ 
ble  an  end,  and  consummate  such  a  truly  Christian  work. 
Let  an  institution  be  permanently  established,  for  teach¬ 
ing  and  training  as  many  idiots  as  are  capable  of  being 
improved.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  see  upon  what  ground 
this  can  be  refused.  The  State  recognizes  the  right  of 
all  to  an  education ;  she  provides  it  for  ordinary  children 
in  the  common  schools;  she  provides  it  for  the  deaf 
mutes,  and  for  the  blind,  in  institutions  got  up  expressly 
for  their  use ;  and  shall  the  idiots  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation  in  the  boon  which  they,  more  than  all  others 
need,  because  the}'  are  the  most  unfortunate  and  the  most 
helpless?  Surely  not;  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  claim 
should  be  considered  all  the  stronger,  because  they  have 
not  the  wit  to  urge,  nor  the  power  to  enforce  it.  Their 
fate  is  entirely  in  our  hands,  and  it  is  for  us  to  say  whether 
those  among  them  who  have  latent  capacities  shall  go 
down  to  the  grave  like  the  beasts  that  perish,  or  shall 
first  learn  to  know  and  to  love  their  “  Father  who  is  in 
heaven.” 

It  would  be  needless,  however,  for  me  to  repeat  the 
considerations  which  plead  for  the  establishment  of  a  Per¬ 
manent  School  and  Asylum  for  Idiots.  Such  consid¬ 
erations  will  doubtless  occur  to  enlightened  and  Chris¬ 
tian  lawgivers,  who  will  desire  to  make  the  circle  of  the 
Charites  of  the  State  wide  and  complete,  so  as  to 
embrace  every  class  of  the  unfortunate;  not  forgetting, 
moreover,  that  the  sight  of  human  beings  in  a  state  of 
neglected  degradation,  is  always  demoralizing  to  a  com¬ 
munity. 


ARTICLE  II. 


LIFE  OF  DR.  WOODWARD.  By  Geo.  Ciiandler, 
M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  tbe  Massachusetts  State 
Lunatic  Hospital. — Bead  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Medical  Superintendents  of  American  Institutions 
for  the  Insane ,  held  at  Philadelphia ,  May  22,  1851. 

Samuel  Bayard  Woodward  was  born  in  Torrington, 
Conn.,  June  10,  1787.  His  father  was  a  large,  muscular, 
healthy  man,  of  strong  mental  power  and  of  a  long  lived 
race.  His  mother  was  a  tall  woman  of  rather  delicate 
health,  who  lived  to  be  about  eighty  years  of  age,  although 
she  manifested  decided  symptoms  of  phthisis  for  many  years. 
She  was  a  woman  of  sound  judgment  and  of  an  active  mind. 
Three  or  four  of  their  children  shewed  symptoms  of  con¬ 
sumption  and  died  in  early  life.  Three  brothers  of  Dr. 
Woodward  lived  to  distinguish  themselves — one  as  a  teacher 
in  Yale  College,  and  two  as  physicians  in  Middletown,  Conn. 
Only  one  of  whom  now  remains. 

The  early  advantages  of  education  enjoyed  by  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward  were  afforded  by  the  common  district  school  in  his 
native  village,  and  his  father’s  office. 

At  that  time  Litchfield  Co.  was  distinguished  for  its  large 
number  of  men  of  literary  talent.  The  law  school  at  Litch¬ 
field  and  the  eminent  clergymen  in  the  various  towns,  all 
had  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the  active  mind  of  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward.  The  missionary  E.  H.  Mills  was  his  school  mate  and 
playfellow".  A  literary  atmosphere  created  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  of  intelligent  persons,  does  not  fail  to  instill  into  the 
minds  of  youth  a  wholesome  and  aspiring  ambition. 

As  there  wras  no  medical  school  at  that  time  in  Conn.,  he 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  under  a  license  of  the  Medi- 
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cal  Board  of  his  own  county.  An  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  in  Medicine  was  afterwards  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  faculty  of  Yale  College. 

At  the  age  of  four  years  he  went,  as  was  then  the  cus¬ 
tom,  to  a  pest  house,  and  was  inoculated  with  matter  of 
small  pox.  He  had  the  disease  quite  severely.  What  was 
remarkable  in  his  case,  was  the  fact  of  his  having  small  pox 
twice  afterwards.  He  took  the  disease  from  patients  he 
attended.  The  second  time  he  was  feverish  for  a  day  or 
twro,  and  had  some  two  hundred  pock.  During  his  third 
attack,  he  had  several  pock  on  his  hands  while  attending  a 
man  sick  with  small  pox,  and  for  whom  he  did  much  in  the 
way  of  nursing.  But  this  time  he  was  not  confined  by  it 
to  the  house. 

At  about  thirty  years  old,  he  was  severely  sick  with  a 
low  grade  of  fever,  and  was  delirious;  during  which  he  re¬ 
fused  to  take  food,  under  the  impression  that  his  children 
were  given  him  to  eat,  and  afterwards  from  thinking  it 
wrong  to  eat,  as  there  was  not  enough  food  on  the  earth 
to  support  the  inhabitants.  He  said  he  was  induced  to  take 
food  by  a  stratagem  of  his  father,  who  gave  him  water, 
saying  to  him  that  the  Lord  had  made  a  great  supply  of 
water  for  all  things,  which  seemed  to  him  reasonable. 
When  it  was  dark,  his  father  added  milk  to  the  water.  In 
this  way  he  was  sustained  until  the  delusion  passed  off.  In 
that  sickness  he  labored  under  a  disease  of  the  organ  of  vis¬ 
ion.  Those  in  his  sick  chamber  seemed  to  move  with  great 
velocity.  Those  coming  towards  him  appeared  to  be  com¬ 
ing  so  fast  that  they  would  certainly  dash  against  him. 
He  requested  them  to  move  slowly.  This  fever  left  him 
with  an  enlarged  leg,  the  veins  of  which  were  varicose.  An 
ulcer  came  upon  the  ancle  of  this  leg,  which  was  open  most 
of  the  time. 

At  the  age  of  35,  he  was  afflicted  with  femoral  hernia 
the  cure  of  which  he  credits  to  Dr.  Hull’s  truss  and  an 
increase  of  adipose  matter.  After  a  turn  of  ill-health,  he 
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was  again  afflicted  with  the  hernia,  and  was  finally  re¬ 
lieved  by  Hull’s  truss  and  by  regaining  his  former  flesh. 

While  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Weathersfield,  he 
for  some  years  was  associated  with  his  brother  Henry  in 
the  sale  of  drugs  and  medicines,  who  afterwards  was  in 
extensive  practice  in  Middletown,  Conn. 

He  was,  after  the  Penitentiary  was  removed  from 
Simsbury  Mines  to  Weathersfield,  the  physician  of  it  as 
long  as  he  remained  there.  He  then  became  aware  that 
the  prisoner  was  a  man  of  like  passions  as  others.  The 
greater  part  of  them  the  children  of  ignorance  and  misfor¬ 
tune.  He  found  them  as  ready  to  be  influenced  bv  good 
motives  judiciously  applied  as  by  bad, — that  gratitude 
was  as  often  manifested  within  the  prison  walls  as  out  of 
them.  He  often  remarked  that  the  prisons  contained  but 
few  of  the  great  rogues. 

Into  his  views  of  prison  discipline,  he  introduced  re¬ 
wards  for  good  conduct  as  well  as  punishment  for  bad. 
He  classified  the  prisoners.  For  the  well  behaved,  he 
abolished  the  parti-colored  dress — supplied  better  food — 
gave  amusements  and  a  chance  to  earn  by  extra  work 
something  to  carry  away  when  their  sentence  was  out. 
If  they  did  well,  reward  them;  but  if  they  abused  their 
privileges,  they  were  returned  to  hard  work,  coarse  fare 
and  seclusion  if  necessary. 

On  a  controversy  that  arose  about  the  severity  of  the 
prison  life  in  that  prison,  he,  of  course,  took  the  side  of 
mercy  to  the  prisoner.  He  advocated  a  more  generous 
diet  and  some  change  from  day  to  day  in  it.  He  attribu¬ 
ted  the  large  amount  of  phthisis  and  diarrhea  and  dyspep¬ 
sia,  which  occurred  then,  to  the  coarse  fare  furnished  the 
prisoners. 

Kind  treatment  from  the  hands  of  his  fellow  man  was, 
in  '  his  view,  the  only  way  to  reform  the  prisoner.  Harsh 
usage  and  degradation  brought  into  activity  only  their 
baser  passions. 
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In  politics  he  was  early  imbued  with  the  most  liberal 
doctrines  of  democracy  as  taught  in  the  days  of  Jefferson, 
by  his  father  who  stood  out  prominent  as  their  advocate. 
Such  principles  actuated  him  ever  afterwards;  but  his 
votes  were  of  late  cast  for  candidates  of  the  whig  party. 
He  was  decided  and  was  always  ready  to  advocate  his 
principles,  but  never  over  strenuous  in  promulgating 
them.  He  kept  aloof  from  party  strife  as  much  as  he 
could  and  be  decided.  He  rejected  all  political  offices 
until  his  party  claimed  and  demanded  him  as  the  only 
man  in  his  senatorial  district  who  could  receive  the  whole 
vote  of  the  party.  In  1830  he  was  elected  and  held  a 
seat  in  the  Senate  of  Connecticut.  The  next  season  he 
was  called  out  of  the  State  to  the  Hospital  in  Worcester. 
While  connected  with  the  Hospital,  he  did  not  go  to  the 
polls.  Duty  to  the  institution  he  thought,  required  him  to 
take  no  active  part  in  politics. 

Early  in  his  practice  in  W eathersfield,  he  held  a  com¬ 
mission  as  surgeon  in  the  Militia. 

*  Immediately  on  taking  up  his  residence  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  he  was  tendered  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor, 
a  commission  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  was  renewed 
at  the  end  of  seven  years. 

After  going  to  Worcester,  he  was  almost  daily  engaged 
in  some  literary  work;  but  much  of  what  he  wrote  has 
never  been  printed.  He  had  numerous  correspondents 
and  he  was  prompt  in  his  replies.  His  own  relatives  and 
family  .  when  absent  from  him  were  frequently  communi¬ 
cated  with.  His  ardent  attachment  to  his  friends,  and 
his  sympathies  for  their  welfare,  were  promoted  by  fre¬ 
quent  interchange  of  epistolary  civilities. 

But  his  printed  literary  labors  are  inostty  comprised  in 
his  reports  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Hospital  of  which  he 
had  the  superintendence  for  thirteen  years — making  in 
all  about  600  pages  of  large  octavo :  a  series  of  articles 
published  some  twelve  years  since  in  the  Boston  Mer- 
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cantile  Journal  on  the  subject  of  an  Asylum  for  inebri¬ 
ates:  Hints  to  the  young  on  a  subject  forced  upon  his 
attention  by  a  large  number  of  its  unhappy  victims  of  both 
sexes,  whose  forlorn  condition  overcame  his  innate  mod¬ 
esty  on  this  subject,  and  induced  him  to  publish  for  their 
warning  these  hints  to  the  young :  and  after  leaving  the 
Hospital  his  report  on  the  fruits  of  N.  E.,  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  doing  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  Co.,  Mass.  Besides  these,  some  minor  articles  of 
his  have  been  printed. 

He  wrote  and  delivered  several  Lyceum  Lectures. 

His  Hospital  Reports  were  extensively  circulated — 
3,000  copies  being  the  standing  order  of  the  Legislature. 
Extracts  from  them  have  annually  appeared  in  the  sever¬ 
al  newspapers  in  the  State  of  Mass.,  and  some  of  the 
other  States.  These  Reports  contained  many  facts  re¬ 
garding  the  insane,  gathered  from  2,462  cases  under  his 
charge  in  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  and  his  deductions 
from  them.  No  one  at  that  early  day  had  written  so  fully 
in  making  up  annual  reports  of  Institutions  for  the  Insane 
as  was  his  custom.  He  was  at  first  induced  to  do  so 
by  the  then  Governor  of  the  State,  (John  Davis.)  It  was 
justly  urged  by  him,  and  was  apparent  to  all  who  had 
thought  much  upon  the  subject,  that  information  as  to  the 
number  of  the  insane  in  the  community — their  true  char¬ 
acter  and  their  just  wants,  were  very  much  needed. — 
Their  numbers  were  not  then  known,  for  there  was  no  in¬ 
ducement  on  the  part  of  their  friends  to  expose  them. 
There  had  been  in  the  community  no  peculiarly  fitted 
accommodations  for  their  relief  or  custodial  care.  But 
the  relations  were  restrained  by  a  sense  of  family  pride 
and  of  kindness,  to  keep  the  unfortunate  and,  what  to  them 
perhaps  seemed  in  some  instances,  God  stricken  mem¬ 
ber,  secluded  and  as  much  unknown  in  the  world  as  they 
could.  The  prevalent  idea  among  the  common  people 
was  that  the  insane  were  diseased  in  the  immaterial  part, 
and  therefore  bevond  the  art  of  man. 
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Doctor  Woodward  did  much  by  the  published  reports 
to  diffuse  information  and  to  awaken  enquiry,  which  in  a 
few  years  helped  greatly  to  produce  the  wide-spreading 
results  which  we  from  the  several  Hospitals  on  this  Con¬ 
tinent  represent. 

Although  he  was  not  the  pioneer  in  this  department  of 
philanthropic  labor,  fortunate  circumstances  early  placed 
him  in  a  favorable  and  commanding  position,  from  whence 
his  benevolent  mind  and  ardent  feelings  enabled  him  an- 
nuallv  to  diffiuse  his  growing  experience  and  controlling 
influence  on  the  subject  of  insanity.  The  actions  of  some 
of  us  are  yet,  I  trust,  sensibly  affected  by  the  motives 
he  presented  to  us  while  living. 

His  style  of  writing  was  vigorous  and  glowing.  He 
wrote  to  communicate  his  thought  to  others.  He  did  not 
stop  for  ornament.  His  writings  exhibit  much  of  that 
earnestness  and  sincerity  which  he  felt. 

The  idea  of  establishing  a  Hospital  for  inebriates  was  a 
cherished  one  with  him.  If  not  an  original  one,  he  did 
much  by  his  published  essays  in  1835  to  call  attention  of 
philanthropists  to  it.  The  subject  was,  about  1830,  brought 
by  the  Medical  Society  of  Conn.,  before  the  Legislature 
of  that  State,  and  has  since  been  agitated  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  of  two  or  more  of  the  States — Mass,  and  N.  Y. 

He  considered  inebriety  a  disease  primarily  of  the 
stomach ;  afterwards  the  brain  became  involved ;  and  he 
supposed  the  disease  always  curable  until  organic  changes 
took  place  in  the  brain  and  the  peculiar  appetite  for 
stimulus  removable  by  time,  medical  and  moral  treat¬ 
ment. 

From  his  experience  in  private  practice,  from  observ¬ 
ing  the  effect  on  many  convicts  in  the  State  prison  in 
Weathersfield,  Conn.,  while  physician  there  for  several 
years,  where  it  was  the  invariable  rule  to  cut  off  all  spirit 
rations  on  the  prisoner’s  arrival,  and  from  his  observation 
on  the  intemperate  insane  brought  to  the  Hospital  under 
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his  charge,  he  believed  it  safe  and  judicious  to  remove  at 
once  the  intoxicating  cup  from  the  inebriate.  Some  other 
stimulus  he  would,  in  desperate  cases,  substitute  for  the 
alcoholic  for  a  short  time.  But  alcohol,  tobacco  and 
opium  he  would  never  put  in  reach  of  the  patient. 

He  thought  much  upon  the  subject  of  a  Hospital  for  the 
inebriate,  and  had  got  his  plans  well  matured.  He  con¬ 
versed  and  corresponded  with  those  interested. 

He  would  have  chosen  a  large  tract  of  land  for  the 
establishment,  in  an  intelligent  community,  as  far  re¬ 
moved  as  possible  from  alcoholic  temptations.  This  tem¬ 
porary  home  of  the  inebriate  he  would  have  desired  to 
have  made  as  comfortable  and  as  attractive  as  industry 
and  taste  could  have  made  it.  The  building  should  be 
so  arranged  with  accommodations  for  one  hundred  in¬ 
mates,  some  part  of  which  should  be  custodial  for  the 
security  of  such  as  had  not  self  control.  This  family  to 
be  employed  in  farming,  horticulture  and  the  mechanical 
arts,  with  various  amusements  to  beguile  weary  hours. 

The  Doctor’s  plan  was  to  reside  in  this  family  with 
such  assistants  as  should  seem  necessary  or  desirable  to 
manage  and  control  them.  With  some  statute  laws 
passed  for  the  purpose,  he  had  great  faith  in  his  own 
ability  to  retain  the  individual  members  for  one  year  or 
more,  or  until  cured — until  all  appetite  was  gone,  and 
until  the  patient  had  fully  determined,  and  was  fortified 
by  correet  information  in  his  own  mind  of  the  dangers  that 
beset  him  in  the  world,  to  resist  the  enemy. 

It  was  his  plan  to  use  bars  and  all  physical  restraints 
but  little — depending  upon  motives  presented  to  the  honor 
and  judgment.  He  would  first  gain  their  confidence,  and 
then  inform  them  by  conversation  and  lectures  of  their 
own  constitutions,  the  effects  of  the  use  of  stimulants  upon 
them  and  the  means  of  cure. 

The  drunkard  in  his  sober  moments  takes  a  correct 
view  of  his  own  case  generally.  He  wishes  to  abandon 
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his  cups,  and  promises  himself  that  he  will  never  be 
overtaken  again.  But  the  periodical  calls  of  his  vitiated 
appetite  and  the  persuasions  of  his  companions,  are  more 
than  he  can  resist.  He  not  only  requires  for  his  safety 
the  removal  of  all  temptation,  but  the  sympathies  and 
constant  encouragement  of  friends  to  overcome  the  cra¬ 
vings  of  his  morbid  appetite.  This  is  the  grand  purpose 
of  the  proposed  institution  to  supply — to  help  the  inebri¬ 
ate  get  the  mastery  over  his  own  stomach — surround  the 
man  with  as  many  of  the  comforts  of  life  as  possible — 
place  him  among  those  who  are  seeking  the  same  object, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  are  zealous  and  san¬ 
guine  of  success,  and  the  happiest  results  would  follow. 

Relapses  might  be  expected,  as  after  recoveries  from 
other  diseases;  but  not  much  more  frequently.  Breath¬ 
ing  the  air  of  temperance  one  year  at  least  in  such  a  com¬ 
munity,  and  receiving  lessons  of  wisdom  on  the  two  courses 
of  life  from  one  so  able  to  counsel  as  he  was,  Dr. 
Woodward  thought  relapses  would  form  only  exceptions 
to  the  rule. 

So  strong  was  his  belief  in  the  feasibility  and  good 
working  of  his  plans  for  the  cure  of  the  confirmed  inebri¬ 
ate,  that  the  Doctor  was  anxious  to  engage  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  them.  He  would  have  made  great  sacrifices  of 
pecuniary  means  and  personal  comfort,  to  have  done  so. 
Wealthy  men  with  benevolent  hearts  were  consulted,  to 
get  up  a  private  establishment,  but  their  plans  were  hot 
consummated.  Could  a  small  one  even  have  been  start¬ 
ed,  he  would  have  resigned  his  charge  of  the  Hospital 
where  he  was  many  years  before  he  did,  to  have  taken 
the  direction  of  it. 

His  intercourse  w'ith  the  sick  was  so  gentle,  cheerful 
and  winning,  that  he  soon  gained  their  confidence  and 
love.  He  nourished  their  hopes  of  recovery,  by  holding 
up  the  bright  side  of  their  cases.  They  anticipated  his 
visits  with  pleasure,  as  their  physician  and  their  friend. 
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He  recognized  the  influence  of  the  mind  over  the  physi¬ 
cal  functions,  and,  by  his  relation  of  agreeable  stories  and 
successful  cases  of  a  similar  kind  to  theirs,  he  animated 
their  hopes.  He  detected  the  leading  symptoms  of  dis¬ 
ease,  discriminated  them  with  great  precision,  and  pre¬ 
scribed  with  boldness.  lie  had  great  faith  in  the  curative 
properties  of  medicine,  and  he  used  the  various  articles 
freely.  His  early  practice  was  mostly  among  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  Valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  where  it  is 
supposed  diseases  are  less  benefited  by  the  pure  antiphlo¬ 
gistic  treatment  than  they  are  on  the  hills  of  New  Eng¬ 
land;  consequently  the  lancet  and  the  drastic  cathartics 
were  used  by  him  less  than  ‘by  most  other  practitioners ; 
but  the  alteratives,  narcotic  and  tonic  remedies  were 
freely  and  largely  prescribed.  After  leaving  his  private 
practice,  his  attention  was  mostly  confined  to  the  insane 
and  such  chronic  cases  as  consulted  him  at  the  Hospital; 
and  for  such  cases  the  remedies  of  the  Connecticut  Val¬ 
ley  were  found  best  adapted.  Blood-letting  he  abandoned 
almost  entirely  after  the  first  few  years  of  his  residence 
at  the  Hospital.  Blisters  were  not  often  prescribed  for 
the  insane,  because  they  irritated  the  patient  so  much, 
and  drastic  cathartics  were  beneficial,  he  thought,  only 
in  a  small  proportion  of  the  insane.  He  tried  with  the 
insane  the  various  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  in  com¬ 
mon  use,  and  the  new  articles  as  they  gained  a  popularity. 
But  for  common  cases  they  were  laid  aside,  for  those  he 
had  found  efficient  and  reliable.  As  alteratives  he  pre¬ 
scribed  Mercurials,  Guaiacum,  Blood-root,  Colchicum, 
Cohosh :  as  narcotics  he  used  opium  in  its  various  forms, 
Conium,  Stramonium,  Hyoscyamus,  Lupuline;  and  as 
tonics,  Quinine,  iron,  and  wine. 

For  the  sick  he  advised  a  more  nourishing  diet  than  the 
books  prescribed.  He  thought  relapses  were  less  fre¬ 
quent  when  the  fever  patient  took  throughout  the  disease 
a  full  supply.  He  often  said  let  the  patient  with  fever 
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take  every  day  nourishment  equal  to  one  quart  of  rich 
milk  porridge. 

His  success  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  is  fully  re¬ 
corded  in  his  annual  reports  of  the  Hospital,  with  which 
he  was  connected. 

In  various  chronic  diseases,  he  was  often  consulted  at 
the  Hospital  hy  those  from  abroad.  In  epilepsy  he  was 
often  consulted,  and  he  acquired  considerable  reputation 
for  the  cure  of  it.  He  could  refer  to  several  cases  in 
which  the  tits  had  been  suspended  apparently  by  reme¬ 
dies  he  had  prescribed.  Some  of  these  unfortunate  per¬ 
sons  had  the  good  fortune  to  indulge  the  hope  that  they 
had  been  effectually  cured  of  epilepsy,  through  his 
means.  His  chief  remedies  were  Extract  of  Stramo¬ 
nium  and  Nitrate  of  Silver,  given  largely  and  perse¬ 
vered  in  for  a  long  time.  Regularity  of  diet  to  be 
observed,  and  excesses  of  all  kinds  to  be  avoided. 

His  views  of  the  various  articles  of  Materia  Medica, 
thought  most  efficient  by  him,  were  given  in  a  lengthy 
article  read  by  him  before  this  Association. 

He  had  none  of  the  little  arts  and  tricks  of  the  quack 
about  him  to  give  himself  importance  with  the  sick  or 
the  vulgar.  He  dealt  fairly  and  honestly  with  the  sick 
and  the  well.  He  heartily  despised  deceit  in  every 
form.  He  gave  no  medicine  as  a  placebo.  He  had 
full  confidence  in  its  virtues,  and  lie  prescribed  medi¬ 
cine,  in  faith  that  results  might  be  looked  for  in  each 
case. 

After  leaving  the  Hospital,  his  time  was  fully  occu¬ 
pied,  mostly  in  professional  matters.  His  pecuniary  re¬ 
sources  were  ample  for  all  his  wants,  and  that  of  his 
family,  which  consisted  of  a  most  judicious  and  excel¬ 
lent  wife  and  two  affectionate  daughters.  His  six  sons 
were  in  a  fair  way  of  honorably  supporting  them¬ 
selves. 

Dr.  Woodward  died  quite  suddenly,  the  evening  of 
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the  third  of  January,  1850,  at  his  pleasant  residence  in 
Northampton,  Mass.,  to  which  place  he  retired  with  his 

family  in  July,  1840.  The  fatal  stroke  was  supposed  to 
be  a  rupture  of  a  small  aneurismal  sack  of  the  aorta  just 
above  the  diaphragm.  But  he  had  for  several  weeks 
been  mostly  confined  to  his  house  with  a  peculiar  disease 
of  the  bowels  resembling  colic.  The  pain  was  usually 
referred  to  the  seat  of  the  old  hernia.  For  the  last  few 
years  he  had  suffered  from  repeated  attacks  of  pain  in 
the  bowels  attended  with  feverish  symptoms.  These 
turns  lasted  usually  but  a  few  days.  But  they  increased 
in  frequency,  and  in  consequence  of  which  he  and  his 
friends  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  family, 
to  retire  from  the  services  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital 
where  he  was  evidently  wearing  himself  out.  One  of 
the  kidneys  was  the  seat  of  the  principal  disease.  The 
acute  attacks  of  pain  in  the  bowels  he  had  been  afflicted 
with  for  years,  resembling  colic,  were  probably  caused  by 
nephritic  calculi,  passing  through  the  ureters.  Several 
gall  stones  were  found  in  the  gall  bladder.  On  one  of  so 
keen  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system  as  he  was, 
these  attacks  are  exquisitely  painful. 

It  was  strongly  hoped  that  relief  from  these  dangerous 
attacks  would  follow  the  relinquishment  of  his  arduous 
duties  at  the  Hospital.  For  six  or  eight  years,  they  had 
been  increasing  in  frequency  and  severity.  Partial  amend¬ 
ment  of  his  general  health  had  followed  in  two  or  three 
instances  of  temporary  absence  from  his  duties,  but  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  responsibility  would  cling  to  him,  and  his  mind 
would  be  engaged  about  the  affairs  of  the  Hospital,  al¬ 
though  his  body  was  absent.  As  it  was  anticipated  by 
his  friends  and  himself,  his  health  was  better  after  leaving 
the  Hospital,  and  engaging  in  the  general  practice  of  his 
profession,  to  which  he  was  ardently  devoted.  But  he 
found  the  slightest  exposure  or  fatigue  endangered  a  re¬ 
lapse  of  his  malady.  This  led  his  professional  brethren 
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to  fear  organic  lesions  of  important  internal  organs,  which 
the  sad  result  proved  too  true.  ' 

Doctor  Woodward,  early  adopted  the  profession  of  his 
father,  who  was  an  eminent  physician,  and  a  most  respect- 
able  man.  At  the  age  of  twenty- one  he  received  his  li¬ 
cense,  and  soon  after  located  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
practice  in  the  wealthy  and  populous  town  of  Weathers- 
field,  Conn.  He  had  several  competitors  among  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession.  He  went  there, 
having  the  patronage  of  no  one,  while  the  other  young 
men  were  one  after  another  introduced  by  retiring  physi¬ 
cians.  By  his  studious  habits,  and  prompt  attention  to 
all  professional  calls,  he  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  so  that  the  other  young  physicians  sought 
other  fields  of  practice,  and  he  remained  the  sole  physi¬ 
cian  for  about  three  thousand  people,  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  let  other  business  distract  his  attention  as 
little  as  possible.  But  his  office  was  for  some  years  the 
great  resort  in  that  vicinity  for  young  men  who  wished  to 
enter  the  profession.  It  was  his  rule  to  attend  to  his  stu¬ 
dents  and  hear  their  recitations  in  the  morning  before 
sunrise.  He  seldom  failed  of  being  at  his  own  house 
punctually  at  the  hour  of  dining.  This,  country  physi¬ 
cians  think  they  cannot  always  do.  This  rule  he  found 
convenient  in  the  wray  of  meeting  any  business  engage¬ 
ments,  and  in  attending  to  those  who  wished  to  consult 
him  in  his  office. 

He  was  one  of  the  Medical  Examiners  of  the  Medical 
School,  in  New  Haven,  chosen  by  the  State  Medical 
Society. 

He  was  efficient  in  establishing  the  Retreat  at  Hartford. 
He  issued  circulars,  and  made  the  arrangements  to  col¬ 
lect  the  funds.  He  was  one  of  the  Medical  Visitors  of 
that  institution,  while  he  remained  in  that  vicinity.  He 
took  credit  to  himself  in  having  secured  for  it  its  present 
delightful  location. 
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His  attention  was  called  to  this  special  department  of 
the  profession,  by  the  occurrence  of  several  cases  of  in¬ 
sanity  in  his  own  practice,  and  in  that  of  his  professional 
brethren,  whose  adviser  he  was.  The  difficulty  of  man¬ 
aging  these  cases  in  their  private  practice  led  Dr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  and  his  particular  friend,  Dr.  Eli  Todd,  to  take  the 
first  step  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Retreat. 

Some  negotiations  took  place  for  placing  him  in  charge 
of  that  institution  for  the  insane,  but  these  he  over-ruled 
in  favor  of  Dr.  Todd ;  and  to  whom  he  always  referred 
as  the  wisest  manager  of  the  insane,  and  the  one  who 
first  carried  out  most  fully  the  modern  reform  in  their 
treatment — the  law  of  love  and  kindness.  Afterwards 
some  steps  were  taken  to  connect  Dr.  Woodward,  with 
the  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  N.  Y.  He  was  thus  early 
known  as  one  of  the  few  physicians  who  had  paid  particu¬ 
lar  attention  to  the  subject  of  insanity. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester, 
most  fortunately  for  the  honor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  for  the  welfare  of  the  poor  insane, 
tried  to  obtain  the  services  of  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  their  Hospital.  Dr.  Todd  declined  engaging  in 
the  undertaking  himself,  but  knowing  the  man,  and  his 
extraordinary  qualifications  for  the  place,  at  once  recom¬ 
mended  Dr.  Woodward,  to  their  favorable  consideration, 
and,  when  appointed  Superintendent,  urged  him  to  accept 
the  office.  He  was  appointed  Superintendent  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  1832,  and  went  to  Worcester  in  December  following, 
and  moved  into  the  Hospital  as  soon  as  rooms  could  be 
finished  and  furnished  for  the  reception  of  his  family. 
On  the  19tli  of  January,  1833,  the  first  patient  was 
brought  to  the  Hospital,  while  the  mechanics  were  still 
at  work  upon  the  interior.  He  retired  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1846,  after  having  spent  more  than  thirteen  years 
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of  the  best  portion  of  liis  life  in  the  laborious  and  per¬ 
plexing  duties  of  the  Hospital. 

He  was  a  noble  specimen  of  his  race,  and  had  many 
qualifications,  which  peculiarly  fitted  him  for  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  a  hospital  for  the  insane.  His  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  was  commanding,  and  his  carriage 
was  truly  majestic.  His  stature  was  six  feet,  two  and  one- 
half  inches,  and,  without  the  deformity  of  obesity,  his 
weight  was  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  He  was 
erect,  and,  though  full  in  his  figure,  his  motions  were  quick 
and  graceful.  Although  very  civil  and  accessible  to  all, 
he  seemed  born  to  command.  Dignity,  and  ever-enduring 
cheerfulness  sat  upon  his  countenance,  and  betokened  the 
serenity  and  the  happy  state  of  the  feelings  within.  Several 
of  his  elderly  personal  friends  have  mentioned  to  the  writer 
that  they  had  often  been  struck  with  the  close  resemblance 
of  Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  physical  man,  to  that  of  the 
4 4  Father  of  his  Country.” 

Dr.  Woodward  was  well  fitted  to  commence  the  then 
almost  new  department  of  philanthropic  labor  of  ameliora¬ 
ting  the  condition,  and  curing  the  insane,  when  congrega¬ 
ted  in  large  masses.  His  education,  his  experience  on  the 
subject  of  insanity,  his  ardent  temperament,  his  business 
habits,  his  knowledge  of  men,  his  benevolent  spirit,  his 
habit  of  looking  upon  the  bright  side  of  human  nature,  his 
perseverance  and  his  noble  personal  appearance,  all  con¬ 
spired  to  sustain  and  carry  him  through,  successfully,  an 
undertaking  beset  with  manifold  difficulties. 

His  powers  of  observation  were  great,  and  he  readily 
understood  the  characters  of  men  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  and  he  quickly  perceived  the  true  relation  of  things. 
He  was  systematic  in  his  business,  and  energetic  in  the 
execution  of  his  plans.  He  was  industrious  and  untiring  in 
his  labors. 

In  his  intercourse  with  others  he  was  dignified,  court¬ 
eous,  and  pleasing;  he  was  very  social,  and  soon  gained  the 
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confidence  of  those  around  him.  The  insane,  as  well  as  the 
sane,  were  always  gratified  by  being  in  his  presence. 

His  mind  was  of  an  eminently  practical  cast.  What¬ 
ever  he  had  learned  from  books,  or  from  the  observation 
of  nature,  was  always  at  his  command.  He  was  apt  and  full 
in  illustrations  drawn  from  his  experience.  His  temperament 
was  sanguine,  ardent,  and  cheerful, — never  desponding; 
he  remarked,  when  his  buoyant  feelings  were  alluded 
to,  that  he  “always  felt  cheerful.’*  He  had  a  remarkable 
power  of  sympathising  with  others  in  their  feelings,  of  com¬ 
muning  with  their  minds,  and  of  controlling  their  actions. 

By  his  labors  at  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital  and  in  his  an¬ 
nual  reports  thereof,  he  did  much  to  disseminate  correct 
views  on  the  subject  of  insanity  in  this  country,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  management  of  the  insane.  He  favored  such 
of  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  day  as  tended  to  im¬ 
prove  and  elevate  the  condition  of  his  fellow  men. 

By  a  large  circle  of  persons  now  in  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  sound  minds,  he  will  be  particularly  and  affectionately 
remembered,  as  the  honored  instrument  of  the  recovery  of 
themselves.  By  all  who  were  any  way  associated  with  him 
in  business  or  pleasure,  he  will  be  remembered  as  the  wise 
counsellor,  and  most  agreeable  companion ;  by  those  who 
shall  come  after  us,  he  will  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
noblest  benefactors  of  his  day. 

That  his  value  was  appreciated  by  his  friends,  and  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  in 
their  private  capacity,  was  manifest  in  their  obtaining  at 
a  cost  of  about  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  by  one  of 
the  best  artists  of  the  day,  (Frothingham,  of  Brooklyn, 
New- York,)  a  portrait  of  him,  to  be  always  kept  in  the 
Hospital  with  which  his  fame  is  so  intimately  associated. 
He  was  at  the  time  fifty  two  or  three  years  old,  with 
physical  powers  in  full  vigor,  and  mental  powers  well 
matured.  This  portrait  is  a  correct  likeness  of  one  who 
has  done  the  State  that  adopted  him  imperishable  honor. 
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It  is  hoped  that  this  likeness  will  be  never  removed  from 
the  Institution  where  its  original,  for  more  than  thirteen 
years,  labored  so  successfully  to  string  anew  the  jarring 
sense  of  his  fellow-man,  but  will  remain  as  an  honorable 
testimonial  of  his  public  labors. 

A  bust  of  Dr.  Woodward,  cut  from  a  beautiful  block  of 
Caracara  marble,  by  J.  C.  King,  at  a  cost  of  about 
Seven  hundred  dollars,  contributed  by  many  of  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  Worcester,  (to  be  kept  in  that  Hospital  also.) 
bears  testimony  to  the  value  with  which  his  labors 
were  prized,  and  his  memory  cherished  in  that  commu¬ 
nity.  The  bust  is  an  exact  figure  of  the  original  as  he 
was  when  he  lived,  and  swayed,  with  his  noble  mind, 
that  vast  household. 


ARTICLE  III. 


MELANCHOLIA:  Remarks  by  a  Patient  on  his  own 
case,  after  recovery.  Communicated,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  writer ,  by  Dr.  Fonerden,  of  the  Maryland, 
Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  following  letter  was  written  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1850,  to  a  patient  affected  with  melancholia,  by  a 
well  educated  gentleman,  who  was  himself  long  a  suf¬ 
ferer  in  the  same  state  of  mind.  In  the  fifty-second 
year  of  his  age  he  resided  nearly  five  months,  namely 
from  October,  1846,  to  March,  1847,  in  an  Asylum.  He 
was  then  removed  to  hisfamilv;  but  this  course  was  not 
followed  by  a  restoration  to  peace  of  mind.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1848,  he  was  an  inmate  in  another  Asy¬ 
lum,  and  sojourned  there  until  the  month  of  July,  1849, 
when  he  was  again  removed  to  his  family,  “at”  he 
says,  “  his  own  solicitation,  and  that  of  an  old  friend  who 
could  properly  appreciate  his  condition.’’  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  the  re- entrance  into  his  home  was  followed  by  a 
most  happy  change  of  mental  experience.  In  the  in¬ 
terval  which  has  since  elapsed,  he  has  been  steadily 
employed,  with  progressive  success,  in  complicated  busi¬ 
ness  pursuits,  in  the  cultivation  of  letters,  and  in  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  family  and  social  recreations. 

“Having  had  occasion  lately  to  write  to  our  mutual  and 

excellent  friend . I  requested  him  to  give  me  in 

his  reply  to  my  letter  some  account  of  yourself ;  not,  you 
will,  I  am  confident,  believe,  from  idle  curiosity,  but  from 
an  earnest  desire,  to  receive  such  a  report  of  the  condition, 
and  prospects  of  an  old  and  valued  friend  and  associate, 
with  whom  congeniality  in  affliction  and  suffering  had 
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established  a  fellowship  in  sorrow,  as  would  enable  me 
to  otter  him  my  congratulations  in  the  event  of  his  happy 
restoration  to  his  family,  or,  if  the  reverse,  my  sincere 
sympathy  and  condolence. 

“  I  had,  too,  another  motive,  on  which  1  now  rely  for 
your  kind  reception  of  this  letter,  and  for  my  exoneration 
from  anything  approaching  an  imputation  of  indelicate 
or  improper  trespass  on  jmur  feelings.  Profoundly  versed 
as  I  am,  from  terrible  experience,  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  heart,  and  familiar  with  grief,  I  have  imagined  a 
communication  from  me  would  speak  to  you  in  a  tone  of 
peculiar  harmony,  and  afford  you,  not  only  ground  for 
consolation,  but  food  for  hope. 

“You  cannot  have  suffered  more  than  I  have  endured. 
You  cannot  be  passing  through  a  more  terrible  ordeal  than 
I  have  sustained,  and  you  cannot  have  had  life  more  com¬ 
pletely  stripped  of  its  charms  and  allurements  than  mine 
has  been,  and  yet  I  have  survived  what  would  be  horri¬ 
ble  even  to  dream  of,  and  am  once  more  at  home,  com¬ 
posed,  contented,  useful,  and  often  happy, — more  beloved 
than  ever  by  my  wife,  more  idolized  by  my  children, 
equally  respected  by  those  whose  regard  I  care  for,  and 
perfectly  independent  of  such  as  may  see  proper  to  con¬ 
sider  me  as  less  than  I  was  when  their  flatteries  and  at¬ 
tentions  could  ffratifv  or  deceive  me. 

O  *j 

“To  what,  you  will  ask,  is  this  wonderful  change  from 
a  condition  of  hopeless  despondency  to  be  attributed? — 
To  the  skill  of  my  physician  ?  to  the  discipline  of  an 
asylum,  to  the  privation  for  upwards  of  a  year,  of  all  that 
constituted  existence  a  blessing;  to  exile  from  all  that 
rendered  life  desirable,  to  associations  too  shocking  to 
contemplate,  to  companionship  revolting  to  my  nature,, 
feelings,  habits  and  education  ? 

“Certainly  not — on  the  contrary  such  a  violation  of  all 
my  sensibilities  was  rapidly  producing  the  effect  to  be 
expected  from  it,  when  the  providential  intervention 
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of  Mr.  .  .  .  offered  a  ray  of  hope,  a  chance  of  escape 
from  such  bitter  thraldom,  I  had  become  indifferent  to 
life,  and  would  have  welcomed  death  as  a  blessing.  He 
had  the  good  sense  to  perceive,  what  I  had  for  some  time 
vainly  endeavored  to  make  my  family,  or  my  physician 
comprehend;  that  I  was  suffering  from  my  situation,  and 
not  from  any  morbid  or  distempered  view  of  my  circum¬ 
stances,  and  that  whatever  may  have  been  the  first  cause 
of  my  affliction,  its  effects  were  sufficient  to  make  me 
unhappy,  and  relief  only  to  be  looked  for  in  restoration  to 
my  family,  and  to  such  pursuits  as  accorded  with  my 
tastes  and  inclinations. 

“I  could  promise  little  more  than  composure  at  home : 
for  my  energies  of  mind  and  body  had  been  so  long  de¬ 
nied  the  means  and  opportunity  of  exercise,  that  1  had 
become  doubtful  of  their  capabilities; — but  I  was  confi¬ 
dent  in  the  strength  and  soundness  of  my  affections,  and 
relied  on  them  to  sustain  me  in  the  trial  I  knew  awaited 
me  on  my  return  to  society  and  its  requisitions.  I  knew 
what  I  had  lost,  in  the  world’s  regard,  and  that  it  was  irre¬ 
coverable:  but  I  was  not  unmindful  of  what  was  left, 
and  hoped  it  would  be  rendered  more  precious  by  con¬ 
centration.  That  home,  and  its  inmates,  its  duties  and 
enjoyments,  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  heart,  no  longer 
permitted  to  throb  with  ambition,  and  circumscribed  in 
many  of  the  prerogatives  and  aspirations,  which  once 
influenced  its  action ;  and  to  occupy  and  exercise  a  mind 
too  conscious  of  the  consequences  of  the  imputation  that 
has  been  cast  upon  it,  to  endeavor  to  resume  its  former 
station  or  privileges.  In  a  word,  I  determined  to  bury  in 
oblivion  not  only  the  pains,  but  the  pleasures,  the  hopes, 
the  motives  of  the  past;  to  live,  as  regarded  myself,  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  present;  to  contemplate  the  future  of  this 
life,  only  as  concerns  mv  children  to  transfer  to  them, 
as  far  as  is  possible,  every  desire,  every  gratification, 
every  intention  of  my  own  existence,  to  make  their  hap- 
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piness,  and  advancement  the  sole  aim  of  my  being;  re¬ 
serving  to  myself  not  one  selfish  consideration;  not  even 
the  least  of  those,  the  most  devoted  and  anxious  parent, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  permitted  to  indulge 
in ; — to  be  a  stoic  to  myself,  but  not  such  to  them,  or  to 
those  who  continued  to  regard  me  with  interest  or 
affection. 

“Such,  my  dear  .  .  .  was  the  plan  I  had  formed  to 
enable  me  to  occupy  a  place,  once  more,  in  the  great  social 
system,  and  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  I  have  found  it 
less  difficult  in  practice  than  ever  I  had  imagined.  It  has 
enabled  me  to  perform  wonders,  not  the  least  of  which  is  to 
have  established  a  truce  with  Thought,  so  long  my  most 
active  and  formidable  enemy,  but  now  that  I  have  arrayed 
against  her  all  the  resources  of  my  mind  and  genius,  too 
incessantly  occupied  in  meeting  their  demands,  to  find  time, 
or  opportunity  to  invade  the  heart,  or  harras  the  feelings. 
She  is  now,  if  not  my  friend,  at  least  a  useful  agent,  and 
when  I  find  her  disposed  to  be  otherwise,  or  to  take  advantage 
of  a  moment  of  leisure,  or  repose,  I  immediately  set  her 
some  new  task,  which  works  a  diversion  to  my  advantage. 
My  pen,  my  pencil,  my  books,  my  shrubberies,  my  mechanic¬ 
al  inventions  and  employments,  for  I  execute  my  own  designs 
in  the  ornamental  departments  of  my  homestead ;  my  flocks, 
among  which  I  fill  a  shepherd’s  office,  the  restoration  of  my 
estate  to  its  former  condition  ;  my  friends,  but  above  all  my 
children,  are  substantial  objects  to  occupy  and  engage  her, 
and  leave  but  little  time  for  abstractions  in  the  interval,  from 
daylight  to  bedtime  devoted  to  the  former,  or  inclination 
to  indulge  in  the  latter,  during  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night,  when  “tired  nature”  seeks  and  finds  repose. 

“Nor  have  I  found  myself  such  an  anomaly  in  that 
system,  as  I  apprehended  I  would  be  considered.  My 
friends  are  as  respectful,  as  cordial  as  ever:  as  regard¬ 
ful  of  my  feelings,  as  deferential  to  my  opinions;  in  my 
business  transactions,  which  are  manifold  and  important, 
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the  same  confidence  and  facilities  are  extended  to  me  as 
of  old;  in  my  family  I  fill  my  natural  province,  and  am 
lord  of  home. 

“And  why  should  it  be  otherwise,  with  me? — why 
otherwise  with  you  ? — Why  permit  Thought  to  play  the 
tyrant,  when  we  can  make  her  a  companion,  an  assistant, 
a  friend;  not  by  unprofitable  warfare,  or  unavailing  con¬ 
test,  but  by  expedients,  which  cheat  her  into  amity,  and 
deceive  her,  as  well  perhaps  as  ourselves,  into  peace. 
Better  to  supply  her  with  wholesome  nutriment,  even  to 
excess,  than  allow  her,  like  the  green-eyed  monster  of 
the  poet,  to  make  the  food  she  feeds  on,  and  grow  vigor¬ 
ous  and  fertile,  only  to  torment  us.  Better  to  keep  her 
in  subjection  to  useful,  nay  even  frivolous  occupations, 
than  afford  her  leisure  we  know  she  will  abuse,  and  which 
will  be  every  thing  but  repose  to  her,  to  ourselves,  or  to 
those  we  love,  who  watch,  with  fearful  anxiety,  every 
gleam  that  passes  over  our  brows ;  and  reflects  its  lights, 
or  shadows,  from  their  own. 

“Believe  me,  my  old  friend,  these  though  stern  and 
difficult  tasks  are  not  impossible  to  any  man,  capable  of 
estimating  his  situation  and  determined  to  make  the  best  of 
it;  nay  more,  to  avoid  falling  into  worse ;  to  one  who  can  set 
steadily  before  him  such  an  alternative  as  we  have  escaped 
from,  and  which  to  me  is  more  horrible  than  death,  for  it 
has  not  the  possibility  of  repose;  to  one,  who  has  the  power 
to  chose  between  home,  its  enjoyments,  and  endearments, 
and  exile,  under  circumstances  which  add  to  its  desolation 
the  sense  of  degradation,  and  alienation  from  our  kind. 

“  To  accomplish  them  we  must  endeavor  to  be,  not  what 
we  were,  for  that  is  impossible,  but  something  else,  better 
perhaps,  wiser,  resigned,  if  not  happy.  We  must 
abandon  the  wreck  of  former  hope,  and  embark  in  a 
craft  suited  to  the  voyage  before  us;  reserving  only  from 
the  stores  of  the  past  such  provision  of  experience,  for¬ 
titude,  energy,  and  forbearance,  as  will  aid  in  its  prose- 
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cution  and  success  ;  while  we  cast  away,  as  unavailing 
now  what  would  once  have  amused  and  beguiled  us  in 
its  progress.  We  have  no  longer  “  Joy  at  the  helm,  and 
pleasure  at  the  prow,  ”  but  duty  is  to  be  our  steers-man, 
the  welfare  of  others  our  object,  and  self  must  ply  the 
oar  and  trim  the  sail,  until  we  reach  the  haven  of  peace 
to  ourselves,  and  leave  to  their  own  abilities  and  exer¬ 
tions,  the  crew  we  have  guided  and  protected,  and  to 
whom  our  counsels  and  examples  should  teach,  while 
we  may,  lessons  that  will  enable  them  to  avoid  the  shoals 
and  quicksands  which  beset  the  path  they  will  have  to 
travel :  nor  will  the  voyage  be  to  us  devoid  of  interest, 
or  gratification.  The  consciousness  of  being  useful  will 
have  its  reward  in  self-approbation,  and  we  cannot  dis¬ 
pense  happiness  without  some  portion  of  it  falling  to  our 
share,  in  the  reflection  that  we  are  the  authors  of  it.  We 
may  regret,  and  it  is  perfectly  natural  we  should,  the 
blight  that  has  fallen  on  our  own  hopes,  but  why  desire 
to  communicate  it  to  others,  and  to  shroud  in  grief  coun¬ 
tenances  we  may  lighten  up  with  smiles?  We  do  not 
lessen  our  own  afflictions  by  so  doing,  we  rather  increase 
them ;  for  we  disqualify  those  who  love  us  from  minister¬ 
ing  to  our  comforts,  and  compel  them  to  bestow  on  their 
own  sorrows  the  means  thejr  might  employ  to  alleviate 
and  beguile  ours.  Is  it  not  wiser,  therefore,  to  hide  in 
our  “heart  of  hearts ”  afflictions  which  are  irremedia¬ 
ble, — to  close  our  lips  to  complaints  that  cannot  be 
mended, — to  eschew  thoughts  which  lead  to  no  result  but 
pain, — to  conquer  desires  that  we  cannot  realise,  and  aban¬ 
don  pursuits  no  longer  designed  for  us,  than  to  look  through 
the  vistas  of  the  past  upon  departed  pleasures,  and  for¬ 
feited  enjoyments,  and  call  them  up  only  to  array  them 
in  painful  contrast  to  the  bereavements  that  cloud  the 
avenues  of  the  future. 

“  Is  it  not  better  to  determine  that  home  shall  be  our 
world,  wife  and  children  our  society;  and  while  duty  is 
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our  pleasure,  tlieir  smiles  and  notes  of  gladness  our  re¬ 
ward.  Such  are  these  to  me,  and  instead  of  allowing 
my  children,  and  especially  the  younger,  to  perceive  that 
I  wear  a  serpent  in  my  breast,  I  invent  and  exhaust  every 
expedient  I  can  think  of  to  interest  and  amuse  them, 
and  have  already  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  they 
know  not  how  they  lived  so  long  without  me.  They  are 
my  constant  companions;  we  ramble  the  fields  together, 
visit  our  flocks,  where  they  have  their  pet  lambs,  and  favor¬ 
ites,  to  attend  to  and  boast  of,  or  they  amuse  me  with 
their  prattle,  and  tales  of  incidents  that  occurred  during 
my  absence,  while  I  am  at  work  on  some  contrivance 
for  their  comfort  or  amusement,  duilng  my  hours  of 
leisure  from  the  business  of  my  farm.  With  the  elder  I 
have  had  to  form  almost  a  new  aquaintance,  though  I 
had  never  become  a  stranger  to  their  affections,  and  for 
them  I  am  required  to  call  into  action  all  my  resources  of 
instruction  and  entertainment,  more  valuable  and  acceptable 
to  them  in  our  retired  situation,  where  we  are  dependent 
on  ourselves  for  intellectual  and  social  enjoyment  and  to 
which  the  advantages  of  education,  travel,  and  early  associa¬ 
tions  enable  me  to  contribute  largely.  We  have  our  daily 
avocations  and  duties,  which  make  the  time  to  glide  by, 
while  we  are  scarce  aware  of  its  passage ;  and  at  night  we 
assemble  round  the  table,  and  have  books,  games,  anec¬ 
dotes,  and  adventures,  to  render  our  evenings  agreeable, 
and  recreate  our  minds  and  bodies  for  the  plans  and  pursuits 
of  the  morrow. 

“All  this,  and  more,  have  I  obtained,  and  hope  to  secure 
to  myself,  by  the  exercise  of  self-control,  under  circumstances 
as  trying  as  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man,  by  making  thought 
subject  to  my  will,  and  by  having  acquired  the  power  of 
directing  and  binding  her  to  such  objects  as  interest  and 
gratify  me,  and  of  compelling  her  to  avoid  those  of  contrary 
character,  which  would  only  occasion  me  useless  agitation 
and  annoyance,  though  I  do  not  exempt  her  from  delibera- 
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tion,  even  though  it  be  attended  with  perplexity,  and  often 
unpleasent  exercise,  in  transactions  of  a  business  nature. 
I  do  not  make  her  a  spoilt  child,  and  allow  her  to  play 
the  truant,  but  keep  her  diverted  in  her  moment  of  leisure, 
to  prevent  her  running  into  mischief. 

“  This  habit ,  for  it  is  no  more,  and  like  all  other  habits 
may  be  acquired  by  practice,  is  from  Mr.  .  .  . ’s  report 
of  you,  all  you  need,  to  restore  you  to  comparative  content, 
and  almost  to  happiness;  to  relieve  your  family  and  friends 
from  painful  anxiety;  to  create  smiles,  where  you  now  per¬ 
haps  only  perceive  looks  of  solicitude  and  sadness. 

“I  once  despaired  of  obtaining  it  as  much  as  you  can, 
and  were  you  at  my  elbow,  even  you  would  smile,  as  I 
often  do  myself,  at  the  efforts  and  expedients  I  resorted 
to  to  acquire  it.  I  attempted  poetry,  and  have  spent  a 
whole  day  on  an  appropriate  word,  to  complete  a  rhyme, 
and  was  surprised,  when  night  came  to  find  it  had  been 
a  day  of  exemption  from  affliction.  I  drew  pictures,  and 
when  I  had  rubbed  my  paper  through,  before  I  had  got 
the  portrait  to  my  mind,  had  to  confess  it  was  better  to 
waste  it  than  allow  reflection  to  fritter  away  in  my  own 
heart.  I  whittled  sticks,  and  when  I  threw  them  into  the 
fire,  was  forced  to  acknowledge  it  was  wiser  to  consume 
them,  than  to  give  my  own  feelings  to  an  element  equally 
fierce  and  devouring.  I  went  abroad,  and  found,  while  I 
was  cheating  myself,  I  was  interesting,  amusing,  nay 
often  instructing  others.  I  was  courted  and  caressed  by 
strangers,  only  because  of  my  capacity  to  gratify  and 
serve  them,  and  I  began  to  think  if  I  could  be  the  same 
at  home,  from  no  better  motives,  I  would  be  a  gainer 
myself  in  the  change,  as  regarded  personal  considera¬ 
tions,  and  of  advantage  to  objects  there,  entitled  to  the 
employment  of  my  abilities.  The  result  has,  thus  far, 
exceeded  my  expectations,  and  if,  in  giving  it  to  you,  I 
have  laid  your  patience  under  heavy  penalty,  let  me  hope 
it  will  have  gone  no  further,  and  incurred  your  dis¬ 
pleasure. 
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“Trifles  have  often  greater  influence  over  human  des¬ 
tiny  than  we  are  willing,  in  our  days  of  pride  and  pros¬ 
perity  to  admit,  and  I  have  lived  to  satisfy  myself,  if  not 
to  convince  others,  that  the  “  vive  la  bagatelle ”  of  the 
French  is,  in  some  cases  and  circumstances,  worth  more 
than  all  the  maxims  embodied  and  set  forth  by  ancient  or 
modern  essayists  or  philosophers.  Under  this  impression 
I  have  ventured  to  impart  to  you  the  sources  from  which 
I  have  derived  support  and  consolation  in  terrible  afflic¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  you  would  add  to  the  favor  of  perusal  a  re¬ 
ply  to  my  letter,  essay  or  homily,  as  you  may  see  proper 
to  regard  it,  you  will  afford  a  two  fold  pleasure  to  your 
old  and  sincere  friend  and  well  wisher.  .  .  . 

“  Pray  overlook  and  excuse  interlineations  and  era¬ 
sures.  I  would  rather  write  fifty  letters  than  copy  one, 
and  have  moreover  two  impatient  children  at  my  elbow, 
wondering  when  this  long  letter  will  be  finished,  and 
their  Pa  be  at  liberty  to  devote  himself  to  them.” 


ARTICLE  IY. 


TYPHO-MANIA.  By  A.  Y.  Williams,  M.  IX,  Late 
Visiting  Physician  to  the  New  York  City  Lunatic 
Asylum  on  Blackwell's  Island ,  and  President  of 
the  Medical  Board  of  the  Emigrants'  Hospital  on 
Ward's  Island . 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Insanity  : 

Dear  Sir  :  The  following  copy  of  a  communication, 
written,  as  I  am  assured,  away  from  home  at  the  bed 
side  of  a  patient,  in  fulfillment  at  the  last  moment  of  a 
deferred  promise,  was  received  by  mail,  while  attending 
the  late  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical 
Superintendents  of  American  Institutions  for  the  Insane ; 
and  whether  wholly  verified  by  time  and  further  obser¬ 
vation  or  not,  the  views  it  contains,  though  very  hastily  ex¬ 
pressed,  were  deemed  by  the  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  present,  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  inter¬ 
esting  form  of  disease  to  which  they  relate,  and  I  send 
it  to  you  for  publication,  for  the  consideration  of  absent 
members  and  others. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  as  pertinent  to  Dr. 
Williams’  views,  that  Dr.  Brigham,  in  his  work  on  the 
brain,  expresses  his  belief,  that  that  organ  “is  primarily 
affected  ”  in  idiopathic  fever,  and  that  the  primary  disease 
is  “  probably  functional,”  and  appears  to  consist  in  such  a 
“loss  or  change  of  vitality  or  natural  energy  of  the  brain, 
that  it  ceases  to  supply  the  other  parts  of  the  system  with 
their  due  proportion  of  nervous  fluid  or  energy.”  Now  if 
the  “delirium  and  disease  of  the  bowels”  in  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers  are  “  consequences  of  a  primary  affection 
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of  the  brain,”  as  Dr.  B.  thinks,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  in¬ 
fer  that,  as  one  of  the  protean  variations  which  almost 
everjr  disease  will  at  different  times  assume,  the  delirium 
may  show  itself  as  almost  the  first  evidence  of  indisposi¬ 
tion,  and,  becoming  more  intense  and  protracting  itself 
longer  than  ordinary,  supersede  the  development  of  intes¬ 
tinal  lesions  and  the  usual  course  and  many  of  the  usual 
phenomena  of  typhus  ? 

C.  H.  N. 


Bloomingdale,  New  York,  May  20th,  1851. 

My  dear  Doctor  : 

As  you  request,  I  will  write  you  some  account  of  that 
form  of  insanity,  which  in  our  conversations  and  in  my 
reports,  I  have  denominated  Typho-mania,  from  the 
striking  typhoid  character  of  the  physical  symptoms  it 
exhibits  and  the  corresponding  treatment  required  for  its 
cure.  I  do  not,  however,  consider  it  a  new  form  of  dis¬ 
ease.  It  was  strongly  placed  before  me  whilst  acting  as 
Visiting-Physician  to  the  New  York  City  Asylum  on 
Blackwell’s  Island.  It  prevailed  amongst  Irish  Emigrants 
newly  arrived,  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
Ship  Fever,  and  suffered  from  the  privations  of  a  long  sea 
voyage. 

Every  one  who  has  had  charge  of  an  Asylum,  for  any 
length  of  time,  will  recollect  to  have  had  patients  brought 
to  him  in  a  state  of  raving,  incoherent  madness,  when  the 
physical  sufferings  were  so  great  as  to  strike  the  attention 
more  forcibly  even,  than  the  mental  condition.  The  bodily 
disease  or  prostration  is  so  great  that  the  question  we  ask 
ourselves  is,  will  the  patient  live?  As  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends,  this  form  of  insanity  is  not  described  in  any  of  the 
systematic  works  on  mental  disease,  but  it  is  occasionally 
alluded  to  in  Reports.  Dr.  Bell  has  written  an  interesting 
paper  upon  it,  and  Dr.  Ranney  described  it  in  a  paper  on 
the  Insanity  of  Foreign  Paupers,  which  was  read  before  the 
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Association  of  Medical  Superintendents  of  Insane  Asylums, 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  1850. 

In  the  year  1848  a  number  of  these  cases  were  admitted 
•  * 

into  the  City  Asylum  on  Blackwell’s  Island,  and  the  large 
majority  of  them  were  females  recently  landed.  From  a 
patient  of  this  class,  typhus  was  introduced  dnto  that  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  the  same  year  the  same  thing  happened  at  the 
Bloomingdale  Asylum.  These  circumstances,  together  with 
the  appearance  of  the  disease,  tended  to  confirm  me  in  the 
view  that  the  exciting  cause  of  it  was  typhus  poison.  You 
suggested,  as  the  reason  why  Dr.  Bell  had  seen  more  of  this 
malady  than  the  other  members  of  the  Association,  that  he 
lived  in  a  region  where  typhus  prevails.  If  the  typhoid 
fevers  of  New  England  are  identical  with  the  typhus  of 
Europe  (our  Ship  Fever),  which  is  held  by  high  authority 
to  be  the  case,  your  conjecture  may  be  correct. 

Since  my  connection  with  the  Emigrants’  Hospital  on 
Ward’s  Island,  I  have  seen  this  disease  in  its  commence¬ 
ment.  The  patient  would  perhaps  exhibit  mere  irritability 
and  become  quarrelsome  in  the  wards,  when  I  have  been 
asked  to  see  him,  and  have  detected  the  real  state  of  the 
case,  and  despatched  him  to  the  Asylum,  where  the  disease 
would  run  its  course.  One  remarkable  feature  of  this  disease 
is,  that  when  patients  recover  from  it,  they  do  so  completely, 
and  not  by  the  gradual  return  to  reason,  as  in  ordinary 
mania.  When  this  has  not  been  the  case,  I  have  learned 
from  some  patients  after  a  more  protracted  recovery,  that 
they  have  labored  under  mania  before. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease  there  will  be  heat  of  skin, 
quick  pulse,  furred  tongue,  foetid  breath,  the  odor  of  typhus, 
red  eyes,  generally  constipated  bowels,  loss  of  appetite  and 
great  thirst.  The  mental  symptons  are  those  of  some  per¬ 
sons  in  a  state  of  intoxication  verging  towards  stupor. 
They  talk  wildly  and  incoherently  with  general  hallucina¬ 
tions,  without  any  fixed  delusions.  If  you  arrest  their  atten¬ 
tion,  they  will  answer  correctly  but  impatiently,  and  hurry 
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off  in  their  wild  frolicks,  hallooing,  shouting  singing,  and 
tearing  their  clothes.  If  drink  is  given,  they  gulp  it  down 
in  the  same  hurry,  and  if  they  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  food,  swallow  it  without  mastication — bolting  it  like 
a  famished  dog.  The  mental  excitement  does  not  subside 
with  the  heat  of  the  skin  and  febrile  disturbance,  but  some¬ 
times  when  the  skin  is  cool  and  the  pulse  small  and  feeble, 
they  will  rave  most.  In  these  cases,  if  depletion  should  be 
resorted  to,  I  doubt  not  the  result  would  be  fatal. 

With  regard  to  treatment  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  it 
has  been  in  accordance  with  the  views  I  entertain  of  its 
nature,  and  has  been  that  adapted  to  typhus  fever,  except 
as  it  might  require  modifications  in  particular  circumstances. 
After  the  first  stage  I  have  found  great  benefit  from  Mor¬ 
phine;  keeping  the  patient  under  its  influence,  combined 
with  tonics,  until  it  run  itself  out.  Tarter  Emetic  Ointment 
applied  to  the  neck  and  between  the  shoulders,  has  also  been 
of  great  service. 

In  the  autopsies  I  have  witnessed,  the  sinuses  and  veins 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  have  been  loaded  with  dark 
blood ;  there  has  also  been  a  congested  state  of  the  veins  of 
the  abdominal  viscera.  The  brain  itself  has  sometimes  been 
softened,  and  there  have  also  been  effusions  into  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium. 

I  do  not  recollect  a  case  of  Typho-mania  that  ended  in 
dementia.  Three  years  since,  a  lady  after  returning  from  a 
visit  to  her  friends  in  Connecticut,  was  attacked  with  typhus 
fever,  and  in  the  second  week  of  the  disease  that  peculiar 
form  of  insanity  set  in  from  which  in  a  short  time  she  com¬ 
pletely  recovered. 

I  think  Dr.  Bell  remarks,  that  in  some  of  his  patients 
there  was  a  suicidal  propensity,  and  that  by  starvation. 
This  I  have  not  observed,  their  aversion  to  food  arising 
from  the  want  of  appetite  and  absolute  loathing.  In  the 
worst  cases  they  could  be  induced  to  swallow  food,  but  in 
the  rapid  manner  I  have  before  mentioned. 
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If  opportunity  offers,  I  will  examine  Peyer’s  glands,  to 
see  whether  they  are  affected  in  this  disease.  Dr.  Ranney 
states  that  he  has  never  seen  petechiae,  although  I  do  not 
consider  the  eruptions  essential  to  constitute  typhus.  They 
are  generally  present,  but  frequently  so  few  in  number  that 
they  may  escape  observation. 

I  hope  this  hasty  sketch  may  excite  the  members  of  your 
Association  to  further  investigation. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Y.  WILLIAMS. 

Chas.  H.  Nichols,  M.  D., 

Physician  to  Bloomingdale  Asylum ,  New  York  City. 


ARTICLE  V. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

The  following  act  was  passed,  during  the  last  winter,  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  and  embodies  some 
of  the  provisions  relative  to  the  confinement  of  the  insane 
in  hospitals,  and  their  discharge  therefrom,  contained  in  the 
proposed  act  of  Dr.  Ray,  which  was  read  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Superintendents  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  at  their 
meeting  in  Boston  last  year,  and  published  in  this  Journal, 

of  July,  1850.  We  believe  it  is  the  first  time  that  the  con- 

* 

fmement  of  the  insane  by  their  friends,  was  ever  legalized 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  We  trust,  however,  it  will 
not  be  the  last,  and  that  this  necessary  measure  will  ere  long 
be  regulated  in  every  community  by  express  provisions  of 
law  that  will  secure  the  rights  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
all  parties.  It  will  be  observed,  upon  comparison,  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  present  act  has  been  somewhat  impaired  by 
omiting  some  important  provision  in  the  proposed  law,  viz. : 
the  sixth,  seventh,  ninth,  and  tenth  sections.  This  certainly 
is  acting  the  play  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out,  but  we 
are  not  to  scrutinize  too  closely  the  wisdom  of  State  Legis¬ 
latures. 

An  Act  in  relation  to  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Sec.  1.  Insane  persons  in  this  State  may  be  removed 
to  and  placed  in  the  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  by 
their  legal  guardians,  by  their  relatives  or  friends,  in  case 
they  have  no  guardians:  and  if  paupers,  by  the  proper 
authorities  of  the  towns  or  cities  to  which  they  are  charge¬ 
able.  But  the  Superintendent  of  said  hospital  shall  not 
receive  any  person  into  his  custody,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  without  a  certificate  from  some  physician 
that  such  persons  is  insane. 
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Sec.  2.  Insane  persons  may  be  placed  in  said  hospital, 
by  order  of  any  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  after  the 
following  course  of  proceeding,  viz. :  on  a  statement  in 
writing  of  any  respectable  person  that  a  certain  person 
is  insane,  and  that  the  welfare  of  himself  or  others  re¬ 
quires  his  restraint,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Judge 
immediately  to  appoint  a  commission,  which  shall  inquire 
into,  report  to  said  Judge  the  facts  in  the  case,  ex¬ 
pressing  an  opinion  either  for  or  against  the  contemplated 
confinement.  If  the  former,  the  Judge  shall  issue  his 
warrant  for  such  disposition  of  the  insane  person  as  will 
secure  the  desired  object;  if  the  latter,  he  shall  dismiss 
the  application.  The  commission  herein  provided  for 
shall  consist  of  three  persons.  In  their  inquiries  they 
shall  hear  such  evidence  as  may  be  offered  touching  the 
merits  of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  the  party 
complained  of,  or  of  this  counsel,  who  shall  have  reason¬ 
able  notice  of  the  proceedings.  And  the  said  Judge  is 
authorized  to  have  the  party  complained  of  placed  in  suit¬ 
able  custody  while  the  inquisition  is  pending,  and  also  to 
order  his  arrest,  if  he  fail  to  appear  before  the  commission. 

Sec.  3.  On  a  written  statement  being  addressed  by 
some  respectable  person,  to  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  that  a  certain  person  then  confined  in  said  hospital, 
is  not  insane,  and  is  unjustly  deprived  of  his  liberty,  the 
Judge  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section,  who  shall  hear 
such  evidence  as  shall  be  offered  touching  the  merits  of 
the  case;  shall  hold  conversation  with  the  confined  per¬ 
son;  and  from  evidence,  conversation  and  interview  with 
him,  endeavor  to  discover  the  true  state  and  condition  of 
his  mind;  and  shall  report  the  proceedings  to  the  said 
Judge  by  whom  they  are  appointed.  And  if,  in  their 
opinion,  the  party  named  in  the  complaint  is  not  insane, 
the  said  Judge  shall  issue  an  order  for  his  discharge. — 
But  nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  deemed  or  con- 
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sidered  as  impairing,  or  in  any  manner  abridging  the 
rights  of  any  person  in  said  hospital  as  secured  to  him  by 
the  Constitution,  by  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  or  by  any 
existing  law  of  this  State. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  not  in  any  manner  impair  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  existing  law  of  the  State  relative  to  com¬ 
mitting  by  justices  of  the  peace  to  said  hospital  any  per¬ 
sons  adjudged,  as  lunatics  or  previously  mad,  to  be  un¬ 
suitable  to  be  at  large,  or  discharging  such  persons  as 
provided  for  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  committed  to  the  charge  of  the 
Superintendent  of  said  Butler  Hospital,  in  either  of  the 
modes  prescribed  in  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this 
act,  may  be  legally  received  and  legally  detained  by  him, 
his  keepers  and  servants,  in  said  hospital,  until  dis¬ 
charged  by  one  of  the  modes  provided  for  in  this  act;  and 
neither  the  said  Superintendent,  his  servants  or  keepers, 
nor  the  trustees  or  agents  of  the  corporation,  shall  be  lia¬ 
ble  for  so  receiving  or  detaining  any  patient  so  committed 
to,  or  detained  in  said  hospital. 


ARTICLE  VI. 


STARTLING  FACTS  FROM  THE  CENSUS. 


[From  the  New  York  Observer .] 

Messrs.  Editors — In  the  interesting  article  on  the  in¬ 
crease  of  our  population,  published  in  your  paper  of 
June  12th,  you  remark  in  the  words  of  The  Commercial  r 
“  Either  the  free  colored  population  are  voluntarily  emi¬ 
grating  at  a  rate  beyond  what  is  generally  supposed,  or 
there  is  something  in  their  social  condition  that  is  entirely 
inimical  to  their  physical  prosperity.” 

Many  arguments  might  be  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
latter,  and  not  the  former  alternative  is  the  real  fact. — 
And  as  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  truth,  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  a  few  items  from  a  statistical  table  which  I 
compiled  some  years  ago  from  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1840, 
and  published  in  a  country  newspaper,  without  obtaining 
much  notice,  although  it  exhibits,  in  a  most  striking  light, 
the  amazing  prevalence  of  insanity  and  idiocy  among  our 
free  colored  population  over  the  whites  and  the  slaves. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1840, 
groups  both  these  classes  of  unfortunates  together,  as  if 
they  were  involved  in  one  and  the  same  calamity.  And 
it  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  discrimination  of 
the  prevalence  of  these  maladies  among  the  free  blacks 
and  the  slaves.  The  writer  made  an  effort  to  have  these 
imperfections  obviated  in  taking  the  late  census  in  1850; 
but  he  has  reason  to  apprehend,  from  what  he  has  seen 
of  the  returns,  that  his  feeble  voice  did  not  engage  the 
attention  of  the  “Commissioners”  who  were  intrusted 
with  the  responsible  duty  of  preparing  the  forms;  though 
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they  solicited  suggestions  from  those  who  felt  an  interest 
in  the  subject. 

The  census  of  our  own  State,  taken  in  1845,  carefully 
distinguishes  between  idiots  and  lunatics;  from  which  it 
appears,  that  their  ratio  in  the  State  of  New  York  is  about 
4  to  5,  or  more  nearly  16  to  21,  on  the  whole  population; 
but  it  makes  no  distinction  between  the  white  and  colored 
population  in  regard  to  the  existence  of  these  maladies. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  following  schedule,  that 
there  is  an  awful  prevalence  of  idiocy  and  insanity  among 
the  free  blacks  over  the  whites,  and  especially  over  the 
slaves.  Who  would  believe,  without  the  fact,  in  black 
and  white,  before  his  eyes,  that  every  fourteenth  colored 
person  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  an  idiot  or  lunatic f  And 
though  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  their  condition, 
as  we  proceed  west  and  south,  yet  it  is  evident  that  the 
free  States  are  the  principal  abodes  of  idiocy  and  lunacy 
among  the  colored  race. 

STATISTICAL  TABLE  FROM  THE  U.  S.  CENSUS  OF  1840. 


States. 

Total 

White 

populat’n. 

Insane 

and 

Idiots. 

Proportion. 

Total 

Colored 

popula. 

Insane 

and 

Idiots. 

Proportion. 

Maine . 

500,438 

537 

i 

in 

950 

1,355 

94 

1 

in 

14 

N.  Hampshire 

284,036 

486 

i 

4  4 

584 

538 

19 

1 

4  4 

28 

Massachusetts 

729,030 

1,071 

i 

<  4 

662 

8,669 

200 

1 

4  4 

43 

Vermont . 

291,218 

398 

i 

4  4 

731 

730 

13 

1 

4  4 

56 

Connecticut . . 

301,856 

498 

i 

<  < 

606 

8,159 

44 

1 

4  i 

185 

Rhode  Island . 

105,587 

203 

i 

4  4 

520 

3,243 

13 

1 

4  4 

249 

New  York.. . 

2,378,890 

2,116 

i 

t  4 

1,108 

50,031 

194 

1 

4  4 

257 

New  Jersey  . 
Pennsylvania. 

351,588 

369 

i 

(  i 

952 

21,718 

73 

1 

4  4 

293 

1,676,115 

1,946 

i 

4  t 

861 

37,952 

187 

1 

4  4 

256 

Delaware  .... 

58,561 

52 

i 

4  4 

1,126 

19,524 

28 

1 

.  4 

697 

Maryland .... 

317,717 

387 

i 

4  4 

821 

151,515 

141 

1 

4  4 

1,074 

Virginia . 

740,968 

1,052 

i 

4  4 

704 

498,829 

381 

1 

4  4 

1,309 

North  Car’lina 

484,870 

580 

i 

4  4 

835 

268,549 

221 

1 

4  . 

1,215 

South  Car’lina 

259,084 

376 

i 

4  4 

689 

335,314 

137 

1 

4  4 

2,440 

Georgia . 

407,695 

294 

i 

4  4 

1,387 

283,697 

134 

1 

4  4 

2,117 

Ohio . 

1,502,022 

1,195 

i 

4  4 

1,257 

17,345 

165 

1 

4  4 

105 

Kentucky. . . . 

590,253 

795 

i 

4  4 

742 

189,575 

180 

1 

4  4 

1,053 

Louisiana .... 

158,457 

55 

i 

4  i 

2,873 

193,954 

45 

1 

4  4 

4,310 
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In  the  preceding  list,  I  have  aimed  to  give  a  view  of  this 
subject  on  the  territory  occupied  by  the  1 3  original  States.  I 
have  added  Ohio  and  Kentuckey  merely  to  show  that  the 
same  contrast  between  the  old  free  and  slave  States  exists 
in  the  new.  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  though  contiguous  to 
each  other,  and  of  nearly  equal  age,  exhibit  the  same  amaz¬ 
ing  difference.  In  the  former,  there  are  just  10  colored  per¬ 
sons  who  are  idiots  or  lunatics,  where  there  is  one  in  the 
latter. 

And  in  Louisiana,  where  a  large  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  colored,  and  four-fifths  of  them  slaves,  there  is  but 
one  of  these  poor  unfortunates  to  4,310  who  are  sane.  In 
fact,  the  want  of  sense  or  reason  appears  to  be  a  rare  visita¬ 
tion  upon  those  who  are  held  in  slavery.  This  is  an  ample 
theme  for  the  speculations  of  the  physiologist  and  the 
moralist. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


1.  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Lunatic  State  Hospital ,  at  Worcester ,  December , 

1850.  Boston,  1851. 

2.  State  of  the  New  York  Hospital  and  Blooming  dale 
Asylum ,  for  the  year  1850.  New  York,  1851. 

3.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  presented  to  the  Corporation,  at 
their  Annual  Meeting,  January,  1851.  Boston, 

1851. 

4.  Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  0'iio  L'  viatic  Asylum,  to  the  forty  - 
ninth  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the 
year  1850.  Columbus,  1851. 

5. '  Report  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Boston  Luna¬ 

tic  Hospital,  containing  a  statement  of  the  condition 
of  that  Institution,  and  transmitting  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Superintendent,  for  1850.  Boston, 
1850. 

6.  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Officers  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  Trenton,  for  1850. 
Trenton,  1851. 

7.  Report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane , 
for  the  year  1850.  By  Th  anas  S.  Kirhbride,  M.  D. , 
Physician  to  the  Institution.  Published  by  order  of 
the  Board  of  Managers.  Philadelphia,  1851. 

8.  Reports  of  the  Trustees  and  Superintendent  of  the 
Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  presented  to  the 
Corporation ,  at  their  Annual  Meeting ,  January, 
23,  1851.  Providence,  1851. 
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9.  Thirty-  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  of  the 
Asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  deprived  of  the  use 
of  their  reason.  Published  by  direction  of  the  con¬ 
tributors.  Third  Month,  1851.  Philadephia,  1851. 

10.  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioners  and  Medical 
Superintendent  oftlie  Hospital  for  the  Insane ,  to  the 
General  Assembly  for  the  State  of  Indiana.  Indian¬ 
apolis,  1850. 

11.  Twenty- Third  Annual  Report  of  the  President  and 
Directors  of  the  Western  Lunatic  Asylum ,  (Virginia,) 
1850.  ( Legislat ive  Document. ) 

12.  Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Illin¬ 
ois  State  Hospital,  for  the  year  1849-50.  (Legisla¬ 
tive  Document.) 

13.  Report  of  the  Trustees ,  Steward  and  Treasurer,  a) id 
Superintendent  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital,  1851. 
Augusta,  1851.  (Legislative  Document.) 

14.  The  twenty -seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  IJfficers  of 
the  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
April,  1851.  Hartford,  1851. 

15.  Eight  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the  State 
Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  State  of  New  York,  made  to 
the  Legislature,  Feb.  27,  1851.  Albany,  1851. 

Witli  the  lapse  of  another  year,  we  again  receive  the  re¬ 
ports  of  Asylums,  and  in  conformity  to  the  plan  previously 
adopted,  proceed  to  give  brief  abstracts  of  their  contents. 

1.  The  Annual  Report  of  Dr.  Chandler,  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  at  Worcester,  contains  a  bio¬ 
graphical  notice  of  his  predecessor,  which  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  our  pages.* * 

✓ 

*We  had  intended  copying  the  portion  of  this  report  referring  to  Dr.  wood¬ 
ward.  but  as  we  have  since  received  the  biographical  notice  by  Dr.  Chandler, 
we  publish  it  instead. 
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The  statistics  of  the  institution  are  as  follows: 


Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Remaining  Dec.  1,  1849 . 

.  220 

209 

429 

Admitted  during  the  year . 

.  129 

112 

241 

Of  the  Admissions,  there  were  cases: 

849 

821 

670 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Of  less  duration  than  one  year . * 

.  88 

72 

155 

Of  one  year  and  more . 

.  41 

40 

81 

Not  ascertained . 

5 

0 

5 

129 

112 

241 

There  were  discharged  during  the  year: 

Male. 

Females. 

Total 

120 

109 

229 

Of  these :  Recovered 

Recent  cases,  less  than  one  year . 

.  45 

54 

99 

Chronic  cases,  one  year  and  more . 

The  duration  of  disease  not  ascertained . . 

.  18 

11 

24 

.  2 

0 

2 

60 

65 

125 

Improved . 

.  11 

4 

15 

Incurable  and  harmless . 

.  17 

11 

28 

Incurable  and  dangerous . 

.  8 

1 

4 

Deaths . 

.  29 

28 

57 

120 

109 

229 

We  subjoin  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Chandler,  on  the 
Deaths  that  have  occurred : 

“Our  mortality  has,  the  past  year,  been  greater  than  usual.  But 
it  has  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  feeble  patients  whose  physical 
systems  were  worn  out,  and  whose  mental  recovery  was  hopeless. 
In  several  of  the  fatal  cases  their  insanity  was  only  one  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  lingering  dissolution  of  their  physical  powers.  Some 
few  of  the  poor  and  friendless  have  been  brought  to  us  in  their  last 
sickness,  when  delirium  had  rendered  them  troublesome  to  be  taken 
care  of  where  they  were. 

“The  usual  summer  complaints  visited  our  household  but  very 
lightly.  The  month  of  August  which  is  usually  the  sickly  month, 
brought  less  sickness  of  any  kind  this  year  than  ever  before.  We 
have  had  nothing  like  an  epidemic,  unless  about  twenty-five  cases 
of  erysipelas,  which  occurred  in  the  spring,  may  be  so  called. 
These  cases  made  their  appearance  from  the  last  of  February  to  the 
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first  of  June,  in  a  majority  of  the  wards,  without  being  in  any  in¬ 
stance  contagious.  No  cause  can  be  assigned  with  certainty  for 
their  breaking  out  then  more  than  any  other  time.  The  inflammation 
was  in  a  majority  of  the  cases,  confined  to  the  head  and  face,  and 
when  the  disease  extended  down  on  to  the  body  it  was  apt  to  be  fatal. 
In  some  few  the  inflammation  extended  to  the  integuments  under 
the  skin,  and  then  sloughing  and  purulent  matter  was  formed. 

“  By  the  above  table,  it  is  shown  that  five  patients  died  of  this 
malady.  The  lady,  Mrs.  Eliza  E.  Richardson,  who  assisted  in  my 
family,  also  died  of  it. 

“  It  was  noticed  that  those  patients  who  occupied  rooms  nearest 
our  hot-air  furnace,  and  were  consequently  the  warmest,  were  most 
liable  to  its  attack.  T3ie  air  in  our  wards  in  the  winter  is  rather  hot 
and  dry  than  otherwise.  Some  of  the  floors  where  this  disease  pre¬ 
vailed  are  but  seldom  wet. 

“  Consumption  and  its  near  associate,  marasmus,  has  found,  as 
heretofore,  some  victims  among  us.  Wasting  away  of  their  lungs 
and  emaciation  of  their  whole  system,  are  the  very  common  results 
of  chronic  insanity. 

“Epilepsy  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  common  sequels  of  insanity.  It  is  very  often  one  of  the 
prominent  symptoms  of  insanity  brought  on  by  habitual  intemper¬ 
ance  ;  and,  where  it  is  so,  fatal  results  follow  in  a  short  time.  When 
epilepsy  comes  on  in  childhood  the  mind  almost  ceases  to  expand, 
and  although  the  person  may  grow  up  to  manhood,  the  mind  be¬ 
comes  fatuitous. 

“  Of  twenty-eight  epileptic  patients  who  have  died  in  this  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  whose  history  was  in  certain  particulars  known,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table  shows  that,  on  the  average, 


Insane  before  Remained  in  the 
coming  to  Hosp.  Hospital. 

23  males,  36  months,  134  months, 

5  females,  60  months,  14  months, 


Died  at  the 
age  of 

42  years. 
38  years. 


“The  number  of  males  afflicted  with  epilepsy  in  this  Hospital  is 
greater  than  that  of  females.  The  males  died  at  the  most  advanced 
age,  but  they  may  have  been,  and  probably  were,  attacked  with  ep¬ 
ilepsy  later  in  life  than  the  females  in  the  cases  considered. 

“  The  accessions  of  the  fits  of  epilepsy  are  very  irregular  as  to 
time  and  severity  in  different  persons.  Some  have  one  or  two  fits 
every  day  or  two,  or  every  month  or  two.  Some  have  ten  or  twenty 
fits  in  quick  succession  and  are  much  disturbed  in  mind  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  to  be  followed  by  an  interval  of  some  weeks  or  months  of 
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freedom  from  fits  and  by  serenity  of  mind.  Some  are  seized  only 
■while  asleep  and  some  only  while  awake.  In  some,  the  fits  only  amount 
to  slight  dizziness  which  hardly  takes  away  consciousness.  In  others, 
all  the  senses  are  locked  up  for  the  time,  and  the  physical  system  is 
racked  with  convulsions  horrid  to  behold.  As  a  general  thing, 
these  persons  are  unconscious  at  the  time  of  the  fit,  and,  after  appar¬ 
ently  suffering  the  most  frightful  tortures,  wake  up  and  enquire  of 
those  around  what  has  happened.  A  very  few  have  a  short  warning 
of  the  coming  on  of  a  fit,  but  generally  they  know  nothing  of  it  ex¬ 
cept  as  they  are  told  by  others.  Most  epileptics  enjoy  the  pleasing 
delusion  of  believing  that  their  fits  are  constantly  becoming  lighter 
and  more  unfrequent. 

“The  management  of  them  should  be  kind  and  conciliating. 
About  the  time  of  having  fits  they  are  irritable,  jealous,  and  easily 
provoked  to  violent  actions.  They  will  not  be  driven  but  must  be 
flattered.  They  should  have  exercise  but  should  never  get  fatigued. 
Their  diet  should  be  sparing  but  nutritious.  They  should  never 
overload  the  stomach  or  become  surfeited. 

“But  little  can  be  done  effectually  in  the  way  of  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  In  slight  cases  stramonium,  nitrate  of  silver  and  sugar  of 
lead  have  got  some  reputation.  In  a  few  cases,  unconnected  with 
insanity,  a  mitigation,  and  a  cure  even,  has  followed  their  protracted 
use.  But  instances  of  recovery  are  rare. 

“  The  prospect  before  these  persons  is  to  us  always  cloudy;  and 
experience  tells  us  that  it  will  invariably  grow  darker.  ” 


2.  Blooming  dale  Asylum.  Dr.  Nichols  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  return  for  1850: 

O 


Males.  Females.  Total. 


The  number  of  Patients  remaining  in  the 

House  on  the  31st  of  Dec.,  1849,  was . 

The  number  of  admissions  during  the  year 

1850,  was . 

Whole  number  of  cases  in  the  Asylum . 

The  number  of  discharges  during  the  year. . 

Of  these,  were  recovered . 

“  “  improved . ; . 

“  “  unimproved . 

The  number  of  deaths  during  the  year  was., 
liemrining  in  the  Asylum,  Dec.  31st,  1850.. 


50 

53 

103 

51 

46 

97 

101 

99 

200 

39 

33 

72 

28 

22 

50 

7 

8 

15 

4 

3 

7 

12 

6 

18 

50 

60 

no 

He  observes: — 

“  Of  the  deaths,  three  were  from  epilepsy;  one  from  anasarca; 
one  from  phthisis;  one  from  ascites;  one  from  hemiplegia;  two  with 
chronic  mania ;  four  with  chronic  melancholia ;  four  with  paralysie 
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generate ;  and  one  from  suicide.  In  only  two  cases  had  the  disease 
existed  at  the  time  of  death  less  than  one  year,  and  its  average  dura¬ 
tion  was  9.85  years.  The  period  of  residence  in  the  Asylum,  varied 
from  forty-eight  hours  to  40. 44  years,  the  average  time  being  3.12 
years. 

“The  above  is  as  faithful  an  expression  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
death  as  I  am  able  to  give,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  we  have  had  no  epi¬ 
demic  nor  any  acute  disease,  or  at  least  none  that  proved  fatal  in  its 
first  stages.  There  has  been  no  case  of  dysentery,  and  none  of  severe 
diarrhoea,  and  those  affections  more  incident  to  the  cold  seasons,  have 
been  unknown.  In  those  instances  where  a  more  specific  cause  is  not 
assigned,  death  was  the  inevitable  and  awaited  final  issue  of  a  grad¬ 
ual  deterioration  of  the  organism,  consequent  upon  long-continued 
derangement  and  deficiency  of  innervation.” 

On  the  matter  of  expense,  which  is  frequently  made  a 
subject  of  complaint,  the  following  remarks  are  well  worthy 
of  consideration,  and  they  should  be  distinctly  urged  on  the 
friends  of  patients. 

“  It  is  unquestionably  true,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  favor¬ 
able  cases,  if  removed  from  home  and  the  exciting  and  maintaining 
causes  of  aberration,  and  some  attention  paid  to  bodily  health  and 
comfort,  would  recover  spontaneously  ;  but  to  effect  the  most  restora¬ 
tions,  or  the  most  improvement  after  the  resiliency  of  the  system 
begins  to  yield  to  the  inertia  of  a  habit,  and  reason  has  become  re¬ 
solved  into  the  undoubting  handmaid  of  its  own  weakness,  every 
species  of  labor,  or  study,  and  amusement  known  among  men,  may 
in  different  cases  contribute.  But  in  manjr  instances  the  mind  is 
so  over-borne  by  its  own  delusions,  or  so  steeped  in  lethargy,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the  Avorld  to  engage  the  sufferer 
in  anything  useful  or  right,  when  skillful  and  persevering  efforts 
prove  it  by  no  means  impossible,  and  requires,  it  will  be  readily  seen, 
the  zealous  energies  of  a  large  number  of  assistants  of  versatile 
knowledge  and  powers  of  persuasion  and  control. 

“Every  intelligent  mind,  basing  its  reflections  upon  the  principles 
here  briefly  expounded,  will  be  led  to  perceive,  that  the  most  effect¬ 
ual  application  of  the  most  extensive  facilities  that  could  be  made 
available  in  the  moral  treatment  of  insanity,  requires  a  scale  of  ex¬ 
penditure  of  which  poor-house  rates  for  the  poor,  and  hotel  rates  for 
the  rich,  afford  no  criterion. 

“That  a  spirit  of  liberality  towards  this  Institution,  and  the  class 
of  sufferers  it  is  designed  to  alleviate,  pervades  your  Board,  there  is 
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no  doubt,  and  I  have  introduced  this  subject,  not  to  influence  your 
minds,  but  because  frequent  opportunities  (if  perchance  this  com¬ 
munication  should  go  beyond  your  Board )  should  be  improved  to 
impress  the  public  mind,  and  the  friends  of  wealthy  patients,  with 
the  conviction,  that  the  elaborate  and  expensive  arrangements  called 
for  in  the  curative  treatment  of  the  insane,  are  not  needless  luxuries, 
but  needful  means  to  one  of  the  most  desirable  ends. 

Nor  is  there  less  necessity,  that  the  facts  now  quoted, 
should  be  generally  understood. 

“It  is  the  universal  testimony  of  the  insane,  both  during  their 
affliction  and  after  their  recovery,  that  they  should  feel  much  better 
satisfied  had  force  ( persuasion  on  full  trial  failing ),  rather  than 
stratagem,  been  used  to  induce  them  to  leave  home.  Once  deceived, 
their  suspicions  and  prejudices  are  e,ver  on  the  alert,  audit  is  difficult 
again  to  acquire  that  confidence  essential  to  a  proper  influence  over 
them. 

“All  persons  wrho  have  had  much  experience  with  the  insane  agree, 
that  the  visits  of  their  friends,  almost  invariably,  do  those  under 
curative  treatment  great  injury,  and  while  full  and  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  the  state  of  patients  may  be  obtained  by  inquiry, 
it  is  considered  that  the  Physician  has  the  same  discretion  to  decline 
proposed  visits  to  any  patient,  as  he  has  in  prescribing  or  witholding 
medicine.” 


3.  The  .Me  Lane  Asylum  for  the 

insane,  attached  to  the 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  continues 

under 

the  care 

of  Dr.  Luther  V.  Bell. 

Males. 

Females.  Total. 

Remaining  January  1,  1850 . 

. ..  95 

89 

184 

Admitted  during  the  vear . 

. .  .  80 

93 

173 

175 

182 

357 

Discharged  during  the  year . 

Of  these : 

. . .  75 

82 

157 

Recovered . 

. . .  34 

44 

78 

Much  improved . 

. .  .  3 

4 

7 

Improved . 

.  .  .  10 

ry 

i 

17 

Not  improved . 

. .  .  12 

12 

24 

Died . 

.  .  .  15 

13 

28 

Discharged  as  unfit . 

1 

2 

3 

75 

82 

157 

The  number  of  those  discharged, 

as  “  much  improved 
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has  very  much  diminished,  and  a  highly  satisfactory  reason 
is  assigned:  “What  was,  a  dozen  years  since,  one  of  the 
most  painful  and  disheartening  circumstances  in  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  in  charge — the  capricious  removal  of 
patients  at  the  most  critical  and  promising  stages  of  res¬ 
toration — soon  to  fall  back  into  permanent  disease — is  now 
a  rare  occurrence.” 

Dr.  Bell,  also  enlarges  on  the  great  necessity  of  ample 
means  to  fulfill  the  objects  of  Insane  Institutions,  and  in 
so  doing,  bestows  a  great  tribute  to  the  princely  munifi¬ 
cence  of  Mr.  Appleton : 

* 

“The  most  essential  drawback  to  the  fullest  amount  of  public  good 
attained  by  the  insane  hospitals  of  the  country,  regarded  as  a  whole 
obtains  in  the  erroneous  belief,  or  at  least  the  actual  assumption  of  a 
possibility,  that  this  class  of  institutions  can  be  carried  on  fairly  and 
justly  under  any  such  outlay  of  means  as  would  be  measured  by  the 
ordinary  support  of  individuals  having  health  and  reason.  We 
cannot  be  too  grateful  that  the  views  of  those  who  have  directed 
the  affairs  of  the  Asylum  have  never  stopped  at  the  nominal  ac¬ 
complishment,  but  have  aimed  at  attaining  the  highest  realities  of 
their  professed  ends, — a  consummation  only  to  be  sought  in  the 
decision  that  just  so  much  money  shall  be  freely  expended  as  can 
be  wisely  applied  to  the  object. 

“As  the  communities  called  1o  provide  for  the  insane  advance  in 
familiarity  with  this  duty,  and  in  means  to  meet  it,  the  fatal  error 
of  cheap  institutions  will  cease  to  exist; — an  error  involving  not 
merely  the  negative  objection  of  leaving  the  presumptive  ends  of 
hospital  treatment  unfulfilled,  but  the  positive  hazard  of  accidents, 
compromising  not  only  the  institution  immediately  concerned,  but 
the  usefulness  and  reputation  of  the  whole  class.  It  would  be  a 
happy  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  legislators  and  communities, 
could  they  be  persuaded,  that,  between  no  provision  at  all  of  a 
public  kind  for  the  insane,  and  a  parsimonious,  stinted,  and  inefficient 
imitation  of  a  real  provision,  the  former  evil  is  infinitely  the  least. 
A  county  or  town  or  state  may  dignify  a  part  or  the  whole  of  some 
custodial  receptacle  for  its  lunatics,  with  the  high  sounding  title  of 
an  “Asylum;”  the  public  and  curators  of  the  unfortunate,  or  even 
the  friends  and  relatives,  may  ignorantly,  or  as  a  self  excusing  salvo, 
accept  such  substitution  as  a  full  acquittance  of  their  obligation; 
but  every  person  who  gives  an  hour’s  reflection  to  the  matter,  and 
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compares  the  cost  of  persons  in  health  and  of  the  insane  under  even 
the  minimum  outlay  for  mere  custody,  to  say  nothing  of  ameliora¬ 
tion  and  cure,  cannot  but  see  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice  to 
the  insane  on  a  cheap  plan. 

“Communities  preparing  for  provision  for  this  class  have  been  led 
into  woful  miscalculation  on  this  subject.  The  fanciful  idea  has 
even  been  disseminated  by  those  having  little  practical  acquaintance 
with  this  department,  that  insane  hospitals  could  be  made  almost 
self-supporting  institutions, — that  the  labor  of  the  small  proportion 
of  those  having  some  physical  and  mental  energy  left  could  be  forced 
into  supporting  the  masses  of  their  imbecile  and  feeble  brethren. 

“A  liberal  and  generous  provision  of  every  means  which  can 
conduce  to  the  recovery,  safety,  and  well  being  of  the  patients  of  an 
institution  which  receives  a  portion  of  paying  patients,  carries  with 
it  its  own  reward.  Experience  has  shown,  that  the  friends  of  many 
of  those  in  circumstances  to  remunerate  are  ready  and  willing  to 
contribute  so  freely  towards  their  own  relatives  as  to  aid  materially 
those  not  fortunate  in  their  pecuniary  position. 

“In  this  institution,  in  accordance  with  this  experience,  every  dollar 
which  has  been  expended  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  the  means  of  treatment,  has  been  a  good  investment.  A 
large  portion  of  our  inmates  are  sustained,  and  that  with  all  the 
essential  advantages  which  any  can  enjoy,  at  rates  much  below  the 
actual  cost ;  while  the  calls  upon  the  rich,  gratefully  and  cheerfully 
met,  supply  the  otherwise  enormous  deficiency  between  income  and 
expenditure. 

“The  recent  decision  of  our  munificent  friend,  the  Hon.  William 
Appleton,  to  continue  his  course  of  liberal  benefactions  to  our 
institution,  by  bestowing  upon  us  the  means  of  establishing  two 
distinct  edifices,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  other  buildings,  for  the 
accommodation  of  a  class  of  patients  most  favored  by  fortune,  with 
arrangements  more  extensive,  complete,  and  commodious  than  have 
been  before  known  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  country,  will  be 
an  era  in  the  history  of  this  Asylum. 

“The  income  of  the  “Appleton  Fund”  has  each  year  saved  number 
of  those  pressed  by  straitened  circumstances,  to  our  list  of  recovered ; 
and  that  so  noiselessly  and  delicately,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  majority 
of  its  recipients,  they  have  never  been  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  of 
their  obligation  to  it.  Happy  will  it  be  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  if 
this  present  doubled  benefaction  shall  as  fully  meet  the  designs  of  its 
giver!” 

The  improvements  made  in  the  buildings  are  thus 
enumerated : 


VOL.  VIII — NO.  II — E. 
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“The  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  entire  establishment  have, 
as  usual,  not  been  overlooked  during  the  past  year.  A  large  and 
handsome  hall,  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty -five  wide  and  fourteen  high, 
has  been  constructed,  by  raising  a  story  on  one  of  the  buildings  of 
the  male  side,  which  furnishes  ample  room  for  two  billiard-tables, — 
ever  an  interesting  and  useful  exercise  for  the  insane ;  and  also  makes 
a  sort  of  conversation  and  reading  room,  where  patients  from  the 
different  sections  may  meet  for  some  hours  of  the  day  for  recreation 
and  intercourse.  Something  of  this  kind,  to  break  the  monotony  of 
fife  during  periods  of  weather  too  inclement  to  permit  riding  or 
walking,  has  long  been  wanting.  Our  former  billiard  room  was  too 
small  and  inconvenient  for  our  increased  household. 

“The  heating  of  the  whole  establishment  has  been  brought  into 
satisfactory  condition;  and  extensive  changes  in  introducing  pleasant 
and  ornamental  windows,  in  place  of  the  original  inadequate  and 
gloomy  ones  have  been  made.  It  is  proposed,  the  ensuing  year,  to 
continue  this  cheerful  improvement  in  the  eastern  wings. 

“The  heating  by  water,  and  the  exhaustive  ventilation,  have  been 
found  to  answer  the  most  sanguine  expectations  which  had  been  enter¬ 
tained.  No  other  method  of  ventilation  than  that  depending  on  a 
constant,  reliable,  manageable  power  deserves  the  slightest  consider- , 
ation  for  hospitals  or  similar  institutions.  The  natural  ascent  of  the 
foul  air,  or  its  removal  by  the  fluctuating,  ceasing  currents  of  wind, 
have  proved,  in  the  experience  of  all  times  and  countries,  a  mere 
pretext  of  ventilation.  Buildings  constructed  before  the  introduction, 
of  this  great  modern  improvement,  are  often  with  difficulty  adapted 
to  its  reception ;  but  to  construct  edifices  at  this  day  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  introduction  of  a  forced  system  of  ventilation  is  an 
omission  of  the  most  unpardonable  nature. 

4.  Ohio  Lunatic  Asylum.  This,  the  Twelfth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Institution,  contains  the  first  made  by  Dr.  S. 
Hanburv  Smith,  the  present  Superintendent.  The  statis¬ 
tics  are  as  follows : 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Remaining  Nov.  15,  1849 .  169  154  328 

Admitted  during  1850 .  112  81  193 

281  235  516 

The  average  number  under  treatment  was  328,  while  the 
rooms  of  every  description  (single  and  double)  are  repre¬ 
sented  b}^  Dr.  Smith,  as  only  fitted  to  accommodate  295. 
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This  is  certainly  a  most  unfortunate  condition,  and  the 
danger  of  it  is  properly  dwelt  upon. 

The  recoveries  among  the  193  received  during  the  year 
have  been  of  recent  cases  51,  and  of  chronic  ones  8.  The 
whole  number  discharged,  as  cured,  was  99.  Much  im¬ 
proved,  9.  Improved,  15.  Unimproved,  53;  while  the 
deaths  were  22.  Total,  198. 

Dr.  Smith  further  states,  that  the  whole  number  of  re¬ 
cent  cases,  i.  e.  of  less  than  a  year’s  duration,  which  have 
been  received  into  the  institution  from  its  opening  to  the 
15th  of  November,  1850,  851 ;  of  which  have  been  dis¬ 
charged,  cured,  584.  There  remain  under  treatment, 
whose  cure  is  in  all  human  probability  certain,  47 ;  being 
a  total  of  631,  and  a  percentage  of  cures,  on  recent  cases 
received,  of  75.43. 

There  have  been  707  chronic  cases  received,  of  whom 
150  have  been  discharged  cured,  and  the  recovery  of 
twelve  may  be  considered  certain.  This  gives  us  22.91 
per  cent,  on  the  total  number. 

But  owing  to  the  crowded  state  of  the  buidings,  and  the 
provisions  of  law  directing  the  removal  of  patients  after  a 
certain  time,  there  have  been  discharged  up  to  the  close  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  in  round  numbers,  300  incurable 
patients.  The  questions  put  by  Dr.  Smith,  are  such  as 
must  sooner  or  later  require  the  active  attention  of  all  the 
friends  of  humanity  in  the  different  States.  What  becomes 
of  those  discharged  and  to  be  discharged  from  this  Asylum 
as  incurable f  What  has  been  the  lot  of  these  300  and 
what  is  the  lot  of  thousands  of  insane  who  have  never 
been  admitted f 

The  Ohio  Asylum  has  been  free  from  epidemic  diseases 
during  the  last  year,  and  this  while  cholera  was  raging  in 
the  city.  This  exemption  is  ascribed  to  the  carrying  out 
the  hygienic  precautions  so  minutely  described  in  the  last 
report  of  Dr.  Awl:  “If  an  unusually  large  experience  (says 
Dr.  Smith)  be  worth  any  thing — and  I  candidly  confess  I 
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have  learned  to  look  with  scrutinizing  mistrust  on  all  mere 
personal  experience ;  if  however  an  experience  of  three  tre¬ 
mendous  epidemics  of  cholera  in  three  different  countries 
has  taught  me  any  thing,  it  is  that  good  drainage,  and  per¬ 
fect  ventilation,  especially  natural  ventilation ,  where  that 
can  be  obtained,  are  of  all  hygienic  means,  by  far  the  most 
important.  ” 

Dr.  Smith  also  appeals  for  the  employment  of  more 
attendants,  stating  that  the  present  rates  is  one  to  every  25 
or  30  male  patients,  while  the  law  in  France  fixes  one  at¬ 
tendant  to  every  ten  patients,  as  the  minimum  proportion 
even  in  the  largest  of  the  public  Institutions.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  however  of  obtaining  suitable  aid,  is  not  exaggerated : 

“  But  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  services  of  persons  proper- 
'  ly  qualified  to  be  employed  in  an  insane  hospital  at  all,  much  less  of 
such  as  are  suited  for  the  situation  of  attendants.  The  duties  of  at¬ 
tendants  are  multifarious,  and  take  up  the  whole  of  their  time ;  they 
are  or  ought  to  be  constant  companions  of  the  sick,  as  well  in  their 
occupations  as  in  their  amusements.  They  should  set  the  example 
of  order,  punctuality,  gentle  deportment,  appropriate  language,  and 
kind  treatment,  and  should  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  contribu¬ 
ting  to  the  comfort  of  those  committed  to  their  charge,  nor  of  gain¬ 
ing  their  confidence  and  good  will.  They  should,  by  their  conduct, 
prove  to  the  .patients  that  they  are  only  actuated  by  the  desire  to 
benefit  them,  showing  by  their  manner,  the  sympathy  so  often  on 
the  tongue,  so  seldom  really  felt.  That  indescribable  qualification, 
the  possession  of  tact,  is  of  primary  importance ;  and  the  art  of  con¬ 
versation — of  talking  well — is  only  second  to  it.  Few,  unacquainted 
with  the  subject,  can  form  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  last  accom¬ 
plishment,  which  may  be  described  as  the  art  of  saying  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  manner. 

“  By  addressing  a  few  familiar  household  words  to  an  excited  pa¬ 
tient  at  the  right  moment,  the  turbulent  current  of  his  discordant 
thoughts  may  often  be  instantly  checked,  and  brought  to  flow  in  a 
smoother  stream,  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  influence  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  on  his  companions,  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration, 
that  a  word  spoken  rightly  or  wrongly,  shall  decide  whether  a  whole 
ward  be  quiet,  orderly  and  good  humored,  or  excited,  irritable,  vio¬ 
lent  and  tumultuous.  But  difficult  as  it  is  to  meet  with  persons 
properly  qualified  in  these  respects,  and  at  the  same  time  willing  to 
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employ  their  talents  in  the  service  of  the  institution,  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  find  those*  who  shall  base  their  efforts  on  true  Christian 
charity,  on  a  broad  foundation  of  benevolent  feeling,  of  good  will  to 
man,  on  the  principle,  “  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 

“  Any  one  seeking  an  engagement  as  attendant  in  an  Asylum,  for 
the  sake  only  of  the  pecuniary  reward  he  expects  to  reap,  is  unfit  for 
the  employment,  whatever  his  other  qualifications.  Only  he  who 
loves  his  fellow -men,  and  feels  most  sympathy  with  those  who  are 
the  most  afflicted,  can  be  profitably  employed  as  an  attendant  on 
the  insane.  Such  an  one  will  soon  learn  to  look  on  the  Asylum  as  not 
only  a  retreat  for  the  disordered  in  mind,  but  as  a  real  home  for 
those  benevolent  individuals  who  feel  most  happy  when  engaged  in 
ministering  to  the  necessities  of  their  suffering  fellow -mortals.  No 
task  is  more  difficult,  nor  involves  more  serious  responsibility  and 
demands  more  judgment,  than  the  selection  of  properly  qualified 
persons  for  employment  in  an  institution  of  this  kind,  by  its  execu¬ 
tive  head.” 

5.  Dr.  C.  H.  Stedman,  is  the  Superintendent  of  the 


Boston  Lunatic  Hospital. 


There  were  remaining  at  the  date  of  the  last 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Report . 

80 

123 

203 

Admitted . 

27 

46 

73 

107 

169 

276 

Discharged,  Recovered . 

12 

25 

37 

“  Improved . 

1 

3 

4 

Unimproved . 

3 

1 

4 

Eloped . 

2 

— 

2 

Died . 

8 

17 

25 

26 

46 

72 

Of  the  deaths,  11  were  from  dysentery,  4  from  con- , 
sumption,  and  3  from  general  insanity.  Again  of  the 
fatal  cases,  4  had  been  insane  for  various  periods  up  to 
a  year;  18,  for  periods  varying  from  two  to  thirty  years; 
and  of  three,  the  term  was  unknown. 

Whatever  of  peculiarity  belongs  to  this  Asylum  is  thus 
stated  by  Dr.  Stedman: 

“In  making  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  institution,  it  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  pauper  establishment ;  and  as  such,  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  those  instituted  for  the  care  and  cure  of  the 
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more  favored  class  of  insane  persons;  nor  therefore,  should  we  ex¬ 
pect,  as  the  blessed  results  of  its  operations,  an  equal  proportion  of 
those  restored  to  their  reason,  and  to  all  the  comforts  of  home,  and 
all  the  consolations  of  a  life  of  active  usefulness. 

“  This  is  to  a  great  extent  a  receptacle.  It  is  the  last  earthly  goal 
and  home  of  many  a  poor  lunatic;  and  death,  too  often,  is  the  only 
friend  that  comes  to  his  relief. 

“  It  is  at  the  same  time  not  to  be  forgotten  that  many  curable  pa¬ 
tients  resort  hither,  and  that,  for  the  restoration  of  such,  provision 
is  made. 

‘  ‘  That  a  reciprocal  benefit  arises  from  the  association  of  these  two 
classes,  (the  curable  and  the  incurable)  is  not  improbable ;  at  least,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  either  can  be  subserved 
by  a  separation.  Nor  do  I  see  why  the  ample  means  employed 
for  the  cure  of  one  class,  should  not  be  considered  necessary  for  the 
health,  comfort  and  longevity  of  the  other. 

“  Our  inmates  are  principally  foreigners;  and  of  this  class  a  large 
majority  are  from  Ireland.  Many  of  these  have  been  the  subjects 
of  treatment  elsewhere — perhaps  at  the  Asylum  at  W orcester,  or  in 
some  of  the  neighboring  Almshouses  or  Prisons.  Nothing  can  be 
ascertained  of  the  history  of  many  of  the  cases.  They  are  generally 
found  to  be  uneducated,  superstitious,  and  jealous;  and  being  un¬ 
used  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  our  countrymen,  they  are  very 
suspicious  of  us;  and  therefore  it  is  quite  difficult  to  win  their  confi¬ 
dence,  and  of  course  to  treat  them  satisfactorily. 

“Of  this  class  many  owe  their  insanity  to  disappointment  of  the 
high  expectations  they  had  formed  at  home,  of  reaping  golden  har¬ 
vests  in  the  New  World.  They  are  told  in  Ireland  of  this  land  of 
plenty,  that  dollars  are  as  thick  as  paving  stones  in  our  streets ;  that 
they  scarce  ever  need  to  labor,  or  that  labor  commands  any  price. 
When  they  reach  our  shores,  they  saunter  idly  about  the  town,  enjoy 
the  sights  to  be  seen,  take  board  with  those  who  know  how  to  fleece 
them  easily.  Then,  their  money  being  gone,  they  rouse  themselves 
for  labor,  are  disappointed  in  procuring  situations,  or  in  the  small¬ 
ness  of  their  gains ;  or  are  driven  to  the  bottle  to  quench  the  burning 
thoughts  of  their  home  over  the  seas;  and  at  length  terminate  their 
hapless  career  in  the  Lunatic  Asylum.  In  these  cases  the  disease 
assumes  the  form  of  deep  seated,  and  often  irremediable  melancholy. 

‘  ‘  Almost  all  other  patients  than  aliens,  who  are  sent  here,  have 
previously  received  the  advantage  of  a  residence  in  other  Asylums. 
They  there  became  incurable,  and  the  burden  of  their  futher  main¬ 
tenance  proved  at  length  oppressive  to  their  friends. 

“It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
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permanent  inmates  of  this  Hospital  are  incurable.  Indeed,  at  the 
present  moment  there  are  not  six  patients  out  of  the  two  hundred 
and  four  that  will  probably  ever  be  restored  to  reason. 

‘  *  Recovery  is  rarely  to  be  looked  for  in  those  cases  where  the 
patient  has  been  insane  longer  than  one  year.  In  fact  after  a  few 
months’  duration,  unless  there  be  some  improvement  in  his  condition, 
hope  for  him  too  often  begins  to  wane. 

“All  therefore  to  be  done  for  this  hopeless  class  is  to  make  them 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  by  preventing  or  checking  the  inroads  of 
bodily  disease,  by  inciting  them  to  the  occupation  of  their  time,  in 
some  labor,  exercise  or  amusement ;  and,  in  all  practicable  ways,  to 
endeavor  to  draw  their  attention  away  from  themselves,  and  fix  it 
on  objects  and  persuits  of  a  character  different  from  that  of  those 
which  have  hitherto  engaged  their  diseased  faculties.  ” 

6.  New  Jersey  State  lunatic  Asylum.  Dr.  Buttolph, 
commences  kis  report,  with  the  following  table: 


'  Men.  Women.  Total. 

Patients  at  the  Asylum,  Jan.  1st,  1850 .  62  48  110 

Received  since,  to  January  1st,  1851 .  52  58  110 


Under  treatment  during  the  year .  114  106  220 

Men.  Women.  Total. 

Discharged  Recovered,  during  the  year .  15  17  32 

“  Improved .  7  5  12 

“  Unimproved .  0  4  4 

Died  during  the  year .  6  4  10 

28  30  58 

Remaining,  January  1st,  1851 .  86  76  162 


We  believe  that  the  New  Jersey  Institution  is  generally 
deemed  by  Superintendents  to  be  among  the  most  perfect 
in  the  United  States,  as  to  heating,  and  other  appliances: 
and  we  therefore  extract  an  account  of  some  changes  in  the 
mode  of  warming  that  have  recently  been  made : 

“The  change  in  the  position  of  the  steam  boilers  for  warming  the 
building,  etc.,  authorized  by  a  committee  of  your  board,  has  been 
completed,  and  although  the  work  was  attended  with  greater  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  expense  than  was  anticipated,  yet  the  result  has  proved 
so  entirely  successful,  in  the  saving  of  water  and  fuel,  that  I  feel 
justified  in  referring  to  it  in  detail,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  wish  to  adopt  similar  arrangements. 
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“It  may  be  stated  that  the  boilers  were  originally  placed  beneath 
the  cross  halls  of  the  centre  building,  but  on  account  of  their  prox¬ 
imity  to  four  of  the  interior  walls,  they  were  not  placed  as  much 
lower  than  the  ranges  of  pipe  in  the  air  chambers  as  was  at  first  de¬ 
sired,  and  as  experience  demonstrated  to  be  necessary,  to  secure  the 
return  to  them  of  the  condensed  water.  After  trying  various  expe¬ 
dients,  with  but  partial  success,  it  was  determined  to  excavate  the 
ground  under  the  main  hall  of  the  centre  building,  in  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent,  to  the  depth  of  nine  feet,  and  place  the  boilers  at  the  bottom. 
By  this  means  a  difference  of  eight  feet  was  obtained  between  the 
most  dependent  portion  of  the  ranges  in  the  air  chambers,  and  the 
water  line  of  the  boilers,  and  of  ten  feet  from  the  former,  to  the  point 
of  attachment  to  the  latter,  of  the  condense  pipes.  The  boilers  are 
placed  in  two  sets,  twenty  feet  apart,  air  chambers  being  formed 
over  each  set,  from  which  nearly  the  whole  warming  of  the  centre 
building  is  accomplished,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  perfect,  the  heat 
of  the  boilers  being  continued  at  night,  after  the  steam  is  down. 

“The  boilers  are  all  connected  together  by  a  system  of  cross  pipes 
and  valves,  so  that  each  can  be  used  for  all  purposes  in  case  the  tem¬ 
porary  derangement  of  others.  Again  they  are  separated  by  the 
same  system  of  valves  and  cross  pipes  by  which  they  are  connected, 
so  that  each  is  made  to  supply  steam  to  particular  ranges  of  pipe  in 
the  air  chambers,  and  the  condensed  water  from  each  returned  to 
the  boiler  from  which  it  is  supplied  with  steam. 

“This  mode  of  supply  and  return  is  essential  to  the  successful 
working  of  an  apparatus  where  the  boilers  are  fed  directly  by  the 
condensed  water,  without  the  intervention  of  a  force-pump.  Each 
boiler  supplies  two  ranges  of  wrought  iron  pipe,  one  being  three- 
fourths,  and  the  other  one  inch  in  diameter,  supported  on  brackets, 
and  placed  fifteen  inches  asunder ;  the  steam  going  out  through  the 
upper  and  returning  through  the  lower.  The  only  difficulty  met 
with  in  procuring  a  return  of  water  from  the  ranges  to  the  boilers, 
where  the  difference  in  elevation  between  the  former  and  latter  is 
properly  adjusted,  is  the  presence  of  the  air  in  the  pipe,  which  occurs 
at  all  times  when  a  partial  vacuum  is  formed  by  shutting  off  the 
steam  from  the  apparatus,  or  even  by  the  reduction  of  a  few  pounds 
in  its  pressure.  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  simplest  expedient 
is  resorted  to  which  is  to  allow  the  air  to  escape  by  a  stopcock  placed 
at  the  extremity  of  the  lower  range  next  the  boilers.  This  is  done  by 
the  fireman  in  the  morning,  soon  after  the  steam  is  applied  to  the 
ranges,  and  repeatedly  during  the  day,  when  the  presence  of  the  air 
is  indicated  by  the  low  temperature  of  the  condense  pipes.  By  this 
means  a  circulation  of  steam  through  upwards  of  four  thousand  feet 
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in  length  of  pipe,  connected  with  each  boiler,  is  obtained  in  from 
ten  to  twenty  minutes,  the  time  varying  with  the  degree  of  pressure 
within  the  boilers ;  and,  if  care  is  used,  without  the  loss  of  even  a 
single  pint  of  water.  In  addition  to  the  business  of  warming  the 
whole  house,  the  same  boilers  furnish  steam  for  heating  all  the  water 
required  in  the  wings  for  bathing,  etc.,  for  heating  coils  in  the  venti¬ 
lating  flues,  and  for  cooking  purposes.  To  prevent  the  regurgitation 
of  water  and  steam  from  the  boilers  into  the  ranges,  on  the  occurrence 
of  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  latter,  check  valves  are  placed  in  the  con¬ 
dense  pipes,  near  to  the  former,  which  are  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of 
the  return  of  the  vrater  to  the  boilers,  but  to  resist  the  escape  of  steam 
from  them  in  this  direction.  To  ensure  the  perfect  working  of  an 
apparatus  on  the  principles  described,  the  boilers  require  to  be  made 
of  ample  size  for  the  effect  desired,  so  that  the  radiating  pipes  may 
be  at  all  times  fully  charged  with  steam.  This  will  favor  the  return 
of  the  water  at  a  high  temperature,  will  assist  to  secure  an  equable 
pressure  within  the  boilers,  and  thus  give  to  the  apparatus  the  highest 
degree  of  efficiency,  with  the  least  practicable  amount  of  fuel. 

“As  our  fixtures  were  formerly  arranged  and  used,  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  waste  all  of  the  condensed  water,  which  in  severe  weather 
amounted  to  from  one  to  two  thousand  gallons  per  day,  and  this  at 
or  near  the  boiling  temperature.  With  this  waste,  the  boilers  re¬ 
quired  replenishing  from  the  cold  wrnter  tanks  once  in  thirty  minutes, 
and  of  consequence,  with  fuel,  in  a  very  liberal  manner. 

“Under  the  improved  arrangement  and  management,  not  more 
than  twenty-five  gallons  of  water  per  day  is  neccessarily  wasted; 
and  a  clear  saving  of  from  twenty  five  to  forty  per  cent,  in  fuel 
effected. 

“In  an  economical  point  of  view  alone,  these  results  are  most  satis¬ 
factory  ;  but  if  it  be  considered  that  with  our  present  mode  of  raising 
water,  which  is  by  steam  power,  we  are  constantly  liable  to  the  ac¬ 
cident  of  a  temporary  failure  of  this  necessary  article,  in  our  mode  of 
warming,  a  still  stronger  reason  than  that  of  economy  is  added,  in 
justification  of  the  change,  before  the  cold  season  sets  in. 

“As  now  working,  we  may  safely  challenge  the  world  to  produce 
another  apparatus  so  pt  rfect  in  the  arrangement  of  its  details,  and  so 
satisfactory  in  its  results.  This  degree  of  perfection,  however,  in  the 
art  of  warming  has  been  reached,  as  the  best  results  in  the  arts  ever 
are,  by  the  most  patient  observation  and  perplexing  experience.” 

7.  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  At  the  date 
of  the  last  report,  there  were  221  patients  in  the  Institution ; 
since  which,  207  have  been  admitted,  and  215  have  been  dis¬ 
charged,  leaving  213  under  care  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
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Of  the  patients  discharged  during  1850,  there  were : 

Cured .  106 

Much  Improved .  20 

Improved .  41 

Stationary .  21 

Died .  27 


215 

Dr.  Kirkbride  has  prepared  an  elaborate  set  of  tables  elu¬ 
cidating  the  statistics  of  the  Institution  since  its  opening. 
From  these,  we  select  Nos.  1,  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  as  among  the 
most  important: 


Table  I. — Showing  the  number  and  sex  of  the  admissions  and  dis¬ 
charges  since  the  opening  of  the  Hospital,  and  of  those  remaining  at 
the  end  of  1850. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Admissions . 

.  999 

807 

1,806 

Discharges  or  Deaths . 

.  887 

706 

1,593 

Remain . 

.  112 

101 

213 

Table  V. — Showing  the  number  of  single,  married,  icidows,  and 

widowers,  in  1,806  patients. 


Males.  Females.  Total. 

Single .  558  326  884 

Married . 395  371  766 

Widows .  —  110  110 

Widowers .  46  —  46 


Table  YIII. — Shoicing  the  supposed  causes  of  insanity  in  1,806 

patients. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Ill  health  of  various  kinds . 

.  152 

133 

285 

Intemperance . 

.  97 

9 

106 

Loss  of  property . 

.  60 

21 

81 

Dread  of  poverty . 

.  2 

— 

2 

Disappointed  affections . 

.  15 

17 

32 

Intense  study . 

.  16 

4 

20 

Domestic  difficulties . 

.  15 

38 

53 

Fright . 

.  10 

15 

25 

Grief,  loss  of  friends,  &c . 

.  31 

62 

93 

Intense  application  to  business . 

.  14 

— 

14 

Religious  excitement . 

.  38 

29 

67 

Political  excitement . 

.  3 

— 

3 

Metaphysical  speculations . 

.  1 

— 

1 
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Want  of  exercise . 

Engagement  in  a  duel . 

Disappointed  expectations . 

Nostalgia . 

Stock  speculations . 

Want  of  employment . 

Mortified  pride . 

Celibacy . 

Anxiety  for  wealth . 

ITse  of  opium . 

Use  of  tobacco . 

Puerperal  state . 

Lactation  too  long  continued . 

Uncontrolled  passion . 

Tight  lacing . 

Injuries  to  the  head . 

Masturbation . 

Mental  anxiety . „ . 

Exposure  to  cold . 

Exposure  to  direct  rays  of  the  sun 

Exposure  to  intense  heat . 

Unascertained . 


Males.  Females.  Total. 


4  2  6 

1  —  1 

4  5  9 

—  3  3 

2  —  2 

22  2  24 

2  1  3 

1  —  1 

1  —  1 

2  5  7 

4  —  4 

—  62  62 

—  3  3 

4  6  10 

1  1 
16  3  19 

15  —  15 

40  45  85 

3  —  3 

16  —  16 

—  11 

408  340  748 


Table  IX. — Showing  the  ages  at  which  insanity  first  appealed  in  1,806 

patients 

Males.  Females.  Total.. 


Under  10  years . 

.  3 

1 

4 

Between  10  and  15 . . 

.  14 

10 

24 

<  < 

15  and  20 . 

.  95 

88 

183 

c  t 

20  and  25 . 

.  206 

150 

356 

i  c 

25  and  30 . 

.  183 

157 

340 

<  < 

30  and  35 . 

.  148 

103 

251 

i  < 

35  and  40 . 

.  115 

76 

191 

<  < 

40  and  45 .  . 

.  92 

94 

186 

i  < 

45  and  50 . 

.  55 

56 

111 

<  i 

50  and  55 . 

.  36 

26 

62 

<  t 

55  and  60 . 

.  21 

30 

51 

t  6 

60  and  65 . 

.  20 

11 

31 

t  i 

65  and  70 . 

.  3 

2 

5 

C  < 

70  and  75 . 

.  4 

2 

6 

6  6 

75  and  80 . 

.  4 

1 

5 

999 

807 

1,806 

Table  X. — Showing  the  forms  of  disease  for  which  1,806  patients 

were  admitted. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Mania . 

.  475 

414 

889 

Melancholia . 

.  207 

220 

427 

Monomania . 

.  159 

99 

258 

Dementia . . 

.  151 

70 

221 

Delirium . . 

.  7 

4 

11 
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Table  XI. — Showing  the  duration  of  the  disease  at  the  time  of  admis¬ 
sion  in  1,806  patients. 


Not  exceeding  three  months . 

Between  3  and  6  months . 

6  months  and  1  year . 

1  and  2  years . 

“  2  and  3  “  . . 

Males. 

. . .  512 

76 

. . .  120 
. . .  127 

. ..  43 

Females.  Total. 
401  913 

64  140 

96  216 

81  208 

37  80 

<  C 

3  and  4  “  . 

. . .  14 

19 

33 

(  i 

4  and  5  “  . 

. . .  28 

13 

41 

6  i 

5  and  10  “  . 

. . .  34 

31 

65 

t  < 

10  and  15  “  . 

. . .  15 

23 

38 

(  i 

15  and  20  “  . 

. .  .  13 

20 

33 

(  l 

20  and  25  “  . 

5 

8 

13 

(  < 

25  and  30  “  . 

5 

8 

13 

t  ( 

30  and  35  “  . 

2 

3 

5 

(  ( 

35  and  40  “  . 

2 

2 

C  < 

40  and  45  “  . 

3 

2 

5 

(  ( 

50  and  55  “  . 

• 

1 

1 

999 

807 

1,806 

But  we  must  not  omit  Table  13,  which  exhibits 
suits  of  treatment  in  the  various  forms  of  Insanity, 

the  re- 
and  the 

comments  of  Dr.  Kirkbride,  on  what  constitutes  a  cure  of 
Insanity : 


Table  XIII. — Showing  the  state  of  1,593  patients  who  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  or  who  have  died — their  sex,  and  the  form  of  disease  for 
which  they  were  admitted. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total . 

Mania. 

Melancholia. 

Monomania 

Dementia. 

j  Delirium. 

Cured . 

466 

377 

343 

498 

214 

115 

15 

1 

Much  improved . 

70 

67 

137 

65 

39 

25 

8 

— 

Improved . 

123 

111 

234 

100 

64 

36 

34 

_ 

Stationary . 

123 

80 

203 

83 

37 

30 

52 

1 

Died . 

104 

72 

176 

80 

40 

8 

39 

9 

“The  total  number  of  patients  discharged  cured  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  this  Hospital  is  843,  while  371  were  in  various  stages  of  im¬ 
provement,  203  were  stationary,  and  176  died.  Of  those  cured,  a 
greater  proportion  were  admitted  for  mania  than  for  any  other  form 
of  insanity.  Next  in  order,  the  cases  laboring  under  melancholia 
and  monomania  give  the  greatest  ratio  of  recoveries.  Out  of  221  ad- 
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mitted  for  dementia,  only  15  recovered ;  a  few  of  these  were  of  a 
chronic  character,  one  being  of  seven  years’  standing,  but  generally 
they  were  of  the  acute  form.  Of  the  cases  registered  as  laboring 
under  delirium,  eleven  in  number,  but  a  single  one  recovered. 

“In  reference  to  what  constitutes  a  cure  of  insanity,  I  have  adopt¬ 
ed  precisely  the  rules  that  are  applicable  to  other  diseases.  When 
all  symptoms  of  the  malady  have  disappeared,  and  the  patient  ex¬ 
hibits  no  sign  of  a  deranged  mind  for  several  months,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  be  considered  restored  as  much  as  if  he 
had  had  an  attack  of  some  other  disease. 

“  An  individual  who  recovers  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  this 
winter  keeps  well  during  the  summer,  and  next  winter  has  a  return 
of  the  disease,  would  scarcely  be  said  not  to  have  recovered  from  the 
first  attack.  Intermittent  fever  may  occur  in  the  autumn,  and  after 
many  months  the  same  form  of  disease  may  show  itself  in  the  next 
spring,  but  that  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  for  the  assertion  that 
the  patient  was  not  cured  of  the  autumnal  attack.  Rheumatism  may, 
and  often  does  occur  in  the  same  person  a  long  time  after  all  symp¬ 
toms  of  a  previous  attack  had  disappeared,  and  Asthma  may  return 
on  a  particular  day  of  August  in  every  year :  while  it  may  be  said 
with  entire  propriety  that  these  individuals  had  a  strong  predisposi¬ 
tion  to  these  several  diseases,  the  fact  of  their  having  a  second  attack 
after  so  long  a  period  ought  not  to  cause  any  doubt  as  to  their  re¬ 
covery  from  the  first.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  doubt 
does  exist,  and  the  remedy  is  simply  so  to  register  them  in  the  tables 
as  to  prevent  wrong  inferences.  If  the  recovery  is  doubtful,  the 
conscientious  observer  will  insert  it  among  the  ‘  much  improved,  ’  so 
that,  although  we  may  tell  rather  less  than  the  whole  truth,  there 
will  be  no  risk  of  our  giving  more  favorable  statements  than  the  facts 
warrant. 

“  In  reference  to  mortality,  we  find  that  of  those  admitted  for 
mania  and  melancholia,  nearly  the  same  proportion  died — of  those 
laboring  under  monomania,  less  than  one-third  as  many  as  of  either 
of  the  preceding  forms,  while  the  cases  of  dementia  showed  a  mor¬ 
tality  nearly  double  of  that  of  mania  or  melancholia,  and  of  the 
eleven  admitted  with  delirium,  for  reasons  stated  on  a  previous  page, 
nine  died.  Of  the  demented  cases  received,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  that  a  considerable  number  were  persons  somewhat  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  and  whose  diseases  were  of  long  standing.” 

8.  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  We  give  precedence 
(in  noticing  this  report)  to  the  following  important  remarks 
of  Dr.  Ray: 
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“  I  have  often  called  the  attention  of  your  board  to  the  necessity 
of  some  legislation  respecting  the  confinement  of  the  insane,  and  I 
deem  this  suitable  occasion  for  making  public  expression  of  our 
want.  Not  that  we  are  laboring  under  any  special  difficulties,  but 
in  common  with  other  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  our  appropriate 
duties  are  performed,  rather  by  sufferance  of  public  sentiment  than 
any  sanction  of  law,  and  thus  we  constantly  lie  at  the  mercy  of  ex¬ 
cited  passion  and  prejudice.  The  actual  practice  is  for  those  who 
stand  in  the  nearest  relation  to  the  insane  person,  to  place  him  in 
charge  of  an  institution  and  give  the  necessary  obligations  for  his 
support.  No  one,  certainly,  can  deny  that  this  is  right  and  proper, 
and  in  most  cases  it  meets  every  practical  requisite.  The  person  is 
correctly  considered  insane,  and  he  quietly  submits  to  the  measure. 
On  recovery  he  recognises  its  propriety  and  gives  it  his  grateful  ap¬ 
proval.  But  in  cases  of  a  doubtful  character  there  should  be  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  some  authoritative  judgment,  and  especially  in  that  class 
of  cases  where  the  person  not  only  regards  the  deprivation  of  his 
liberty  as  the  grossest  outrage  upon  his  rights,  but  is  in  a  position, 
sooner  or  later,  to  seek  redress  for  his  fancied  injuries.  The  pro¬ 
bability  of  being  involved  in  litigation  would  often  induce  one  to 
forbear  to  interfere,  even  while  every  other  consideration  called  for 
his  interference.  At  any  rate,  the  law,  whatever  it  is,  should  be 
clearly  defined,  and  should  meet  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the 
exceptional  cases.  The  common  law  sanctions  no  confinement  of 
the  insane,  except  on  the  score  of  their  safety  or  that  of  society,  and 
our  statutes  are  silent  on  the  subject.  For  any  other  purpose,  the 
measure  is  at  the  peril  of  those  who  seek  it.  True,  it  seems  almost 
incredible  that  people  should  be  punished  for  doing  what  common 
sense  and  common  humanity  prompted  them  to  do,  but  it  has  hap¬ 
pened,  and  may  happen  again,  that  an  insane  person,  believing,  or 
effecting  to  believe,  that  his  confinement  was  grossly  unjust  though 
it  resulted  in  his  partial  recovery,  has  resorted  to  the  law  for  redress, 
and  by  setting  up  false  issues  and  making  artful  appeals  to  the  pop¬ 
ular  sympathies,  has  succeeded  in  convincing  a  jury  that  he  was  a 
much  injured  man,  and  obtaining  from  them  a  verdict  of  vindictive 
damages.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  charitable  institution  engaged  in 
a  work  of  benevolence,  should  be  subjected  to  responsibility  of  this 
kind.  Abuse  of  power  on  their  part,  can  be  checked  by  suit¬ 
able  provisions  of  the  law,  while  it  is  certainly  unjust  to  make  an 
institution  responsible  for  a  step  which  is  founded,  and  it  cannot  be 
otherwise,  on  the  representations  of  others.  If  friends  or  relatives 
undertake  to  commit  a  grievous  wrong  by  subjecting  a  sane  man  to 
all  the  consequences  of  insanity,  they  can  often  deceive  the  officers 
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of  a  hospital  to  some  extent.  Many  patients,  at  the  moment  of  their 
admission,  show  no  unequivocal  signs  of  insanity ;  they  loudly  pro¬ 
test  against  the  measure,  and  give  plausible  reasons  for  their  conduct. 
Indeed,  weeks  and  even  months  may  pass  away,  before  such  signs  are 
apparent  under  the  closest  observation.  Either  the  hospital  presents 
no  suitable  opportunity  for  manifesting  his  morbid  fancies,  or  the 
presence  of  strangers  excites  sufficient  self-control  to  check  such  mani¬ 
festations,  and  he  governs  his  conduct  and  conversation  by  the  or¬ 
dinary  rules  of  men.  In  the  nature  of  things,  therefore,  the  fact  of 
insanity  must  sometimes  be  taken  on  trust,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust  than  to  make  the  officers  of  a  hospital  responsible  for  so 
doing.  Even  in  the  cases  where  they  do  see  the  strongest  indications 
of  insanity,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  jury,  as  I  have  already  in¬ 
timated,  from  taking  a  very  different  view  of  the  matter.  There  is 
really  no  necessity  for  such  a  state  of  things.  These  doubtful  cases 
might  be  settled  at  once,  by  a  very  simple  course  of  procedure  which 
should  do  justice  to  all  the  parties  and  prevent  any  subsequent  col¬ 
lisions.  When  friends  hesitate  to  assume  the  disagreeable  duty  of  de¬ 
priving  another  of  his  liberty,  let  them  have  the  power  of  referring  the 
case  to  a  competent  tribunal,  whose  decision  shall  be  final  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period.  The  time  has  come  when  a  law  for  regulating  the  legal 
relations  of  the  insane,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  should  find  a 
place  in  the  statute-book  of  every  State,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the 
sake  of  domestic  peace,  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  and  of 
humanity  to  the  friendless  and  helpless,  that  the  duty  of  providing 
such  a  law  will  be  no  longer  neglected.” 

Males.  Females.  Total. 


In  this  institution  there  were  remaining 
January  1,  1850 . 

51 

56 

107 

Admitted  during  1850 . 

38 

35 

73 

89 

91 

180 

Discharged  cured . 

12 

7 

19 

“  Improved . 

15 

12 

27 

“  Unimproved . 

2 

3 

5 

Died  . . 

7 

9 

16 

36 

31 

67 

We  also  subjoin  some  observations  by  Dr.  Ray,  on  a 
matter  which  we  have  already  brought  before  our  readers, 
in  extracts  from  other  reports : 

“The  feature  that  characterises  the  modern  management  of  the 
insane,  is  the  invariable  use  of  kind  and  gentle  treatment.  The 
supremacy  of  this  rule  is  apparent  in  every  arrangement  and  regula- 
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tion  of  an  asylum.  It  is  admitted  by  the  medical  profession  at  large ; 
it  is  uppermost,  I  believe,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  manage  hos¬ 
pitals,  ^either  as  directors  or  immediate  officers;  it  pervades  the  reg¬ 
ulations  of  the  attendants ;  it  appears  in  the  manners,  tone  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  all  who  have  any  intercourse  with  the  patients,  and  actually 
ensures  a  more  ready  and  effectual  management  than  harsh  words, 
or  harsh  handling.  In  these  facts  will  be  found  a  guaranty  against 
improper  practices,  and  upon  a  broad  estimate  of  the  ordinary  rules 
of  action  that  govern  men,  it  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient  one.  But 
it  would  be  as  idle  to  suppose  that  in  some  mysterious  way,  the 
moment  people  are  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  insane,  they 
become  transformed  from  men  and  women  into  angels,  as  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  should  symstematically  follow  a  course 
opposed  by  every  influence  around  them.  There  are  exceptions  to 
all  general  rules;  imperfection  and  short-coming  are  incident  to  every 
thing  human,  and  if  occasionally,  an  attendant  should  so  far  forget 
or  disregard  his  obligations,  as  to  utter  a  harsh  word  or  use  unne¬ 
cessary  force,  no  sensible  man  would  consider  the  fact  as  enough  to 
outweigh  the  numberless  benefits  conferred  by  these  institutions. 
To  expect  that  a  young  person  without  any  extraordinary  moral  en¬ 
dowments,  or  any  special  preparation  for  the  duty,  can  bear,  day 
after  day  and  hour  after  hour,  week  in  and  week  out,  the  incessant 
and  systematic  efforts  of  one  whose  power  for  mischief  is  only 
heightened  by  disease,  to  tease  and  irritate  him  and  never  lose  his 
patience,  is  to  expect  a  phenomenon  not  often  witnessed  in  any  other 
department  of  life.  There  might  be  some  excuse  for  such  an  un¬ 
reasonable  notion,  were  it  accompanied  by  a  willingness  to  bear  those 
rates  of  remuneration  which  are  made  necessary  by  the  employment  of 
attendants  upon  a  liberal  scale.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  while  the 
expenses  of  these  institutions  have  been  steadily  increasing  to  meet 
the  increasing  cost  of  labor  and  the  ordinary  means  of  living,  as  well 
as  the  demand  for  progressive  improvement,  the  price  of  board  has 
been  as  steadily  falling,  until  it  has  become  a  settled  notion  in  the 
community,  that  the  very  peculiar  and  expensive  attentions  required 
by  the  insane,  can  be  rendered  at  a  price  actually  below  that  of  the 
lowest  class  of  boarding-houses  in  the  country.  There  is  no  magic 
in  this  matter.  An  institution  can  be  sustained  at  such  prices,  only 
by  means  of  reserved  funds  or  some  other  extraordinary  aid,  or  by 
adopting  a  scale  of  expenditure  more  suitable  to  a  poor-house  than  a 
hospital  for  the  insane.  ” 

♦ 

9.  The  Asylum  near  Frankford  in  Pennsylvania,  is  (as 
most  of  our  readers  are  already  aware)  an  institution 
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founded  and  endowed  by  the  denomination  of  Friends,  for 
the  insane  of  their  own  faith.  Dr.  Worthington,  is  the 
Physician  to  it. 


There  remained  March  1,  1850 .  48  Patients. 

Received  during  the  year .  20 

68 

There  were  discharged : 

Restored . ' .  12 

Much  improved  .  1 

Improved .  3 

Stationary .  7 

Died .  2 

—  25 


“  Of  the  twelve  patients  discharged  restored,  seven  were  under 
care  not  exceeding  three  months,  one  from  three  to  six  months ;  two 
from  six  to  twelve  months;  and  two  for  more  than  twelve  months. 
Of  those  discharged  not  restored,  two  were  under  treatment  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  months ;  two  from  three  to  six  months ;  four  from  six 
months  to  a  year ;  and  five  for  more  than  one  year.  Among  those  who 
left  the  Institution  not  restored,  we  have  to  report  two  cases  in 
which  there  was  reason  to  believe,  the  patients  would  have  recov¬ 
ered,  had  not  the  treatment  been  interrupted  by  their  removal. 

“  Considering  insanity  as  a  physical  disease,  we  mean  by  the  term 
‘  restored,  ’  that  the  disorder  in  which  the  deranged  manifestations  of 
intellect  originated,  whether  of  the  brain  directly,  or  by  sympathy 
with  some  other  organ,  has  been  removed,  and  the  mind  has  conse¬ 
quently  returned  to  the  condition  natural  to  it  in  a  healthy  state  of 
the  system.  When,  however,  patients  have,  been  noted  for  any 
striking  peculiarities  of  manners  or  conduct,  previous  to  the  attack 
of  insanity,  and  the  mind  has  been  restored  to  its  original  condition, 
or  being  subject  to  a  paroxysmal  form  of  the  disease,  they  have  be¬ 
come  calm  and  rational,  so  as  to  be  able  to  return  to  their  families  or 
friends,  they  are  considered  as  ‘restored  to  usual  health,’  and  are  so 
reported  in  the  tabular  statement.  ‘  Much  improved,  ’  signifies  that 
they  are  so  far  restored  to  the  use  of  reason,  as  to  be  able  to  leave 
the  institution  without  risk,  but  that  there  is  reason  to  doubt  their 
entire  recovery.  By  ‘  improved’  we  mean,  that  there  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  change  for  the  better  in  the  habits  and  general  condition, 
while  the  disorder  of  the  intellect  still  remains  apparent. 

“About  one-half  of  all  the  cases  discharged  ‘restored,’  leave  the 
Institution  at  or  before  the  expiration  of  three  months’  residence ; 
yet  I  am  convinced,  that  in  many  if  not  in  most  of  these  cases,  this 
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is  too  short  a  time  for  the  patient  to  receive  all  the  benefits  that  the 
Institution  is  capable  of  conferring.  ” 

The  means  adopted  to  amuse,  and  employ  the  minds  of 
patients,  will  be  observed  in  the  following: 

“We  have  an  attendant  for  each  six  patients,  whose  special  busi¬ 
ness  it  is,  to  instruct  and  assist  them  in  such  employment  as  seems  to 

be  best  suited  to  their  abilities,  and  to  accompany  them  in  excur- 

• 

sions  for  recreation  and  exercise.  The  male  attendant  selects  all  the 
patients  from  among  the  men,  who  are  capable  of  labor,  and  spends 
two  or  three  hours  every  morning  with  them,  in  work  upon  the 
grounds  or  farm.  When  the  weather  prevents  their  going  out,  they 
find  employment  in  the  house,  in  wrashing  and  picking  hair  for  mat- 
trasses — in  preparing  the  materials  and  making  brooms,  or  in  wrork 
in  the  carpenter’s  shop.  The  female  convalescent  patients  spend 
their  mornings  in  walking,  or  amuse  themselves  at  the  library. 
Under  the  care  of  their  attendant,  they  pass  a  portion  of  their  time 
daily  in  plain  sewing,  dress-making  or  fancy  work.  The  carriage 
goes  out  daily  in  suitable  weather,  with  a  party  of  men  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  females  in  the  afternoon ;  and  the  circular  railroad  is  in  fre  - 
quent  requisition  by  nearly  all  classes  of  our  patients.  In  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  attendant  having  charge  of  the  convalescent  male  patients, 
spends  the  time  with  them  at  the  library,  and  in  pedestrian  excur¬ 
sions  through  the  neighborhood.  Other  attendants  take  out  a  party 
of  eight  or  ten,  mostly  of  the  demented  class,  for  pumping — which 
occupies  about  an  hour  each  afternoon ;  after  which  they  generally 
spend  the  time  in  walking,  or  in  exercise  in  the  railroad  car.  Pump¬ 
ing  by  turning  a  crank  and  balance  wheel,  is  a  kind  of  exercise 
which  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  this  class  of  patients,  and  in 
some  cases  of  mischievous  excitement,  it  has  been  the  means  of  re¬ 
storing  the  patients  to  orderly  and  quiet  habits,  after  all  endeavors 
to  induce  them  to  engage  in  other  kinds  of  employment  had  failed. 
The  incurable  class  of  female  patients  are  also  taken  out  by  their 
attendants  daily,  in  fine  weather,  for  the  advantage  of  air  and  exer¬ 
cise  ;  and  all  the  attendants  are  required  for  their  own  benefit,  as 
well  as  that  of  their  respective  charges,  to  spend  all  the  time  they 
can  spare  from  the  wings,  with  their  patients  out  of  doors,  in  some 
kind  of  employment  or  exercise.  The  lectures,  and  exhibitions  with 
the  magic  lantern,  have  been  continued  as  heretofore,  on  one  even¬ 
ing  of  each  week  during  the  winter.  We  have  lately  procured  a 
neat  collection  of  pictures  for  the  lantern,  the  gift  of  a  patient  about 
leaving  the  Insitution.  They  represent  views  of  celebrated  places, 
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and  with  the  apparatus  which  is  in  preparation  for  the  producing 
of  dissolving  views,  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  evening 
entertainments.  ” 

4 

10.  The  Indiana  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  was  opened 
on  the  31st  of  October,  1848,  under  the  medical  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Patterson : 


Males.  Females.  Total. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  there  re- 


mained . 

41 

76 

Admitted  during  the  3rear . 

.  31 

87 

58 

There  were  discharged : 

66 

68 

134 

Recovered . .’ . 

20 

38 

Improved . 

.  5 

2 

7 

Unimproved . 

.  1 

6 

7 

Eloped . 

— 

1 

Died . 

.  1 

— 

1 

26 

28 

54 

Of  the  54  patients,  13  were  discharged  by  order  of  the 
Board,  as  incurable,  to  make  room  for  curable  and  more 
urgent  cases. 

The  whole  number  admitted  during  the  two  years  was 
162,  of  whom  58  had  been  discharged  as  recovered. — 
There  were  5  deaths  during  the  same  period. 

The  following  table  is  given  of  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  erection  of  various  Asylums  : 

* Cost  of  various  Institutions  for  the  Insane  in  the  United  States ,  in¬ 
cluding  lands,  out-buildings,  furniture  and  fixtures,  &c. 

Number  of 
Patients.  Cost. 


Maine  Hospital,  Augusta .  150  $125,000 

McLean  Asylum,  Somerville,  Mass .  200  250,000 

State  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass .  430  155,000 

New  York  Asylum,  Bloomiugdale .  150  220,000 

New  York  State  Asylum,  Utica .  470  436,000 

New  Jersey  State  Asylum,  Trenton .  200  154,000 

Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadelphia .  200  325,000 

Virginia  Asylum,  Staunton .  220  106,000 

South  Carolina  Asylum,  Columbus .  ...  100,000 

Ohio  Asylum,  Columbus .  350  160,000 

Indiana  Hospital,  Indianapolis .  180  85,000 
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We  also  add  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Patterson,  on  the 
mode  of  heating : 

“  Furnaces  of  every  description  having  proved  unsatisfactory  in 
warming  insane  hospitals,  it  was  determined  to  introduce  steam,  as 
the  safest  against  accidents,  and  the  best  known  agent  for  producing 
the  most  desirable  temperature,  and  for  thoroughly  ventilating  the 
wards  of  this  institution.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two  four-flue 
boilers,  each  twenty  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  in  diameter,  con¬ 
nected  to  a  large  amount  of  wrought  iron  welded  steam  pipe. 

“  The  boilers  are  placed  in  the  underground  story  of  the  wash 
house,  one  hundred  feet  in  the  rear  and  twenty  feet  below  the  main 
buildings.  The  steam  is  conducted  from  the  boilers  through  iron 
pipes  laid  in  an  underground  passage,  to  the  hot  air  chambers  in 
the  basement  below  the  several  apartments  to  be  warmed.  The 
steam  is  then  pa&sed  through  ranges  of  wrought  iron  tubing  of 
small  diameter,  which  becomes  heated  to  the  requisite  degree.  An 
abundant  supply  of  pure  cold  air  is  admitted  directly  from  with¬ 
out,  through  numerous  apertures  at  the  bottom  of  the  hot  air  cham¬ 
ber.  The  air  thus  admitted,  comes  in  contact  with  the  heated  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  steam  pipes,  and  is  thereby  raised  to  the  proper 
temperature,  and  then  drawn  through  numerous  flues  to  the  various 
rooms  and  wards  occupied  by  the  patients.  The  steam  on  its  pass¬ 
age  through  the  various  ranges  of  pipes  is  condensed, — becomes 
water,  which  is  conveyed  directly  back  into  the  boilers  without  loss 
or  artificial  force  to  be  reconverted  into  steam,  and  again  to  per¬ 
form  its  circuit  as  before,  carrying  heat  to  the  various  apartments 
of  the  hospital. 

“Although  the  first  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  somewhat  expensive, 
it  is  believed  it  will  last  many  years,  and  furnish  the  most  desirable 
temperature  at  the  least  possible  consumption  of  fuel.  The  space 
warmed  by  this  apparatus,  is  about  four  hundred  thousand  cubic  feet, 
to  warm  which  by  large  ten  plate  stoves,  would  require  at  least  six¬ 
teen  in  number.  The  amount  of  wood  consumed  in  twenty-four 
hours,  does  not  exceed  one  and  a  half  cords,  at  an  expense  of  two 
dollars,  which  is  about  one  and  a  fourth  cents  per  day,  for  each 
patient  properly  warmed.  All  the  wards  of  the  hospital  except 
one,  are  now  heated  by  steam.  Sufficient  time  will  be  required  dur¬ 
ing  the  warm  season,  to  make  some  changes  in  the  construction  of 
one  of  the  hot  air  chambers,  before  a  free  current  of  air  into  this 
ward  can  be  produced.  Although  the  apparatus  promises  well  at 
present,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  it  will  require  the  severe  cold  of 
winter,  fully  to  test  it  merits. 
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“  Steam  is  also  used  for  pumping,  for  cooking,  for  heating  water 
for  washing,  bathing,  &c.  Cold  water  in  abundance  is  forced  by 
means  of  a  steam  pump,  to  the  large  reservoirs  in  the  attic  of  the 
main  buiding,  from  which  it  is  drawn  to  the  various  apartments 
where  it  is  needed.” 


11.  Dr.  Stribling,  in  his  Annual  Report  of  the  Western 
Lunatic  Asylum ,  furnishes  us  with  elaborate  Statistical 
Tables. 


The  following  varies  somewhat  from  those  ordinarily 


given : 

Remaining : 

More  |  Less 
than  12  months 
Duration. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

At  the  commencement  of 
the  year . 

199 

17 

121 

95 

216 

Admitted  during  the  year 

94 

38 

80 

52 

132 

293 

55 

201 

147 

348 

Discharged  recovered . 

Males. 

31 

Females. 

14 

Total. 

45 

“  much  improved 

.  3 

1 

4 

“  improved . 

0 

2 

2 

“  unimproved.... 

2 

0 

2 

Died . 

9 

10 

19 

Eloped . 

45 

27 

72 

1 

We  subjoin  the  following  table: 

TABLE  VII. 


Shews  the  Duration  of  Insanity  to  present  time,  or  to  the  date  of  dis¬ 
charge  with  those  who  have  been  in  the  Asylum  during  the  year. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 


less  than  1  year . 

...  25 

14 

39 

from  1  to  3  years . 

. . . .  '38 

23 

61 

3  to  5  “  . 

. . . .  23 

25 

48 

5  to  10  “  . 

...  24 

23 

47 

10  to  15  “  . 

. . . .  33 

18 

51 

15  to  20  “  . 

. . . .  15 

17 

32 

20  to  30  “  . 

,  ..  10 

13 

23 

30  to  40  “  _ 

1 

2 

3 

. . . .  32 

12 

44 

201 

14? 

348 

Unascertained 
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The  prospect  of  recovery  in  all  cases  remaining  in  the 
Asylum,  at  the  date  of  the  report  is  thus  stated: 

Favorable  for  16;  Doubtful  for  23;  Unfavorable  for  236. 

12.  Various  untoward  circumstances  have  prevented  the 
completion  of  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  but 
the  whole  is  now  under  the  vigilant  care  and  direction  of 
Hr.  Higgins,  the  Medical  Superintendent,  and  an  expecta¬ 
tion  is  expressed,  that  during  the  present  summer,  three 
wards  will  be  sufficiently  completed,  with  a  capacity  to 
accommodate  sixty  patients. 

13.  All  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  catastrophe  that  be¬ 
fell  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of 
Dec.,  1850.  Twenty-seven  patients,  “and  a  most  amiable 
and  excellent  young  man,  the  pride  of  his  parents  and  rela¬ 
tives,  fell  victims  to  the  devouring  element.”  In  another 
place  it  is  mentioned  that  he  (H.  D.  Jones,)  was  one  of  the 
attendants,  and  in  exerting  himself  to  rescue  the  patients, 
shared  the  fate  of  many  of  them. 

Dr.  Bates,  reports  the  following  as  the  condition  of  the 
Institution  during  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year,  viz., 
from  April  1,  1850,  to  Dec.,  1850: 

Males.  Females.  Total. 


Remaining  March  31,  1850 . 

.  86 

58 

144 

Admitted  to  Nov.  30,  1850 . 

.  44 

35 

79 

130 

93 

223 

Discharged  recovered . 

.  28 

29 

48 

“  improved . 

.  6 

15 

21 

“  unimproved . 

.  10 

9 

19 

Died . 

.  7 

4 

11 

51 

48 

99 

“By  the  above  it  will  appear,  that  the  first  eight 
months  of  the  year  compared  well  with  any  former  pe¬ 
riod.  The  highest,  and  average  numbers,  were  greater, 
and  the  recoveries  at  the  rate  of  seventy-two  for  the  year, 
is  a  considerable  advance  on  usual  proportions.”  Dr. 
Bates,  resigned  on  the  31st  of  January,  and  Dr.  Harlow,, 
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the  Assistant  Physician,  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
the  patients  in  those  wings  of  the  building  that  remained 
uninjured.  The  number  of  patients  remaining  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1851,  were  52,  32  females,  and  20 
males,  to  whom  13  had  been  added  to  the  date  of  the 
report. 

We  desired  to  say  something  expressive  of  a  hope  that 
the  Legislature  of  Maine  would  take  speedy  measures 
to  rebuild  this  Hospital,  but  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Harlow, 
enforce  the  necessity  of  this,  better  than  we  could  do. 

“In  relation  to  the  re-ereetion  of  the  Maine  Insane  Hospital,  little 
need  be  said  by  me,  as  the  subject  will  be  elaborately  presented  by 
the  Trustees  and  others.  Suffice  it  for  me  to  say  briefly,  that  the 
indispensibleness  of  a  home  for  this  suffering  class  of  community,  is 
obvious  and  undoubted — the  wants  of  the  public  demand  it — the 
reputation  of  the  commonwealth  asks  it — humanity  cries  aloud  for 
it — our  friends  and  fellow  citizens  bereft  of  reason  call  loudly  for 
it.  And  where  shall  we  find  a  better  object,  a  nobler  charity,  more 
‘  heavenly  and  divine,  ’  on  which  we  can  ‘  cast  our  bread  and  find  it 
after  many  days?’ 

“  It  is  conceded  by  all  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  that  in¬ 
sanity  is  fearfully  on  the  increase  in  our  land;  especially  is  this  true 
in  the  northern  and  New  England  States.  We  hazard  the  opinion 
that  could  an  accurate  census  be  taken  of  the  insane  and  idiots  who 
are  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  in  Maine,  the  proportion 
would  be  found  to  be  one  in  every  three  hundred  of  its  inhabitants. 
And  the  same  melancholy  fact  we  believe  would  obtain  in  all  the 
other  New  England  States.  No  station  or  condition  in  life  seems 
to  present  an  entire  immunity  from  the  shafts  of  this  dire  disease. 
The  old  and  young,  the  rich  and  poor,  the  high  and  low,  the  igno¬ 
rant  and  the  man  of  letters,  are  all  liable  to  be  seized  with  insanity. 
And  there  is  not  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  this  peaceful  and  happy 
State,  who  may  not  need  the  quiet  abode  of  this  or  some  other  re¬ 
treat  for  the  mind  diseased.  Says  an  eminent  Superintendent  of  a 
Lunatic  Asylum  in  a  neighboring  State: — ‘Every  year  some  of  our 
best  minds  become  deranged  and  a  retreat  from  the  cares  and 
troubles  of  life  is  sought  for  them  in  the  Hospitals  of  the  country, 
which  shield  them  from  many  sources  of  affliction  and  afford  them 
increased  chances  of  recovery.’ 

“  Maine  has  done  much  for  its  citizens,  not  only  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  of  benevolence,  but  in  all  the  benevolent  enterprises  of  the 
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day.  Her  treasury  has  ever  been  freely  and  bountifully  opened  to 
all  the  calls  of  her  unfortunate  and  suffering  sons  and  daughters. 
Private  beneficence  has  not  been  slow  in  opening  its  munificent 
hands  in  this  channel  of  good.  Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing. 
Though  misfortune  has  overtaken  us  and  crippled  the  benevolent 
designs  of  the  noblest  Institution  in  the  State,  let  it  be  rebuilt,  let 
not  its  dilapidated  and  crumbling  walls  remain  a  memento  of  un- 
prosperousness.  The  resources  of  the  State  are  ample  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,  I  am  persuaded,  will  consider  this  heaven-born 
charity  in  a  favorable  light  and  provide  a  home  for  the  poor  lunatic. 

“Do  any  doubt  the  feasibility  and  benefits  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion?  We  can  only  refer  them  to  the  four  hundred  and  fifty-two 
citizens  of  Maine  who  have  left  this  Hospital  restored,  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  to  reason  and  usefulness,  during  the  ten  years  it 
has  been  in  operation,  as  the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of  its  prac¬ 
ticability.  ” 


14.  Dr.  Butler,  of  the  Hartford  Retreat  for  the'  Insane, 
presents  the  following  table : 


Remaining . 

Admitted  during  the  year 


Males.  Females.  Total. 

78  70  143 

56  72  128 


129  142  271 


Of  this  number,  discharged : 

Recovered . 

Much  improved . 

Improved . 

Not  improved . 

Died . 


Remaining 


25 

34 

59 

7 

3 

10 

8 

8 

16 

8 

6 

14 

9 

6 

15 

57 

57 

114 

72 

85 

157 

The  whole  number  admitted  into  the  Asylum  from  its  opening  to 

the  1st  of  April,  was  .  .  2,160 

Discharged,  recovered .  1,135 

“  improved,  &c .  668 

Died .  200  2,003 

Remaining .  157 


2,160 

While  it  is  remarked,  that  but  few  events  have  marked 
the  past  year,  yet  the  details  still  remain  of  a  nature 
deeply  to  interest  the  best  feelings  of  the  medical  at- 
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tendant.  Like  many  others,  Dr.  Butler,  complains  of 
the  bad  consequences  of  premature  removals.  Their  history 
he  observes  is  very  sad:  “Many  have  relapsed  into  an 
incurable  state,  while  others  remain  half- crazed  or  nervous 
invalids,  and  will  probably  remain  so  for  life.”  Of  the 
deaths,  there  was  one  from  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  old  age, 
general  paralysis,  erysipelas  and  suicide,  respectively;  two, 
from  general  debility;  three  from  exhaustion  and  four  from 
dysentery.  No  epidemic  or  contagious  disease,  or  any  un¬ 
usual  sickness  has  prevailed. 

The  following  facts  gleaned  from  the  report,  illustrate 
the  necessity  of  establishing  even  in  this  State,  numeri¬ 
cally  small  in  its  population,  Asylums  for  the  incurable, 
so  that  the  whole  attention  of  the  Medical  Superintendent 
may  be  directed  to  the  recovery  of  the  recent  insane. 

The  State  Authorities  of  Connecticut  have  from  time 
to  time  granted  funds  in  aid  of  those  patients  who  are 
in  narrow  circumstances.  The  amount  was  $2,000  in  1842, 
and  increased  to  $5,000  in  1843,  and  has  been  continued 
at  the  last  sum  up  to  the  present  time.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  thus  assisted,  since  1842,  was  439,  of  which,  236 
were  recent,  and  203  old,  cases.  Of  the  recent  cases 
186  have  been  discharged  recovered,  13  improved,  4  not 
improved,  and  20  have  died;  while  of  the  203  old  cases, 
there  have  been  discharged  recovered  only  25,  improved 
47,  not  improved  46,  and  32  have  died,  leaving  in 
the  Retreat,  13  recent  and  53  old  cases  who  are  par¬ 
tially  supported  by  the  State. 

“The  whole  number  of  lunatics  in  this  State,  is  be¬ 
tween  six  and  seven  hundred.  The  whole  number  in 
the  Retreat  during  the  past  year  has  been  two  hund¬ 
red  and  seventy-one,  of  whom  fifty  were  from  other  States, 
leaving  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  lunatics  of  Connecticut  in  the  Retreat.” 

In  a  previous  report,  Dr.  Butler,  has  shown,  that  while 
one  hundred  and  two  old  cases  in  different  lunatic  Hos- 
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pitals  bad  then  cost  1201,336  or  11,973  dollars  each,  the 
same  number  of  recent  cases  last  discharged  from  the 
same  hospitals,  had  cost  only  $6,068  or  $59  each.  “In¬ 
sanity  passes  rapidly  from  the  acute  and  very  curable 
stage,  to  the  chronic  and  incurable.  The  chances  of 
recovery  diminish  in  a  singularly  rapid  manner.  Here 
a  timely  and  amply  efficient  liberality  is  most  wise  and 
economical,  for  unless  prompt  aid  secures  a  recovery,, 
the  case  becomes  chronic  and  a  charge  for  life.” 

15.  In  the  eight  Annual  Report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum ,  we  have  the  first  in 
which  the  present  Superintendent,  Hr.  Benedict,  has  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  public.  The  statistics  presented  by  him 
exhibit  a  formidable  array  of  numbers. 

Males.  Females.  Total. 


Remaining  at  the  commencement  of  the 


year . 

226 

223 

449 

Admitted  during  the  vear . 

185 

182 

367 

Of  this  number  there  have  been  discharged 

411 

405 

816 

Recovered . 

94 

77 

171 

Much  improved . 

4 

4 

8 

Improved . 

26 

23 

49 

Unimproved . . 

51 

57 

108 

Died . 

34 

17 

51 

209 

178 

387 

Remaining . 

202 

227 

429 

“  Eight  hudred  and  sixteen  patients  have  been  treated  during  the 
past  year.  This  large  number  of  cases  has  come  before  us  as  new 
patients,  to  be  examined,  studied  and  treated.  Four  hundred  and 
forty -nine,  it  is  true,  were  here  at  the  end  of  last  year,  and  many 
of  them  had  been  here  for  years ;  still,  when  my  duties  commenced, 
we  were  unacquainted.  For  this  and  for  many  other  reasons  the 
labors  of  the  past  year  have  been  great,  and  if  they  have  not  been 
in  all  respects  satifactory  to  our  friends,  we  can  add  they  have  not 
been  to  us,  and  we  see  wherein  we  can  improve,  and  trust  we  shall 
have  the  ability  as  well  as  the  will  to  do  so. 

“Of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  cases  admitted,  nine  were 
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twice  admitted  during  the  year,  reducing  the  number  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  persons  who  came  to  us  strangers.” 

The  following  remarks  on  some  of  the  diseases  that  have 
proved  fatal,  we  also  copy: 

“It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  twelve  died  of  chronic  in¬ 
sanity,  the  powers  of  life  gradually  failing  under  the  weight  of  men¬ 
tal  suifering.  These  cases  presented  no  evidence  of  organic  disease, 
no  inflammation  or  results  of  inflammation  in  any  tissue  or  organ. 
For  months  before  their  dissolution,  the  capillary  circulation  became 
extremely  feeble,  the  secretions  imperfect,  the  elaboration  and  ap¬ 
propriation  of  food  defective,  and  consequent  emaciation  ensued. 
The  whole  train  of  morbid  phenomena  being  referable  to  insanity, 
it  seems  proper  to  report  them  as  djing  of  mania  rather  of  ‘maras¬ 
mus.  ’  These  twelve  deaths  were  all  old  cases,  whose  last  hope  of 
restoration  had  long  since  departed,  whose  existence  for  years  had 
been  at  best  but  a  living  death,  a  protracted  dying,  and  for  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  which  their  most  devoted  friends  could  have  no  long¬ 
ings. 

“  Three  died  of  acute  mania;  a  very  small  mortality  in  proportion 
to  the  number  admitted  with  this  form  of  disease.  No  class  of 
patients  give  us  more  anxiety,  and  no  deaths,  except  by  suicide,  are 
more  painful.  These  three  cases  were  males,  one  of  whom  arrived 
after  a  fatiguing  and  exciting  journey  by  railroad,  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement,  which  had  existed  for  a  few  days,  during  which  the 
patient  had  taken  but  little  food  or  sleep,  his  physical  powers  far  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  subdue  it,  the  raving  and  de¬ 
lirium  continued  with  increased  intensity,  while  the  bodily  strength 
failed  until  death  closed  the  scene  on  the  seventh  day  after  admis¬ 
sion,  the  body  crushed  and  prostrated  by  the  ungovernable  power 
of  its  own  machinery.  The  second  was  a  case  of  less  intensity  of 
excitement,  and  more  protracted.  The  third  was  a  case  of  paroxys¬ 
mal  insanity,  long  a  resident  in  the  institution,  whose  attacks  were 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  intense.  These  cases  might  be 
said  to  die  from  exhaustion,  but  we  think  acute  mania  better  ex¬ 
presses  the  cause  of  death. 

“  Thirteen  died  of  dysentery ;  a  larger  number  than  from  any  other 
disease,  though  it  was  at  no  time  epidemic  in  the  institution.  We 
include  under  the  head  of  dysentery,  a  form  of  disease  very  unlike 
dysentery  of  private  practice  and  of  general  hospitals,  but  which  we 
believe  is  common  in  asylums,  and  which  we  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  called  by  any  other  name.  It  occurs  in  chronic  cases 
whose  powers  of  life  have  been  long  gradually  sinking,  and  in  re- 
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cent  cases  wiio  have  become  much  exhausted  by  protracted  excite¬ 
ment.  Without  premonitory  symptoms  or  exposure  to  known  excit¬ 
ing  causes,  the  patient  is  suddenly  seized,  and  generally  in  the  night, 
with  bloody  discharges,  scanty  and  gelatinous;  or  more  frequently, 
copious  and  serous ;  with  no  heat  of  skin  or  abdomen,  nor  pain  or 
thirst,  or  loss  of  appetite  or  stength.  Death  supervenes  a  few  days 
after  the  attack.  We  have  witnessed  but  little  benefit  from  remed- 
ies  in  this  form  of  disease — the  treatment  for  ordinary  dysentery 
proving  entirely  nugatory.” 


The  forms  of  derangement 


Acute  mania .  154 

Chronic  mania . 255 

Melancholia .  77 

Acute  dementia .  15 

Chronic  dementia .  117 

General  paralysis .  3 

Intemperance .  7 

Mania  a  potu .  2 


are  classified  as  follows: 


Monomania .  81 

Paroxysmal  mania .  59 

Moral  insanity . .  9 

Epilepsy .  22 

Senile  dementia .  1 

Idiocy .  6 

Typho -mania .  2 

Feigned  insanity* .  8 


The  duration  of  insanity  in  this  large  number  (816,)  was 
for  one  year  and  less,  in  465  patients,  the  remainder  range 
from  two  to  sixty-five  years. 

Mo  part  of  this  report  is  more  interesting  than  the  notices 
of  the  causes  of  Insanity. 

‘  ‘  Masturbation  as  a  very  fruitful  cause  of  insanity,  deserves  especial 
attention.  Fifty-five  cases  admitted  during  the  past  year  we  at¬ 
tributed  to  this  cause,  and  we  believe  this  to  be  less  than  the  actual 
number.  Many  of  these  cases  had  been  addicted  to  this  horrid  vice 
from  youth  and  even  childhood,  by  which  their  mental  and  physical 
strength  was  insidiously  debilitated  and  insanity  slowly  induced.” 

“Twenty-two  puerperal  cases  were  admitted  during  the  year. 
Fifteen  remained  in  the  Asylum  at  the  close  of  last  year.  The 
exciting  causes  in  these  cases,  whether  physical  or  moral  have  not 
been  obtained  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  them  a  matter  of 
record.  Of  these  thirty-seven  cases  one  became  insane  one  week 
previous  to  confinement,  six  immediately  after  confinement,  one  on 
the  third  day,  one  the  fifth,  one  a  week,  six  two  weeks,  two  three 
weeks,  two  four  weeks,  two  eight  weeks,  two  twelve  weeks,  two 


*  “The  eight  cases  of  feigned  insanity  were  all  prisoners.  The  form  of  in¬ 
sanity  assumed  varies.  By  one  person,  vacuity  was  simulated,  he  being  mute 
and  motionless.  Another  presented  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy  and  hydropho¬ 
bia  combined  to  a  most  terrific  degree,  which  disappeared  soon  after  admission, 
but  returned  with  increased  violence  after  removal  to  prison.” 
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fourteen  weeks,  and  one  sixteen  weeks  after  confinement.  In  nine 
the  date  of  attack  was  unknown.  Insanity  coming  on  soon  after 
delivery  is  in  many  instances,  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  too  early 
return  of  the  female  to  her  accustomed  duties.” 

“Another  cause  of  insanity  is  fatigue  and  anxiety  in  rearing  a 
family.  We  place  these  causes  under  a  distinct  head  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  to  them  special  attention.  These  eighteen  are  females 
whose  married  life,  for  the  most  part,  commenced  with  little  means. 
Possessing  in  common  with  their  husbands  a  laudable  ambition  to 
provide  a  comfortable  home  for  a  rapidly  increasing  family,  they 
task  themselves  beyond  what  the  female  frame  by  nature  is  intended 
to  endure.” 

“We  have  recorded  ‘defective  training’  as  the  sole  cause  of 
insanity  in  seven  cases.  That  it  is  the  remote  cause  in  hundreds,  we 
have  no  doubt.  Parents  and  guardians  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  with  their  responsibility  in  this  matter,  especially  in  those 
families,  in  which,  near  or  remote,  insanity  may  have  occurred,  and 
so  rear  their  offspring  as  to  guard  them  against  this  appalling 
calamity.  ” 

On  the  suicidal  propensity,  and  which  proved  successful 
in  one  case,  the  following  will  be  read  with  deep  interest : 

“Of  the  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  patients  in  the  institution 
during  the  past  year,  the  suicidal  propensity  existed  in  sixty -six; 
twenty-two  males  and  forty -four  females.  There  were  twenty-eight 
— twenty-one  females  and  seven  males — in  the  house  at  one  time. 
In  twenty  of  these  twenty-one  females,  the  propensity  was  intense. 
To  have  at  one  time  under  care,  twenty-eight  persons,  bent  upon 
destroying  themselves,  is  a  burden  which  they  alone  know  who  bear 
it,  increased  by  the  necessity  of  carrying  at  all  times,  amid  surround¬ 
ing  sadness,  a  cheerful  countenance  over  a  heavy  heart.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  at  self-destruction,  before  reported,  was  made  on  the 
12th  of  July,  by  a  female  patient  of  our  most  intelligent  class.  Her 
melancholy  end  became  known  to  her  companions,  with  whom  she  was 
a  favorite,  and  on  the  following  day  two  other  patients  on  the  same 
hall,  were  overheard  devising  a  plan  for  their  own  death.  About 
this  time  the  suicidal  propensity  prevailed  extensively,  and  seemed 
to  be  epidemic.  There  were  admitted  during  the  month  of  July  the 
large  number  of  forty -four  patients,  from  different  portions  of  the 
State,  nineteen  of  whom  were  suicidal.  Several  of  these  had  attempt¬ 
ed  suicide  immediately  previous  to  admission.  One  by  suspension, 
which  was  discovered  before  life  was  entirely  extinct,  to  whom  ani¬ 
mation  was  with  difficulty  restored.  Another  by  cutting  her  throat  in 
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a  most  shocking  manner,  and  others  by  poison.  Two  patients  who 
had  been  long  in  the  house,  and  never  exhibited  suicidal  propensities, 
attempted  it  during  this  month,  though  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  violent  death  that  had  occurred  in  another  portion  of  the  building. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  this  month,  ignorant  of  the  occurrences  of  the 
previous  day,  they  attempted  strangulation:  and  so  persevering 
were  they  in  their  subsequent  attempts,  that  they  could  only  be 
preserved  by  mechanical  restraint.  On  the  same  day  a  female  attend¬ 
ant  took  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium  ‘because  she  liked  it,’ 
without,  however,  any  apparent  intention  of  self-destruction.  She 
had  been  an  active  and  faithful  person,  and  still  continues  in  the 
service  of  the  institution,  useful  and  trusted. 

“On  the  17tli,  a  patient  believed  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  all 
that  had  occurred  previously,  attempted  strangulation,  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  repeat  the  attempt,  until  restrained  by  mechanical  means. 
On  the  20th,  a  patient  tried  to  open  a  vein  in  her  neck ;  and  on  the 
22d,  another,  who  knew  of  the  suicide,  and  was  no  doubt  influenced 
by  it,  attempted  her  destruction. 

“From  the  14th  of  July,  fourteen  attempts  were  made  by  eight 
different  persons,  and  twelve  others  in  whom  the  propensity  was 
strong,  required  constant  observation. 

“The  suicidal  epidemic  prevailed  from  the  12th  to  the  end  of 
July,  after  which  time  it  gradually  subsided,  and  left  the  minds  of 
most  of  the  patients.  No  suicidal  attempt  was  made  in  August  in  any 
portion  of  the  house.  The  above  dates  and  particulars  are  taken  from 
the  day  book,  in  which  the  daily  occurrences  of  the  house  are  re¬ 
corded.  They  were  accurately  noted  by  Dr.  Cook,  senior  assistant 
physician,  to  whose  care  and  attention  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
female  patients  during  this  trying  time  was  mainly  due,  and  who, 
for  his  zeal  and  faithfulness,  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  gen¬ 
erally,  and  for  gentleness,  delicacy  and  prudence,  merits  the  high¬ 
est  praise.” 

And  then  as  to  homicidal : 

“We  have  had  during  the  year  ten  homicidal  cases,  nine  men  and 
one  woman:  a  part  admitted  during  the  year,  a  part  previously. 
Of  the  latter,  two  are  intensely  homicidal.  These  two  have  been 
insane  for  many  years,  and  the  propensity  seems  to  increase  in  ac¬ 
tivity  with  the  duration  of  their  disease.  One,  a  very  athletic  man, 
shows  a  desire  to  kill  by  strangulation.  He  has  often  been  seen, 
without  any  provocation,  to  seize  another  by  the  throat  and  arrest 
respiration,  at  the  same  time  smiling  with  satanic  pleasure.  The 
other  desires  to  kill  with  a  cutting  instrument,  and  is  rendered  per- 
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fectly  rabid  by  the  sight  of  a  knife.  These,  though  dangerous  when 
at  large,  are  in  our  judgment  rendered  more  tierce  and  savage  by 
seclusion.  We  therefore  give  these,  in  common  with  all  others, 
much  liberty.” 

Although  there  is  much  other  matter  that  might  be  ex¬ 
tracted,  we  will  only  subjoin  the  following: 

“As  the  violent  patients,  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  of  each 
sex  make  a  very  bad  class,  as  bad  as  could  be  made  by  taking  three 
or  four  of  the  very  worst,  from  three  or  four  small  institutions,  still 
we  are  willing  to  compare  our  most  excited  family,  in  comfort,  clean¬ 
liness,  order  and  liberty,  with  a  similar  class  anywhere.  We  have 
no  ‘  straw  rooms,  ’  no  sleeping  room  without  a  comfortable  bed  and 
bedding,  and  no  matter  how  destructive  a  patient  may  be,  these  are 
renewed  each  night,  the  room  being  unoccupied  through  the  day. 
Ever}'  female  patient  has  a  bedstead  in  her  room.  In  the  men’s 
wing,  a  single  room  only  without  furniture,  in  each  excited  hall,  is 
needed  for  temporary  seclusion. 

“  Our  household  is  divided  into  ten  distinct  families  of  each  sex, 
living  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  families  in  adjoining  houses  in 
a  city,  each  having  their  separate  domestic  accommodations,  dining 
rooms,  sitting,  reading  and  sewing  rooms,  verandahs  for  exercise, 
bath  rooms  and  water  closets. 

“  The  food  and  cooking,  bedding  and  attendance,  is  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  the  house.  The  furniture  of  each  hall  is  adapted  to  the 
state  of  mind  and  habits  of  those  occupying  it.  Our  bill  of  fare  is 
very  complete,  wholesome,  nutritious,  palatable  and  abundant.  Our 
most  improved  classes  will  compare  in  intelligence  and  good  man¬ 
ners,  in  the  style  and,  furniture  of  their  tables  and  apartments,  with 
the  company  and  accommodations  of  the  generality  of  our  hotels. 
These  classes  number  in  all  about  seventy -five,  containing  the  con¬ 
valescent  and  recovered  patients,  and  those  so  slightly  disturbed  in 
their  mental  equilibrium,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  comforts  of 
each  other. 

“We  have  ample  facilities  for  pleasure,  amusement  and  exercise 
within  doors,  though  many  of  this  class  are  allowed  to  walk  out  at 
pleasure  unattended.  We  are  governed  in  our  selections  for  this 
liberty  by  character,  habits,  temptations  and  impulses  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual.  From  the  best  to  the  worst  class,  the  gradation  is  gradual 
and  almost  imperceptible.  The  first  five  are  very  pleasant,  quiet 
and  agreeable ;  the  remaining  five  descend  gradually  from  the  dull  to 
the  stupid,  demented  and  filthy,  noisy  and  violent.  They  are  so 
arranged  that  the  first  classes  see  nothing  and  hear  little  qf  the  others. 
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When  patients  are  first  received,  they  are  placed  with  a  family, 
which,  according  to  the  account  given  by  their  friends,  they  seem 
best  suited  for,  and  they  are  subsequently  removed  to  a  better  or  worse 
as  their  varying  mental  condition  may  render  necessary.  It  is  from 
the  most  violent  and  excited  class,  that  the  most  cures  are  effected, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  patient  of  this  class  to  pass  through  all 
the  intermediate  families,  until  discharged  from  the  most  pleasant. 
Others  experience  more  sudden  changes,  and  are  more  rapid  in  their 
transition.  When  a  patient  becomes  noisy  or  turbulent  in  a 
quiet  class,  he  is  removed  to  one  less  rational,  or  confined  to  his 
room  a  part  of  the  day.  This  is  the  discipline  upon  which  we  depend. 
The  application  of  cold  water  to  suppress  insubordination  is  never 
allowed .  An  attendant  would  be  instantly  discharged  for  such  an 
act,  and  when  an  attendant  is  discharged  from  the  institution  for  a 
violation  of  its  rules,  according  to  their  agreement  they  forfeit  one 
month’s  wages.  Whilst  we  require  kindness  and  persuasion  in  the 
management  of  patients,  we  encourage  firmness  and  decision.” 


[The  publication  of  the  remainder  of  the  foregoing  article,  embracing  the 
Reports  of  the  Mount  Hope  Asylum,  near  Baltimore,  the  New  York  Alms¬ 
house,  and  the  Quebec  (Canada)  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  unavoidably  deferred 
till  our  next  number.] 
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A  new  form  of  Insanity. — In  Berlin,  a  curious  subject  for  a 
thesis  has  been  found  by  a  student  in  medicine,  the  son  of 
M.  Groddeck,  the  deputy,  seeking  his  degree.  M.  Groddeck, 
has  discovered  a  new  form  of  epidemic,  whose  virus  has  of 
late  circulated  throughout  the  Continental  Nations  with  a 
rapidity  contrasting  strongly  with  the  solemn  and  stately 
march  of  cholera.  Its  development,  indeed,  has  been  all  but 
simultaneous  in  the  great  European  Capitals,  but  we  know  not 
that  it  has  before  occurred  to  any  one  to  treat  it  medically. 
M.  Groddeck’s  thesis,  publicly  maintained,  is  entitled  “  Be  morbo 
democratico ,  nova  i  mania  forma.  ”  (On  the  democratic  disease,  a  new 
form  of  insanity.) — The  Faculty  of  Medicine,  with  the  usual  dislike 
of  Faculties  of  Medicine  to  new  discoveries,  refused  admission,  it 
appears,  to  this  dissertation,  but  the  Senate  of  the  University,  on 
M.  Groddeck’s  appeal  reversed  their  decision. — Athenaeum ,  March 
23,  1850. 


Table  showing  the  frequency  of  relapses  in  cases  of  insanity. 
Kept  at  Siegburg,  by  Dr.  Jacobi. 


Males.  Females.  Total. 


From  1st  Jan.,  1825,  to  31st  Dec.,  1845,  the 

number  of  cures  has  been . 

Of  this  number,  among  those  who  yet  live, 
are  counted: 

Those  whose  cure  is  not  doubted . 

Those  who  have  had  one  relapse  and  have 
been  cured  again  in  the  establishment.. 
Those  who,  having  been  brought  back, 

are  not  restored . 

Those,  lastly,  who,  after  a  relapse,  remain 

incurable . 

Among  those  who  are  dead : 

Those  who  died  without  having  a  relapse 

Those  who  died  in  a  relapse . 

Lastly,  those  of  whom  no  knowledge 
could  be  obtained . 


377 

284 

661 

169 

153 

322 

79 

48 

127 

5 

6 

11 

34 

30 

64 

43 

25 

68 

39 

18 

57 

8 

4 

12 

Insane  in  Scotland  — The  total  number  of  inmates  of  public  asy¬ 
lums  and  private  institutions  for  the  Insane  in  Scotland  is  1,522. 
The  annual  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  lunatics  amounted 
in  1850,  to  £31,598.  The  number  of  lunatics  in  the  Workhouses  in 
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the  same  year,  was  862,  at  a  cost  of  £2,415  6  8.  The  total  number 
living  with  their  relatives  was  10,009,  at  a  cost  of  £10,099.  The 
total  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  all  classes  of  lunatics  was  £44,023, 
being  an  average  of  £13,  10,  10.  Atlas ,  (London  Newspaper,)  April 
26,  1851. 

We  find  the  same  difficulty  writli  these  returns  as  with  most  others 
There  would  seem  to  be  almost  an  impossibility  to  print  figures 
accurately.  The  sum  total  expended  is  nearly  accurate,  taking  the 
previous  data  as  stated,  that  is,  it  amounts  to  £44,013,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  cannot  be  right.  The  total  of  Lunatics  is  11,893,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  would  hence  be  less  than  £4  0  0. 

Dr.  John  Haslam. — An  eccentric  physician  lately  deceased,  (Dr. 
John  Haslam),  one  day  declared  on  his  examination  in  a  law  court, 
that  “For  his  part,  he  believed  no  one  to  be  in  perfectly  sound 
mind,  except  the  Creator.”  “And  from  what  do  you  collect,”  said 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Brougham,  wishing  to  make  him  utter  some  still  more 
startling  paradox,  “ that  even  He  is  perfectly  sane.”  “From  my 
constant  observation  of  the  justice  with  which  he  wields  his  power,” 
was  the  ready  and  serious  reply. — Lunacy  and  Lunatic  Life. 

Diet. — Dr.  Thomas  G.  Wright,  Physician  to  the  West  Yorkshire 
Lunatic  Asylum,  in  a  recent  publication  (1850)  observes. 

“All  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane  proves  that  a  full 
and  nutritious  diet  tends  much  to  the  recovery  of  the  patients  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  even  under  maniacal  excitement,  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  mental  disease  :  an  axiom  which  is  corroborated  by  the  fact, 
that  in  Asylums,  where  the  diet  is  liberal,  the  proportion  of  re¬ 
coveries  is  generally  larger  than  in  those  where  it  is  more  meagre.” 

The  following  is  also  extracted  from  Dr.  Wright’s  publication. — 
“Proportion  of  recoveries,  to  the  numbers  admitted  into  English 
Asylums,  in  which,  pauper  patients  only  are  received,  to  December, 
1848: 

Years  Cured  per  cent, 
established,  on  admission. 


County  Asylum  of  Lancaster .  32  40.1 

“  “  of  West  Hiding .  30  41.9 

“  “  of  Suffolk .  20  4-2.1 

“  “  of  Hauwell,  (Middlesex)  18  24.4 

“  “  of  Kent .  15  27.7 


London  Journal  of  Medicine,  January,  1851. 

Asylum  for  Idiots. — On  the  24th  of  April,  1851,  the  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  supporters  of  this  benevolent  institution  took  place, 
at  the  London  Tavern,  Ii.  Fox,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  It  appeared 
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from  the  report,  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  patients 
at  present  in  the  Institution  which  now  amounted  to  141  and  there 
were  to  be  15  above  by  that  day’s  election,  which  would  make  the 
entire  number  of  the  entire  household  156.  The  establishment  at 
Essex  Hall,  Colchester,  contained  82  persons.  Many  had  been 
taught  to  wash  and  dress  themselves;  while  those  who  had  entered 
the  institution,  perfectly  dumb,  were  now  able  to  utter  distinct  ar¬ 
ticulate  sounds.  The  receipts  for  the  past  year,  including  a  balance 
of  £383  was  £8,013,  and  the  expenditures  left  a  balance  of  £563. 
The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  election  of  the  fifteen 
new  inmates  was  proceeded  with. — London  Newspaper,  April  26, 
1851. 

New  Lunatic  Asylum  in  Massachusetts. — The  Committee  of  our 
State  Legislature  on  charitable  institutions,  Dr.  Graves,  of  Lowell, 
Chairman — have  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  second  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  and  an  act  was  accordingly  passed,  the  first  section 
of  which  is  given  below. 

“  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Council,  is  hereby  empowered  and  authorized  to  appoint  a  Board 
of  three  Commissioners,  who  shall  purchase  an  eligible  site  in  such 
section  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  said  Commissioners  may  deem 
expedient  and  cause  to  be  erected  thereon  a  suitable  Hospital  for  the 
care  and  cure  of  the  insane,  the  accommodations  of  such  hospital  to 
be  sufficient  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients,  a  superintendent 
and  steward,  their  families  and  all  the  necessary  subordinate  officers, 
and  the  said  Commissioners  shall  have  power  to  make  all  contracts, 
and  employ  all  agents,  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  powers 
herein  before  granted ;  provided  that  the  aggregate  expenses  and 
liabilities  incurred  by  virtue  of  said  powers,  shall  not  exceed  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  &c.” — Boston  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

\ 

Obituary. — M.  Leuret,  physician  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Bicetre, 
died  at  his  native  place,  Nancy,  on  the  6th  of  January,  1851.  He 
Had  been  ill  for  a  number  of  years,  but  during  the  previous  summer, 
he  supposed  himself  perfectly  recovered,  and  accordingly  resumed 
his  arduous  duties  at  the  Hospital.  But  the  amelioration  was  tran¬ 
sient,  and  he  survived  but  a  short  time  after  his  removal  to  his 
birth  place,  where  he  was  brought,  at  his  own  request,  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort.  An  English  Journalist  speaks  of  him  in  the  following  terms: 

“M.  Leuret  was  one  of  those  persons,  now  so  rare,  who  pursued 
their  career  without  noise  or  ostentation;  therefore,  notwithstanding 
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tlie  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge,  the  remarkable  clearness  of 
his  judgment,  and  his  personal  value,  it  was  long  before  M.  Leuret 
enjoyed  that  degree  of  public  estimation  to  which  his  peculiar  talents 
so  justly  entitled  him.  He  wanted  ambition,  and  was  consequently 
inactive.  Even  his  great  work  on  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
the  Nervous  System  still  remain  unfinished. 

“The  peculiar  doctrines  of  M.  Leuret  on  the  moral  treatment  of 
insanity  are  well  known.  They  met  with  obstinate  opposition  in 
France,  and  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  little  public  success 
which  their  professor  obtained.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Leuret  was 
one  of  the  most  effective  opponents  of  phrenology,  and  his  profound 
knowledge  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  the  brain  enabled  him 
to  overthrow  many  a  brilliant  theory,  which  seemed  inexpugnable 
when  applied  to  the  man  alone.  ” 
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ARTICLE  I. 

* 

FINAL  DECISION  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  QUEEN 
v.  HILL.*  Crown  Cases  Reserved. — Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal.  May  3,  1851. 

The  prisoner  was  tried  for  manslaughter  and  convicted, 
but  a  question  was  reserved  as  to  the  admission  of  Richard 
Donelly,  a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  as  a  witness,  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution.  The  substance  of  the  testimony 
of  the  attendants  at  the  asylum,  and  of  the  medical  experts, 
is  stated  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Campbell. 

When  Donelly  was  called,  he  was,  before  being  sworn, 
examined  by  the  prisoner’s  counsel.  He  said, — ‘  ‘  I  am  fully 
aware  that  I  have  a  spirit,  and  20,000  of  them;  they  are 
not  all  mine.  I  must  inquire ;  I  can  where  I  am.  I  know 
which  are  mine ;  those  ascend  from  my  stomach  to  my  head, 
and  also  those  in  mv  ears.  I  do  not  know  how  many  they 
are.  The  flesh  creates  spirits,  by  the  palpitation  of  the 
nerves  and  the  ‘rheumatics.’  All  are  now  in  my  body  and 
round  my  head;  they  speak  to  me  incessantly,  particularly 
at  night.  That  spirits  are  immortal,  I  am  taught  by  my 

*  See  page  94,  vol.  viii. 
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religion  from  my  childhood,  no  matter  how  faith  goes;  all 
live  after  my  death,  those  that  belong  to  me  and  those  which 
do  not.  Satan  lives  after  my  death,  and  so  does  the  living 
God.”  After  more  of  this  kind,  he  added,  “They  speak 
to  me  incessantly ;  they  are  speaking  now  to  me ;  they  are 
not  separate  from  me ;  they  are  round  me  speaking  to  me 
now.  But  I  cannot  be  a  spirit,  for  I  am  flesh  and  blood ; 
they  can  go  in  and  out  through  walls  and  places  which  I 
cannot.  I  go  to  the  grave;  they  live  hereafter,  unless, 
indeed,  I  have  a  gift  different  from  my  father  and  mother 
that  I  do  not  know.  After  death  my  spirit  will  ascend  to 
heaven,  or  remain  in  purgatory.  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic. 
I  attended  Moorfields,  Chelsea,  and  many  other  chapels 
round  London.  I  believe  in  purgatory ;  I  was  taught  that 
in  my  childhood  and  infancy.  I  know  what  it  is  to  take  an 
oath;  my  catechism  taught  me  from  my  infancy  when  it 
is  lawfull  to  swear:  it  is  when  God’s  honor,  or  our  own  or 
our  neighbor’s  good,  requires  it.  When  a  man  swears,  he 
does  it  in  justifying  his  neighbor,  on  a  prayer-book  or 
obligation.  My  ability  evades  while  I  am  speaking,  for 
the  spirit  ascends  to  my  head.  When  I  swear  I  appeal 
to  the  Almighty.  It  is  perjury,  the  breaking  a  lawful 
oath,  or  taking  an  unlawful  one:  he  that  does  it  will  go 
to  hell  for  all  eternity.”  He  was  then  sworn,  and  gave 
a  perfectly  connected  and  rational  account  of  a  transac¬ 
tion  which  he  reported  himself  to  have  witnessed.  He 
was  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  it 
took  place,  and  on  cross-examination  said,  “These  creatures 
insist  upon  it  that  it  was  Tuesday  night,  and  I  think  it  was 
Monday.”  Whereupon  he  was  asked,  “Is  what  you  have 
told  us  what  the  spirits  told  you,  or  what  you  recollect 
without  the  spirits?”  And  he  said,  “No;  the  spirits  assist 
me  in  speaking  of  the  date.  I  thought  it  was  Monday,  and 
they  told  me  it  was  Christmas  eve — Tuesday;  but  I  was 
an  eye-witness,  an  ocular  witness,  to  the  fall  to  the  ground.” 
The  question  reserved  for  the  opinion  of  this  Court  is, 
whether  this  witness  was  competent. 
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Collier  now  appeared  for  the  prisoner. — First,  I  shall 
submit  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  witness  was  non  compos 
mentis;  secondly,  that  the  authorities  are  against  the  ad¬ 
missibility  of  a  man  non  compos  as  a  witness ;  thirdly,  that 
there  are  no  reasons  of  public  policy  why  the  rule  should  be 
dispensed  with ;  and,  fourthly,  that  under  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  the  evidence  of  the  witness  Donelly  was  im¬ 
properly  admitted.  [Lord  Campbell ,  C.  J. — You  may  as¬ 
sume  that  the  witness  was  a  lunatic — non  compos  mentis.\ 
I  contend  that  he  was  a  lunatic  not  in  a  lucid  interval. 
[Lord  Campbell ,  G.  J. — You  must  address  yourself  to  the 
witness’s  state  of  mind  at  the  time  when  the  oath  was  ad¬ 
ministered.  The  question  is,  whether  my  brother  Coleridge 
wras  right  or  wrong  in  permitting  the  oath  to  be  adminis¬ 
tered.]  The  witness  himself  admitted  that  he  was  under  a 
delusion  in  respect  of  a  matter  material  to  his  evidence. 
Comyns  (Com.  Dig.,  tit.  “  Testmoignef  A.  1)  says, 
4 ‘Every  witness  must  be  credible;  therefore  a  man  of  non- 
sane  memory  shall  not  be  allowed  as  a  witness,  as  an  idiot, 
a  lunatic  during  his  lunacy,  or  one  within  the  age  of  dis¬ 
cretion.  But  a  lunatic  may  be  a  witness  in  lucidis  inter- 
vallis .”  An  infidel  is  not  considered  a  competent  witness, 
because  he  is  supposed  by  law  to  be  a  person  whose  testimony 
cannot  be  trusted.  An  infant  within  the  age  of  discretion 
is  not  an  admissible  witness,  because  he  does  not  know 
the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  he  cannot  be  sworn  till  his  mind 
has  reached  the  stage  or  development  in  which  he  under¬ 
stands  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  rewards  and  punishments. 
A  lunatic  might  know  the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  yet  he 
maybe  laboring  under  the  most  extravagant  delusions,  ex.  g. 
that  he  is  the  king,  the  pope  or  the  devil,  and  being  non 
compos ,  is  not  a  good  witness.  It  is  laid  down  in  Buller’s 
N.  P.,  (p.  393,  3d  ed.),  that  those  who  are  excluded  from 
giving  testimony  for  want  of  skill  and  discernment  are 
idiots,  madmen  and  children.  There  is  no  qualification; 
and  the  only  qualification  to  be  found  anywhere  is  in  the 
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case  of  lunatics  in  lucidis  intervallis.  [. Alderson ,  B. — Yet, 
in  cases  of  necessity  the  evidence  of  incompetent  persons, 
such  as  a  felon  or  a  wife,  was  always  admissible.]  But  never 
a  child  who  was  non  compos;  and  a  lunatic  is  in  the  same 
category.  [ Coleridge ,  J. — This  was  actually  a  case  of 
necessity.]  In  Rex.  v.  the  Inhabitants  of  Eriswell ,  (3  T. 
R.  707,)  a  pauper  was  examined  as  to  his  place  of  legal 
settlement;  the  pauper,  from  the  time  of  the  examination 
being  taken,  continued  to  reside  in  Icklington,  All  Saints, 
for  about  five  years,  endeavoring  to  gain  his  livelihood,  and 
without  becoming  chargeable  to  that  parish,  when  he  became 
insane,  and  continued  in  a  state  of  insanity  to  the  time  of 
his  removal  and  during  the  hearing  of  the  appeal.  On  the 
part  of  the  respondents  this  examination  was  offered  in 
evidence,  and  objected  to  on  the  part  of  the  appellants ;  it  was 
received  by  the  Court,  but  Lord  Kenyon  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  that  he  was  not  receivable  in  evidence.  [. Alderson , 
B. — That  was  the  case  of  a  sane  declaration  made  by  a  man 
who  afterwards  became  insane.]  In  the  case  of  Currie  v. 
Child et  al.,  (3  Camp.  283,)  which  was  an  action  on  a  prom¬ 
issory  note,  the  note  was  attested  by  a  person  who  had 
since  the  making  of  the  note  become  insane,  and  on  proof 
of  his  insanity,  Lord  Ellenborough  held  that  the  evidence 
of  his  handwriting  was  sufficient  to  prove  the  making  of  the 
note.  In  Bernett  v.  Taylor  (9  Yes.  381)  a  bill  was  filed 
by  the  infant  heir  of  the  devisee;  one  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
codicil  was  dead,  and  another  had  become  insane.  The 
question  was,  whether  the  handwriting  of  the  witness  who 
was  insane  might  be  proved.  The  Lord  Chancellor  allowed 
the  proof.  [Lord  Campbell ,  C.  J. — If  the  cases  were  appli¬ 
cable  to  that  of  a  witness  who  labored  under  an  insane  delu¬ 
sion,  then  they  might  be  some  authority  for  you.]  The 
rules  of  the  civil  law  may  be  referred  to  in  illustration  of 
this  question.  [Lord  Campbell ,  C.  J. — The  civil  law, 
which  generally  is  the  perfection  of  human  wisdom,  is  de¬ 
fective  in  the  rules  respecting  the  admissibility  of  evi- 
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dence.]  In  Dew  v.  Clark ,  (3  Add.  79,)  a  case  before  Sir 
John  Nicholl,  it  was  held  that  partial  insanity  was  good  in 
defeasance  of  a  will  founded  immediately  in  or  upon  such 
partial  insanity.  If  A.  make  a  will  plainly  inefficacious  in 
respect  to  B.,  and  is  proved,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of 
it,  to  have  been  under  a  morbid  delusion  as  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  B.,  the  Court  of  Probate  will  relieve  against 
it  by  pronouncing  his  will  to  be  invalid,  and  holding  A.  to 
have  died  intestate  in  law,  how  sane  soever  in  other  partic¬ 
ulars,  or  even  generally,  A.  at  the  time  in  question  of 
making  the  will  may  be  proved  to  have  been.  \Alderson , 
B. — Does  it  not  come  near  to  an  absurdity  to  say  that  a  jury 
may,  on  hearing  medical  evidence  as  to  the  state  of  a  man’s 
mind,  judge  of  the  sanity  of  the  party,  and  yet  that  the 
same  jury,  having  the  person  himself  before  them,  are  not 
competent  to  decide  upon  it?]  The  question  is,  what  rule 
the  Court  will  lay  down  as  to  the  extent  of  the  incapacity 
which  shall  preclude  a  witness  from  giving  evidence. 
[Lord  Campbell ,  C.  J. — Your  proposition  is,  that  a  man 
under  a  delusion  is  not  admissible  as  a  witness?]  Under  an 
insane  delusion.  There  is  a  case  mentioned  in  Taylor’s 
Med.  Jour.,  where  a  man  fancied  himself  a  teapot;  would 
he  be  a  competent  witness?  There  was  also  a  case  where  a 
man  supposed  himself  a  woman  with  child.  It  has  been 
said  by  some  medical  writers  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  man  partially  insane ;  he  is  either  sane  or  insane ;  what  is 
called  partial  insanity  involves  a  diseased  mind.  The  wit¬ 
ness  in  the  present  case  believed  himself  to  be  possessed  by 
20,000  spirits.  There  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the 
power  of  lunatics  to  conceal  the  particular  delusions  under 
which  they  labor,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Erskine,  in  his  speech 
on  the  trial  of  Hatfield ;  he  had  cross-examined  a  lunatic 
witness  in  a  case  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  at  great  length, 
without  producing  the  smallest  effect  upon  him.  At  last 
Dr.  Sims  came  into  Court,  and  Mr.  Erskine  then  learned 
from  him  that  the  witness  was  under  the  delusion  that  he 
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was  our  Saviour.  The  learned  counsel  then  affected  to  la¬ 
ment  the  indecency  of  his  ignorant  examination,  whereupon 
the  witness  at  once  said,  “I  am  the  Christ.”  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  qualification  engrafted  on  the  rule  in  Com. 
Dig.  and  the  other  authorities  I  have  referred  to.  \Alder- 
son ,  B. — It  is  conceded  that  a  man  of  non-sane  memory  is 
not  competent  as  a  witness;  is  a  person  of  defective  mem¬ 
ory,  therefore,  inadmissible?]  The  judge  has  to  decide  two 
things — whether  the  witness  was  sane  at  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  whether  he  is  sane  at  the  time  of  the 
trial.  [Lord  Campbell ,  C.  J. — According  to  a  dictum  of 
Parke,  B.,  approved  of  by  all  the  judges,  it  is  for  the 
judge  at  the  trial  to  say  whether  or  no  the  witness  is  ad¬ 
missible,  and  then  it  is  for  the  jury  to  judge  as  to  his 
credibility.]  It  is  submitted  that  when  there  is  evidence 
as  to  the  fact  that  the  witness  is  a  lunatic,  the  rule  laid 
down  in  Com.  Dig.  should  be  adhered  to.  Lastly,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  evidence  of  the  witness 
Donelly  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted. 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  ( Bodkin  and  Clarkson  with  him) 
was  not  called  upon  to  address  the  Court. 

Lord  Campbell,  C.  .T. — I  am  glad  that  this  case  has 
been  reserved ;  it  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  ought 
to  be  solemnly  decided.  I  entertain  no  doubt  upon  the 
matter;  and  I  think  that  the  rule  was  properly  laid 
down  by  my  Brother  Parke,  that  supposing  a  man  called 
as  a  witness  has  a  delusion  it  is  for  the  judge  to  examine 
him  as  to  the  nature  of  an  oath,  his  sense  of  religion,  and 
then  to  say  whether  he  is  competent  as  a  witness;  and 
then,  the  judge  having  determined  as  to  the  admissibility 
of  his  testimony,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  deside  what  credit 
is  to  be  given  to  his  evidence.  Authorites  have  been 
quoted  to  show  that  persons  y\on  compotes  mentis  are  not 
admissible  as  witnesses  ;  but  the  question  is  in  what 
sense  are  the  words  “ non  compos ”  used.  If  the  witness 
is  not  sensible  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  his  evidence 
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ought  not  to  be  admitted  ;  but  he  may  be  non  compos  in 
one  sense,  and  yet  capable  of  giving  material  evidence 
respecting  the  transaction.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  in¬ 
vestigation  of  truth  requires  that  the  rule  I  have  stated 
should  be  followed.  On  the  facts  reserved,  I  am  also  of 
opinion  that  Coleridge,  J.,  was  right  in  admitting  Donel- 
ly’s  evidence.  One  of  the  witnesses  says,  “I  believe 
him  to  be  quite  capable  of  giving  an  account  of  any 
transaction  that  happened  before  his  eyes.”  Another 
witness  said,  it  was  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  entertain 
a  delusion  on  one  subject,  without  affecting  his  mind  gen¬ 
erally  upon  other  subjects;  and  that  he  always  found 
Donelly  perfectly  rational,  except  upon  the  subject  of  this 
particular  delusion.  The  proposition  contended  for  by 
the  prisoner’s  counsel  is,  that  if  a  man  is  laboring  under 
a  delusion,  his  evidence  is  inadmissible.  Such  a  rule 
would  be  highly  inexpedient,  for  the  proof  of  innocence 
as  well  as  of  guilt ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  proper 
rule  is,  for  the  judge,  at  the  time  the  party  is  produced 
as  a  witness,  to  examine  him  whether  he  understands 
the  nature  of  an  oath,  and  say  wether  he  considers  him 
a  compentent  witness,  and  then  leave  it  to  the  jury  to  es¬ 
timate  the  value  of  his  testimony.  He  may  be  cross-ex¬ 
amined  as  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  and  witnesses  may 
be  callad  to  prove  that  his  mind  is  so  diseased  that  no  re¬ 
liance  can  be  placed  upon  his  statements;  but  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  evidence  to  discredit  his  testmony,  it  would  be 
competent  for  the  jury  to  hear  what  he  said,  and  to  act 
upon  it.  It  would  be  highly  inexpedient,  and  often  most 
inconvenient  in  its  consequences,  if  a  different  rule  were 
to  be  established.  Patients  in  lunatic  asylums  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  particular  person  under  whose  care 
they  were,  if  they  could  not  give  evidence  as  to  any  out¬ 
rage  committed  on  themselves  in  the  absence  of  other 
witnesses.  For  these  reasons,  I  think  my  Brother '  Cole¬ 
ridge  acted  with  perfect  propriety  in  admitting  this  wit- 
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ness;  and  in  my  opinion  this  conviction  must  be  affirmed. 

Coleridge,  J. — The  evidence  of  the  medical  witness 
left  no  doubt  upon  my  mind  that  Donelly  was  capable  of 
giving  an  account  of  the  transaction,  and  I  am  glad  the 
Court  approves  of  my  ruling  in  the  case. 

Platt,  B. — The  question  of  the  admissibility  of  such 
a  witness  is  one  entirely  for  the  judge.  Here  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  witness  understood  the  nature  of  an  oath, 
and  believed  in  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

Talfourd,  J. — I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  of 
the  witness  Donelly  was  properly  admitted.  There  are 
many  examples  of  persons  laboring  under  particular  delu¬ 
sions,  whose  evidence,  nevertheless,  no  one  would  have  been 
disposed  to  reject.  Luther  supposed  that  he  held  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  devil,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  well  known, 
entertained  delusions  respecting  his  mother. 

Lord  Campbell,  C.  J. — Socrates  would  not  have  been 
a  competent  witness,  unless  the  rule  we  have  laid  down  were 
law;  he  believed  that  a  spirit  always  haunted  him. —  Con¬ 
viction  affirmed. 


ARTICLE  II.* 


16.  Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Mount  Hope  Institu¬ 
tion  near  Baltimore,  for  1850.  Bg  William  H.  Stokes, 
M.  D.  Baltimore,  1851. 

17.  Second  Annual  Beport  of  the  Governors  of  the  Alms- 
House,  Hew  York,  for  the  year  1850.  Report  of  the 
Resident  Physician  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Black- 
welVs  Island. 

18.  Second  Report  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Quebec 
Lunatic  Asylum.  “  Quebec  Gazette,”  of  July  14,  1851. 

16.  Dr.  Stokes,  in  bis  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Mount 
Hope  Institution,  near  Baltimore,  (a  private  Institution,) 
observes  that  the  number  of  patients  received  during  the  8 
years,  for  mental  disease,  mania  a  potu,  or  some  form  of 
general  sickness,  has  been  1,731,  and  of  this  number  965 
have  undergone  treatment  in  the  department  for  the  insane, 
and  766  in  the  department  for  general  diseases.  After 
some  remarks  on  the  duration,  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
the  incipient  stage  of  insanity,  he  presents  tables  of  those 
admitted  into  the  the  insane  department  during  the  year 
1850,  with  those  remaining : 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year, .  59  87  146 

Admitted  during  the  year, .  32  40  72 

91  127  218 

Of  these  were  discharged : 

Males.  Females.  Total. 


Recovered, . 16  15  31 

Removed  prematurely,  hut  much  improved.  10  11  21 

Removed  prematurely  and  unimproved,....  4  1  5 

Died, .  3  5  8 


33  32  65 


*  Concluded  from  page  195. 
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Out  of  72  cases  of  mania  a  potu  admitted  in  1850,  65 
have  been  discharged  recovered. 

The  remainder  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  “remarks 
on  the  treatment  of  the  insane,  medical  and  moral,”  and 
from  which  we  make  the  following  extracts : 

“  Contrary,  therefore,  to  the  impression  that  obtains  very  gener¬ 
ally,  that  attendants  upon  the  insane  need  to  possess  traits  rather  of 
sternness  and  severity,  than  mildness  blended  with  firmness,  we  are  of 
the  opinion  that  it  requires  much  schooling  of  the  feelings  and  temper, 
and  a  complete  abnegation  of  self,  to  do  full  justice  to  this  class  of 
patients.  After  an  association  of  nine  years  with  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  in  this  work,  we  express  but  the  settled  conviction  of  our 
mind,  when  we  say,  that  in  vain  would  we  seek  elsewhere  to  find 
persons  who  would  so  zealously  devote  themselves  to  the  welfare  of 
the  insane— who  would  practice  such  complete  self-denial  in  laboring 
to  benefit  them — and  who  would  watch  with  such  untiring  patience, 
by  night  and  by  day,  over  these  objects  of  their  care.  By  many 
years’  intercourse  with  the  insane,  they  have  become  practically  ac¬ 
quainted  with  their  erratic  habits,  and  their  eccentric  modes  of 
thought  and  action,  and,  by  this  familarity,  have  acquired  very  great 
adroitness  in  managing,  controlling  and  governing  aright  the  insane 
mind.  Always  courteous  and  kind,  the  most  highborn  and  refined 
find  in  them  sympathizing  friends  ever  ready  to  act  as  their  guide, 
and  counsellor,  and  friend,  in  all  tlieir  varying  conditions.  Whilst 
evincing  the  most  exemplary  Christian  patience  and  benevolence 
under  all  circumstances,  they  are  prompt  to  direct  with  judgment 
and  to  act  with  decision  in  every  emergency.  They  present  to  the 
world  the  spectacle  of  the  most  heroic  fortitude  under  circumstances 
of  difficulty  and  danger, — of  the  most  unexampled  self-abandon¬ 
ment  in  the  good  work  of  extending  relief  to  their  afflicted  fellow- 
men,  so  solely  stricken  by  the  arrows  of  the  Almighty, — and  of 
a  self-devotion  that  challenges  its  equal,  in  the  performance  of  duties 
that,  to  others,  would  seem  of  the  most  revolting  and  trying  nature. 
In  the  unwavering  steadfastness  with  which  they  pursue  this  holy 
calling  of  administering  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  poor  be¬ 
nighted  idiot,  the  frantic  maniac,  and  the  despairing  melancholic, 
brooding  in  the  bitterest  anguish  over  imaginary  woes  and  terrors, 
they  stand  forth  bright  and  living  examples  in  attestation  of  the 
Divine  power,  purity,  and  truth  of  the  Christian  religion.” 

And  again,  the  disastrous  results  of  a  too  early  removal 
of  the  patient  are  thus  dilated  upon. 
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“Of  the  sixty- five  patients  discharged  from  the  insane  department 
twenty -six  were  prematurely  removed,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  and  counsel  of  the  physician.  Twenty-one  of  these  had  ex¬ 
perienced  much  improvement,  whilst  in  five  little  or  no  alteration 
was  perceptible  from  their  brief  residence  in  the  institution.  In 
private  establishments  for  the  insane,  like  this,  it  being  impossible  to 
establish  any  compulsory  regulations,  obliging  the  friends  of  those 
committed  to  our  charge  to  avoid  all  interference  for  a  reasonable 
period,  or  to  continue  them  until  the  disease  is  fully  eradicated,  we 
are  often  obliged  to  lament  the  infatuation  of  friends  in  taking  their 
own  course,  without  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer  of 
the  institution.  When  a  patient  is  admitted  into  the  Asylum,  the 
friends  immediately,  without  considering  the  previous  duration  of 
the  disease,  become  impatient  for  the  results ;  and  when  they  have  to 
defray  the  expense  of  the  maintenance,  they  soon  become  weary  of 
the  charge.  They  are  slow  to  believe  that  those  having  the  care  of 
them  can  be  influenced  by  disinterested  motives  in  dissuading  against 
a  too  early  removal.  If,  on  visiting  them,  they  discover  that  the 
stage  of  excitement  and  frenzy  is  subdued,  that  they  can  converse 
rationally  on  ordinary  topics,  and  are  calm  and  well  behaved,  the}'' 
consider  them  quite  well.  The  delicate  question,  as  to  whether  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  have  become  sufficiently  restored  and  es¬ 
tablished  in  health  to  allow  of  their  engaging,  without  hazard  or 
detriment,  in  their  former  pursuits,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  socie¬ 
ty,  is  at  once  decided  by  persons  wffiolly  incapable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  as  to  the  real  condition  of  these  organs.  Disastrous  effects 
too  soon  follow,  in  many  cases,  this  indiscreet  course.  ” 


17.  Dr.  Ranney,  the  resident  Physician  of  the  Lunatic 
Asylum,  Blackwell’s  Island,  makes  the  following  report 
for  the  year  1850 : 

t / 


White 

Males. 

White 

Females. 

Black 

Males. 

Black 

Females. 

Total. 

Number  of  patients,  January  1,  1850 . 

178 

211 

8 

4 

401 

Admitted  during  the  year . 

192 

191 

3 

5 

391 

Total . 

370 

402 

11 

9 

792 

Discharged  during  the  year . 

137 

113 

1 

« 

251 

Died  “  “  . 

41 

33 

2 

1 

77 

Remaining  Dec.  1,  1850 . 

192 

256 

8 

8 

464 

370 

402 

11 

9 

792 
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Of  those  admitted,  294  were  foreigners,  and  97  natives 
of  the  United  States. 

The  fatal  diseases  were  principally  consumption  (23), 
general  debility  (20),  paralysis  (11),  congestion  of  the  brain 
(5),  epilepsy  (2),  apoplexy  (2). 

The  institution  has  been  unusually  healthy,  and  the 
number  of  deaths  is  justly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the 
incurable  are  frequently  transferred  to  a  public  asylum 
to  linger  out  their  lives.  Still  the  proportion  of  deaths  has 
been  less  than  in  former  years.  Dr.  Macdonald,  in  his 
report,  made  in  1848,  relative  to  this  institution,  remarked 
that  the  lowest  percentage  of  deaths  on  admissions  had  been 
29  per  cent.,  the  highest  percentage  on  admissions  had  been 
50  per  cent.,  while  for  the  year  1848  it  had  been  only  23 
per  cent.  During  the  past  year  the  percentage  on  ad¬ 
missions  has  been  19  per  cent.,  and  on  the  whole  number 
only  9  per  cent. 

The  proportion  of  recoveries,  without  including  the  “im¬ 
proved,”  gives  a  ratio  of  forty  in  a  hundred  on  admissions, 
and  this,  by  the  way  in  a  class  of  persons,  two  hundred 
and  twenty  of  whom,  admitted  during  the  year  1850,  (out 
of  459,)  received  their  commitments  at  the  city  prisons. 

“The  various  improvements  made  during  the  year  have  not  only 
tended  to  diminish  the  number  of  deaths,  but  contributed  largely 
towards  increasing  the  number  of  recoveries.  At  first  sight  it 
may  appear  that  these  improvements  would  slightly  increase  the 
expense  of  the  institution,  when,  de  facto,  it  would  be  diminished. 
In  a  pecuniary  view,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  city,  that  as  large  a 
proportion  as  possible  should  recover,  for  those  who  do  not,  gen¬ 
erally  spend  the  remaining  part  of  their  lives  in  the  Asylum  at  the 
expense  of  the  tax-payer.  If,  by  any  means,  the  proportion  of  re¬ 
coveries  could  have  been  increased  five  per  cent,  on  the  admissions 
for  the  past  year,  it  would  save  the  city  the  expense  of  supporting 
twenty  persons,  (equal  at  least  to  $2,000,)  not  only  in  the  first,  but 
for  every  succeeding  year  of  their  lives.  At  the  present  time  ten 
persons  may  be  selected  in  this  institution  whose  support  has  cost 
more  than  25,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  expense  for  land,  erection  of 
buildings,  &c.” 
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In  connection  with  the  above  we  add  the  following : 

“  Previous  to  1850,  one  attendant,  aided  by  several  prisoners,  was 
allowed  for  each  hall  in  which  there  were  from  fifty  to  sixty  patients, 
but  for  the  past  year  in  half  of  the  halls,  two  attendants  have  been 
allowed  in  each,  and  the  convict  aid  abandoned.  Under  the  new 
system,  the  expense  for  each  male  attendant  is  fourteen  dollars  per 
month,  while  under  the  old,  twenty-five  dollars  were  paid.  The 
good  order  prevailing,  and  the  quietude  of  patients  in  the  halls, 
where  there  are  two  attendants,  sufficiently  indicate  the  propriety 
and  importance  of  the  change.” 

* 

We  conclude  our  review  with  the  following  remarks  on 
the  treatment  by  Dr.  Ranney : 

“The  plan  of  medical  treatment  pursued  in  this  institution,  is 
similar  to  that  recommended  by  our  late  writers  on  insanty,  adapting, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  medication  to  the  particular  condition  and 
constitution  of  the  patient.  Many  are  admitted  in  whom  great  de¬ 
bility  of  the  system  co-existed  with  an  anemic  state  of  the  brain, 
consequently  anodynes,  tonics  and  stimulants,  with  a  generous, 
nutritious  diet  were  admissible  at  an  early  stage.  Even  if  the 
patient  be  violent  and  noisy,  when  this  anemic  condition  exists,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  animal  food  acts  very  favorably  in  producing 
quietude.  ” 


18.  Drs.  Douglas,  Morrin  and  Fremont,  the  physicians 
to  the  Quebec  Lunatic  Asylum,  present  its  statistics  as  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Remaining  at  the  date  of  the  last  report, . . 

70 

60 

130 

Admitted, . 

101 

80 

181 

Total  under  treatment  from  Oct.  1,  1848,  to 

May  1,  1850, . 

171 

140 

311 

Of  these  cured, . 

28 

24 

52 

“  improved, . . 

3 

2 

5 

“  not  improved, . 

1 

1 

2 

“  died, . 

46 

30 

76 

78 

57 

135 

Kemaining . 

95 

81 

176 

The  condition  of  the  institution  will  be  readily  under¬ 
stood  by  the  following  extracts  from  the  report : 
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“In  our  last  report,  adverting  to  the  great  numbers  of  incurable 
cases  then  in  the  Asylum,  we  observed  that  ‘It  is  to  'be  expected 
that  the  majority  of  cases  to  be  admitted  for  some  time  to  come  will 
also  be  cases  of  considerable  standing,  and  of  course  with  a  small 
average  of  recoveries.  Extreme  reluctance  was  manifested  on  the 
part  of  the  friends  of  insane  persons  to  send  them  to  such  recep¬ 
tacles  as  existed  some  years  ago :  this  reluctance  still  exists.  The 
idea  of  an  asylum  is  still  associated  with  dark  cells,  with  furious  mad¬ 
ness,  chains,  straw,  filth  and  nakedness.  Some  time  will  yet  elapse 
ere  the  friends  of  the  insane  persons  in  Canada  will  send  them  to  an 
asylum  for  the  mere  purpose  of  cure,  with  a  full  assurance  that  as 
much  quiet,  cleanliness,  order  and  subordination  exist  as  in  any 
hospital  for  the  cure  of  any  other  disease.  ’  This  opinion  has  been 
most  fully  borne  out  by  our  experience  since  that  time.  Of  the  181 
cases  admitted  from  October,  1848,  to  this  date,  51  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  having  been  recent,  and  as  offering  a  reasonable 
hope  of  restoration  to  reason.  The  remainder  were  old  cases  in 
whom  body  and  mind  were  equally  broken  down.  Some  were 
idiotic,  some  paralytic,  and  many  epileptic.  The  majority  of  the 
cases  were  sent  to  the  Asylum  after  having  exhausted  the  sym¬ 
pathies  and  patience  of  their  friends,  and  worn  out  even  their  hopes 
of  their  death.  One,  an  aged  man  of  82,  and  paralytic,  was 
brought  a  distance  of  180  miles,  to  die  within  two  hours.  Five 
others  during  this  period  were  admitted,  whose  ages  were  from 
70  to  80  years. 

“  Of  the  181  cases  admitted  since  October,  1848,  44  have  recov¬ 
ered. 

“  The  remainder,  as  well  as  those  brought  forward  to  date  of  last 
report,  remain  in  hospital,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  will  be  only 
discharged  by  death. 

“This  picture,  melancholy  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  yet  affords 
matter  for  consolation. 

“The  great  majority  of  these  cases  are  susceptible  of  a  large 
amount  of  enjoyment;  few  sane  persons  have  a  more  lively  sense  of 
the  music  of  the  dinner  bell.  In  their  dancing  reunion  they  far  sur¬ 
pass  in  energy  and  zeal  similar  ones  elsewhere,  while  their  conduct 
and  sense  of  propriety  on  these  occasions  are  unexceptionable. 

“  Many  enjoy  employments  on  the  farm  or  on  the  premises. 
Many  enjoy  the  exercise  of  a  game  at  nine  pius.  Many  enjo}''  the 
more  sedentary  and  quiet  games  of  bagatelle,  backgammon  and 
draughts.  Some  enjoy  the  daily  prints,  and  a  few  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  obtaining  books  from  a  public  library.  Even  among 
those  patients  whom  disease  has  reduced  to  a  low  stage  of  degrada- 
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tion,  who  are  brutal  in  their  speech,  dangerous  in  their  conduct, 
and  filthy  in  their  habits,  much  can  be  done  to  prevent  them  sink¬ 
ing  into  that  still  lower  stage  where  almost  every  human  trace  is  ob¬ 
literated. 

“The  worst  cases  appreciate  kindness.  A  piece  of  tobacco,  a 
pinch  of  snuff,  a  tap  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  few  kind  words,  will 
raise  them  from  a  state  of  most  abject  despondency,  or  calm  them 
during  a  furious  paroxysm,  and  will  often  elicit  from  them  a  laugh 
or  a  jest. 

“  The  whole  number  of  patients  now  in  the  asylum  may  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  follows,  with  tolerable  correctness : 


Reasonable  hopes  of  recovery, .  16 

Very  doubtful, .  8 

Nearly  or  quite  hopeless, .  152 


176 

“  From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed  that  the  patients 
now  in  the  Asylum  are  mostly  incurable  cases,  and  we  wish  par¬ 
ticularly  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  time  will  very 
shortly  arrive  when  these  will  occupy  the  entire  Asylum,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  recent  and  curable  cases. 

“  With  regard  to  restraining  apparatus,  the  mitts  have  been  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  only  restraint  now  used  is  the  leather  body  strap, 
and  this  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  patient  from  injuring 
himself — never  for  the  purposee  of  preventing  him  from  injuring 
others.  The  less  restraining  apparatus  are  used,  the  more  vigilant 
and  watchful  do  the  attendants  become. 

“  In  the  almost  entire  disuse  of  restraint,  we  may  observe  that  no 
successful  suicide  has  taken  place,  and  no  serious  injury  has  at  any 
time  been  indicted  by  any  patient,  either  on  himself  or  on  others. 

“  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

‘ 4  Heat  is  supplied  by  meaus  of  seven  furnaces  placed  in  the  base¬ 
ment  story.  Hot-air  flues,  of  German  fire-brick,  distribute  the 
heated  air  to  different  parts  of  the  building;  the  same  apparatus,  in 
summer,  assist  in  keeping  up  a  system  of  very  complete  ventilation. 

“We  obtained  from  England  a  number  of  large  cast-iron  water- 
closest,  which  are  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  and 
which  we  have  found  to  be  far  superior  to  any  in  ordinary  use. 
They  are  capacious,  free  from  smell,  and  not  liable  to  be  put  out  of 
order  by  the  patients.  ” 


ARTICLE  III. 


ACCOUNT  OF  BETHLEHEM  HOSPITAL,  LONDON. 

Physicians. — Dr.  Monro,  Sir  A.  Morison. 

Surgeon. — W.  Lawrence,  Esq. 

Resident  Medical  Officer. — Dr.  W.  Wood. 

This  ancient  institution  (one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  oldest, 
asylum  for  lunatics  in  Europe)  was  founded  in  1247,  dur¬ 
ing  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  by  Simon  Fitzmary,  a  sheriff 
of  London,  at  Bishopsgate,  when  it  was  designated  the 
Priory  of  Bethlehem.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  houses,  the  property  was  seized  by  Henry  VIII, 
who,  in  1547,  granted  the  Priory,  with  all  its  revenues,  to 
the  corporation  of  London;  from  which  time  it  was  appro¬ 
priated  as  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  lunatics.  Owing  to  the 
limited  income  the  institution  possessed,  the  usefulness  of 
this  charity  was  necessarily  circumscribed,  until  the  year 
1675,  when,  bv  the  liberality  of  benevolent  individuals,  a 
splendid  building  was  erected  in  Moorfields  for  the  reception 
of  152  insane  patients.  Tradition  reports  that  the  design 
was  taken  from  the  Tuilleries,  which  so  incensed  the  4  4  grand 
monarque,”  Louis  XIV,  when  he  heard  his  regal  chateau 
had  been  made  the  model  of  a  madhouse  in  London,  that  he 
ordered  a  plan  of  St.  James’s  Palace  to  be  taken  for  offices 
of  the  meanest  nature.  Over  the  gates  of  the  old  hospital, 
constructed, in  Moorfields,  the  two  celebrated  statues  were 
placed  of  Melancholy  and  Raving  Madness,  sculptured  by 
Cains  Gabriel  Cibber,  the  father  of  Colley  Cibber,  the 
comedian ;  these  are  still  seen  in  the  vestibule  of  the  modern 
structure  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  Lambeth. 

Notwithstanding  the  addition  of  wings  to  the  original 
building  in  Moorfields,  it  was  found  inadequate  to  the  in- 
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creasing  claims  made  for  its  admission  within  its  walls ; 
hence,  in  1812,  the  first  stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid, 
to  contain  198  lunatics.  In  August,  1815,  the  new  hospital, 
being  completed,  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients ; 
nevertheless,  like  the  old  institution  in  the  city  of  London, 
it  was  soon  found  inadequate  for  the  wants  of  an  increasing 
population.  The  charity  having  now,  however,  ample 
funds  at  their  disposal,  the  governors  resolved  to  build  ad¬ 
ditional  dormitories  for  166  inmates;  these  were  accordingly 
commenced  in  July,  1838,  and  finished  about  two  years 
afterwards.  Although  the  accommodation  afforded  in  the 
new  hospital  was  thus  made  considerably  greater  than  pre¬ 
viously,  two  other  wings,  chiefly  for  convalescent  patients, 
were  added  in  1845;  whereby,  also,  a  better  classification  of 
the  lunatics  could  be  accomplished.  Along  with  these  ad¬ 
ditions,  the  central  dome,  which  now  towers  above  all  the 
neighboring  buildings,  was  erected,  to  serve  as  a  chapel  for 
patients  and  residents. 

In  consequence  of  the  various  additions  thus  made  to 
Bethlehem  Hospital,  the  institution  is  capable  of  accom¬ 
modating  450  inmates,  although  the  average  number  of 
patients  usually  under  treatment  seldom  exceeds  400,  in¬ 
cluding  the  criminal  and  the  incurable  lunatics. 

The  medical  staff  of  the  Hospital  consists  of  two  phy¬ 
sicians,  viz.,  Hr.  Monro  and  Sir  Alexander  Morison;  one 
surgeon,  Mr.  Lawrence ;  and  a  resident  medical  officer,  Dr. 
Wood,  who  alone  resides  on  the  premises.  Consequently, 
during  twenty- two  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  of  every 
day,  on  that  gentleman  rests  the  responsibility  of  super¬ 
intending  the  medical  treatment  ordered  by  his  superior 
officers  for  so  large  a  population ;  as  there  are  neither  house- 
surgeons  nor  resident  pupils,  as  in  many  foreign  lunatic 
asylums,  or  even  some  English  establishments. 

Bethlehem  is  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  mental  diseases, 
not  an  asylum  for  lunatics.  Although  a  limited  number 
of  incurable  insane  patients  now  reside  within  its  walls, 
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in  consequence  of  a  valuable  estate  in  Lincolnshire  having 
been  left  for  the  express  purpose  of  maintaining  in¬ 
curable  and  dangerous  lunatics,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  patients  under  treatment  are  recent  cases,  whose 
mental  malady  has  not  been  of  long  continuance;  and 
no  lunatic  is  admitted  who  has  continued  more  than  one 
year  insane.  In  consequence  of  this  regulation,  the  an¬ 
nual  number  of  admissions  is  generally  considerable; 
and  the  character  of  the  maladies  affecting  the  patients 
under  treatment  is  more  acute,  and  often  exhibits  very 
different  types  of  disease  from  those  usually  manifested  by 
the  inmates  of  county  lunatic  asylums. 

During  the  year  1850,  the  number  of  curable  lunatic 
patients  admitted  into  Bethlehem  Hospital  was  344,  of 
whom  135  were  males  and  209  females;  thus  giving  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  74  in  the  latter  sex,  or  54  per  hundred.  The 
number  of  patients  discharged  cured  during  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  amounted  to  197,  consisting  of  74  men  aud  123  women; 
being  at  the  rate  of  57  per  cent,  of  cures,  which  forms  a 
high  ratio,  and  is  considerably  beyond  the  amount  dis¬ 
charged  convalescent  in  previous  years.  Amongst  the  cura¬ 
ble  patients  the  number  of  deaths  was  31,  which  exceeded 
the  usual  average.  This  arose  chiefly  from  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  last  year  many  individuals  were  received  into 
the  house  almost  in  a  dying  state,  through  motives  of  char¬ 
ity.  Much  relief  was  thus  given  to  the  relatives  and  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  afflicted  sufferers,  as  well  as  comfort  to  the  pa¬ 
tients  themselves.  Besides  the  31  deaths  now  enumerated, 
four  incurable  and  six  criminal  lunatics  died  in  1850;  so 
that  forty-one  is  the  total  number  of  fatal  cases  during  the 
past  year. 

Speaking  generally,  13  of  the  total  deaths  were  classified 
as  the  immediate  consequence  of  disease  of  the  head  and 
nervous  system,  three  of  which  arose  from  general  paral¬ 
ysis.  This  fact  deserves  notice,  seeing  that  the  malady 
is  considered  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  England  than 
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on  the  continent,  especially  if  London  be  compared  with 
Paris.  Sixteen  patients  died  from  affections  of  the  thoracic 
organs,  of  whom  six  were  carried  off  by  phthisis,  and  three 
by  that  rare  form  of  disease,  (except  amongst  the  insane), 
gangrene  of  the  lungs.  Respecting  this  unusual  morbid 
change  of  structure  in  the  respiratory  organs,  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  mention,  that  the  three  instances  all  occurred 
in  male  patients ;  and  as  two  had  been  only  four  weeks  in 
the  hospital,  the  other  about  eight  months,  the  mental  dis¬ 
ease,  consequently,  had  not  likely  been  of  long  standing; 
whilst  neither  of  the  patients  were  old  men,  one  bein«;  45. 
another  41,  and  the  third  in  his  thirtieth  year.  Exhaustion 
is  reported  as  the  cause  of  death  in  nine  cases.  This  ex¬ 
pression  is  too  indefinite,  and  might,  we  think,  be  generally 
superseded  by  more  precise  phraseology  in  a  hospital  report 
regarding  disease  amongst  lunatics. 

Another  interesting  feature  connected  with  the  insane 
patients  admitted  during  the  last  year  into  Bethlehem  Hos¬ 
pital,  is  the  apparent  cause  which  produced  mental  disease. 
This  constitutes  an  important  subject  of  investigation  in  all 
complaints  but  especially  in  those  of  the  mind;  and  as 
minute  inquiries  are  always  made  respecting  the  above  point, 
when  patients  enter  this  institution,  much  curious  and  in¬ 
structive  information  is  often  obtained. 

As  it  would  be  incompatible  with  the  present  brief  sketch 
of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  to  enumerate  every  particular  cause 
producing  insanity  in  the  three  hundred  and  forty-four 
patients  admitted  during  the  year  1850,  a  short  summary, 
with  a  few  illustrations,  will  suffice  to  sliowT  the  chief  in¬ 
fluences  which  appeared  to  produce  the  attacks  of  mental 
alienation.  Speaking  generally,  one-half  of  the  cases,  in 

both  sexes,  were  ascertained  to  have  arisen  from  moral 

/ 

causes ;  anxiety  appearing  the  most  frequent  influence, 
twenty-six  women  and  twenty-two  men  being  so  classed. 
Grief  at  the  death  of  friends  was  reported  to  have  produced 
insanity  in  eighteen  females,  but  in  only  two  men.  Love 
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caused  madness  in  twelve  females,  but  not  a  single  instance 
occurred  amongst  the  male  patients ;  whilst  religion  was 
assigned  as  the  apparent  cause  of  mental  disease  in  eight 
women  and  in  six  men.  Various  other  moral  agents  might 
be  also  enumerated,  which,  however  instructive,  would  be 
tedious  to  particularize;  nevertheless,  one  or  two  curious 
examples  of  the  powerful  effect  often  produced  upon  weak 
human  minds  by  transitory  influences  may  be  mentioned,  as 
they  show  how  easily  the  mental  faculties  are  disordered, 
and  sometimes  even  completely  upset,  by  temporary  impres¬ 
sions,  doubtless  strongly  acting  at  the  time  upon  the  ner¬ 
vous  system  and  a  susceptible  constitution.  Thus,  two  men 
became  mad  from  the  fear  of  being  attacked  by  cholera, 
and  one  from  political  excitement.  Two  women,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  deprived  of  reason  from  living  with 
insane  persons ;  one  from  attending  a  singing  class ;  another 
female  lost  her  senses  from  terror  at  the  revolutionary  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Paris ;  whilst  a  fifth  became  insane  from  the 
excitement  of  travelling,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  railway. 

Amongst  the  physical  causes  producing  insanity,  intem¬ 
perance  was  reported  as  the  most  frequent,  especially  in  men, 
nine  cases  having  been  met  with  in  that  sex,  while  eight 
occurred  amongst  the  female  patients,  although  the  latter 
were  more  numerous.  Bodily  illness  produced  madness  in 
thirteen  women,  but  only  five  instances  occurred  amongst 
the  male  inmates.  Eight  cases  of  puerperal  insanity  were 
admitted,  and  three  arose  from  lactation,  four  from  change 
of  life,  two  from  uterine  disturbance,  and  one  female  was 
reported  to  have  gone  mad  from  her  recent  marriage. 
Again,  amongst  the  male  patients,  four  were  stated  to  have 
become  lunatics  from  solitary  sexual  excess,  three  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  a  hot  sun,  one  from  the  disappearance  of  an  ac¬ 
customed  eruption,  another  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of 
cholera,  whilst  one  poor  fellow  became  insane  from  severe 
sea-sickness.  Lastly  amongst  the  whole  135  male  lunatics 
admitted,  39  cases  were  ascertained  to  have  hereditary  ten- 
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dency  to  insanity,  which  makes  about  29  per  cent ;  whereas, 
amongst  the  209  female  patients,  67  exhibited  hereditary 
tendency  to  mania,  being  at  the  rate  of  32  per  cent,  on  the 
admissions ;  thus  proving  that  mental  diseases,  besides  being 
more  frequent  in  women,  are  likewise  transmitted  to  the 
offspring  in  a  higher  proportion  amongst  them  than  in  the 
opposite  sex. 

In  addition  to  the  above  summary  of  the  chief  causes 
which  apparently  produced  mental  alienation  in  the  various 
individuals  admitted  into  Bethlehem  Hospital,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  mention,  epsecially  as  the  frequently  severe 
character  of  the  cases  is  thereby  manifested,  that  more  than 
half  the  male  patients,  or  76  of  the  135  admitted,  were 
classed  as  violent  cases,  most  being  likewise  dangerous 
either  to  others  or  themselves.  Farther,  amongst  the  209 
female  lunatics  also  admitted  during  1850,  nearly  one-half, 
or  100,  were  enumerated  in  the  same  category,  of  whom 
90  were  decidedly  dangerous  lunatics.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
special  notice  that  58,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  male  pa¬ 
tients  received,  were  classed  as  suicidal,  of  whom  14  had 
actually  eudeavored  to  destroy  themselves  previous  to  their 
admission.  Again,  amongst  the  209  female  lunatics,  al¬ 
most  one-half,  or  103,  were  ascertained  to  be  suicidal  pa¬ 
tients  of  whom  28  had  attempted  suicide  prior  to  becoming 
inmates  of  this  establishment. 

The  above  interesting  facts  are  now  briefly  mentioned, 
not  only  to  show  the  forms  of  mental  disease  generally  met 
with  in  the  curable  wards  of  Bethlehem  Hospital,  but 
also  to  prove,  that,  unlike  most  public  receptacles  for 
lunatics,  particularly  county  asylums,  this  institution  is,  in 
great  part,  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  recent  cases 
of  insanity,  and  therefore  constitutes  a  hospital  for  the  cure 
of  insane  patients,  rather  than  a  refuge  for  the  hopeless 
victims  of  that  terrible  calamity.  Hence  those  who  have 
remained  more  than  one  year  within  its  walls  without  receiv¬ 
ing  benefit  are  then  discharged  as  uncured,  in  order  to  be 
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replaced  by  others  more  recently  attacked  with  insanity. 
Although  relatives  may  be  sometimes  inconvenienced  by 
having  their  afflicted  friends  thus  sent  home  before  they  are 
convalescent,  and  with  perhaps  slighter  hopes  of  improve¬ 
ment  than  existed  previous  to  admission,  it  ought  to  be  al¬ 
ways  remembered  that,  during  one  year  at  least,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  even  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  such  patients 
have  been  maintained  and  treated  gratuitously ;  and  although 
they  no  longer  receive  the  benefits  of  this  charity,  other 
fellow-creatures,  equally,  or  even  more  severely  afflicted, 
then  occupy  the  recently  evacuated  dormitories.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement  a  larger  number  of  lunatics  are  annually  received 
than  could  be  otherwise  admitted ;  and  in  this  wav  the 
utility  of  the  institution  becomes  more  extensively  diffused. 
As  every  English  county  now  has,  or  ought  to  possess,  an 
asylum  for  the  reception  of  its  luantic  poor,  the  regulations 
in  force  at  Bethlehem  Hospital  render  its  benefits  more  gen¬ 
erally  useful,  notwithstanding  instances  may  occasionally 
occur,  where  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  rules  may 
prove  inconvenient  to  individuals. 

Bethlehem  being  an  hospital  appropriated  chiefly  for  re¬ 
cent  cases  of  insanity,  whilst  the  criminal  and  incurable 
lunatic  patients  also  supply  numerous  illustrations  of  chronic 
and  protracted  instances  of  mental  disease,  supplies  an  ex¬ 
cellent  field  for  the  study  and  investigation  of  mania  in  every 
variety.  Until  recently,  medical  students  could  nowhere 
else  in  the  metropolis  obtain  clinical  instruction  and  practical 
knowledge  respecting  the  treatment  of  insanity,  except  at 
this  hospital.  But  even  here,  owing  to  the  very  high  fee 
charged  for  permission  to  attend  the  physicians,  and  as  only 
three  pupils  could  be  entered  at  the  same  period,  the  doors  of 
the  institution  became  almost  wholly  shut  to  the  general  body 
of  the  profession;  so  that  few  students,  excepting  those  spe¬ 
cially  intending  to  treat  mental  diseases,  were  induced  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  means  of  instruction  here  afforded  to  them. 

About  nine  years  ago,  Dr.  Webster,  then  a  governor  of  the 
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Hospital,  brought  the  subject  of  allowing  medical  pupils 
greater  facilities,  when  attending  in  the  wards  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  before  the  managing  authorities.  Considerable  discus¬ 
sion  ensued  upon  his  proposition,  which  it  now  seems  wholly 
unnecessary  to  detail.  Nevertheless,  the  agitation,  thus 
commenced,  ended  ultimately  in  throwing  open  the  portals 
of  this  large  charity  to  all  medical  students  who  might  feel 
anxious  to  obtain  knowledge  respecting  the  treatment  of  in¬ 
sanity,  and  to  witness  the  practice  of  the  physicians;  the 
admission  fee  for  each  term — extending  to  about  four  months 
— being  reduced  to  three  guineas;  whilst,  in  the  summer 
season,  clinical  lectures  are  given  by  one  of  the  medical 
officers.  During  last  year,  Dr.  Monro  lectured  to  the 
pupils,  of  whom  generally  about  ten  attended  regularly. 
In  the  ensuing  summer  term,  Sir  A.  Morison  will  probably 
undertake  that  duty,  as  he  did  during  1849.  Hence  no 
professional  person  can  complain  that  he  is  unable  to  learn 
the  nature,  symptoms,  treatment  and  pathology  of  mania; 
for  not  only  Bethlehem  Hospital,  but  St.  Luke’s,  and  the 
Hanwell  Asylum,  are  now  accessible  to  properly  qualified 
applicants. 

Notwithstanding  these  facilities  for  studying  insanity, 
the  numbers  likely  to  take  advantage  of  the  ample  oppor¬ 
tunities  at  present  available  will  not,  probably,  be  numer¬ 
ous,  until  the  lisensing  medical  corporations  require  from 
all  aspirants  for  their  honors  practical  proofs  that  they  are 
conversant  with  diseases  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the 
body.  Formerly  it  was  sometimes  said  to  be  useless  to  in¬ 
sist  on  candidates  for  diplomas  from  the  colleges  possessing 
any  knowledge  of  mental  diseases,  as  no  place  was  open  for 
obtaining  such  knowledge.  Now  others  even  assert  it  to 
be  necessary  to  enter  hospitals  for  the  insane,  as  the  colleges 
do  not  examine  on  insanity,  and  there  is  plenty  to  learn  be¬ 
sides.  Such  reasoning  may  be  agreeable  to  the  inactive 
student,  but  it  only  shows  the  necessity  which  exists  of  medi¬ 
cal  colleges  and  public  bodies  altering  their  system,  especi- 
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ally  in  reference  to  medical  officers  entering  the  army  and 
the  East  India  service.  Indeed,  a  rumor  prevails  that  an 
intention  exists  of  requiring  from  the  future  surgeons  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Honorable  Company,  a  certificate  of  having 
attended  at  a  public  lunatic  institution,  where  they  have 
had  proper  opportunities  of  acquiring  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  management  of  mental  diseases.  This  would  be  a 
very  judicious  proceeding;  and  however  necessary  for  those 
filling  military  medical  appointments,  it  is  still  more  essen¬ 
tial  for  civil  practitioners;  especially  as  they  are  liable,  at 
any  time,  to  be  called  upon  to  attend  cases  of  madness,  and 
sometimes  on  an  emergency ;  which  duty  they  should  be  as 
much  qualified  to  undertake  as  to  treat  any  severe  attack  of 
fever,  an  accident,  or  accouchement.  Besides  this,  if  both 
legally  and  medically  conversant  with  the  subject  of  insan¬ 
ity,  the  physician  or  surgeon  would  be  then  fully  prepared 
to  enter  courts  of  justice,  when  called  as  a  witness  in  cases 
de  lunatico  inquirendo.  He  would  then  be  able  both  to 
speak  confidently  as  well  as  scientifically  respecting  the 
symptoms  and  condition  of  the  individual  under  investiga¬ 
tion,  instead  of  being  sometime  brow-beaten  by  astute  bar¬ 
risters,  who  even  consider  it  a  great  triumph  if  they  can 
invalidate  the  evidence  of  “doctors,”  by  making  them  give 
obscure  answers  to  difficult  questions,  and  so  puzzle  the 
court  and  jury  through  mystifications.  This  an  experienced 
practitioner  ought  to  be  fully  qualified  to  clear  up  or  ex¬ 
plain,  with  credit  to  himself  and  with  advantage  to  the 
afflicted  lunatic. 

Elaborate  and  varied  statistical  data  are  annually  pre¬ 
pared,  containing  many  instructive  particulars  respecting 
the  curable  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year. — 
These  tables  were  commenced,  in  their  present  form,  in 
1843,  by  Dr.  Webster,  who  arranged  the  plan  adopted, 
and  compiled  the  different  returns  for  that  and  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  year,  when  they  were  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
governors,  along  with  the  report  of  the  general  eom- 
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mittee  of  management.  Exactly  parallel  statements  have 
been  drawn  up  regularly  ever  since  they  were  commenced, 
more  recently  by  the  resident  medical  officer,  Dr.  Wood, 
and  these  are  now  distributed  to  the  governors  along  with 
the  physicians’  annual  report. — As  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  different  subjects  embraced  in  these  official 
documents,  amounting  to  thirty-five  in  number,  the  reader 
need  be  only  informed  that  they  contain,  among  other 
particulars,  the  condition  of  the  inmates  admitted,  their 
former  occupations,  the  assigned  causes  of  their  disease, 
and  whether  dangerous,  violent,  or  suicidal  patients.  The 
symptoms  and  treatment,  also  the  apparent  cause  of  death, 
the  numbers  discharged  uncured,  or  sent  home  convales¬ 
cent,  are  carefully  recorded.  The  influence  which  age; 
season  of  the  year,  duration  of  the  attack  previous  to 
admission,  the  patient’s  domestic  condition,  degree  of  edu¬ 
cation,  nativity,  and  religious  persuasion  have  exercised 
upon  the  disease  are  likewise  registered,  besides  other  data 
of  much  value  to  the  student  and  medical  practitioner.  As 
these  tables  have  now  been  continued,  on  the  same  model, 
for  eight  consecutive  years,  and  already  from  a  large  col¬ 
lection  of  important  information,  they  will  every  day  become 
of  greater  value  to  psychologists. — London  Journal  of 
Medicine. 


ARTICLE  IV. 


TRIAL  OF  CART.  JOHN  WINDSOR  FOR  THE 
MURDER  OF  HIS  WIFE,  before  the  Court  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer ,  held  at  Georgetown ,  Delaware ,  June 
25th,  1851 ,  before  his  Honor ,  Chief  Justice  Booth; 
Harrington  and  Wootton,  Associates. 

( From  an  authentic  source.  *) 

As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  criminal  capacity,  and 
illustrating  the  importance  of  clear,  tangible,  medico-legal 
rules  being  presented  to  a  jury,  where  insanity  enters  as  a 
plea  for  crime,  no  case  on  the  records  of  the  past  can  be  of 
greater  interest  than  the  present. 

While  crime  should  not  be  encouraged  by  spreading  its 
details  before  the  public  mind,  or  inviting  to  it  by  the  hope 
of  refuge  in  lenient  laws,  yet  common  humanity  demands  a 
fair  exposition,  and  where  it  is  even  supposed  to  be  the  off¬ 
spring  of  disease,  not  only  patient  and  close  investigation, 
but  equally  a  just  construction  and  administration  of  law, 
and  the  benefit  of  that  benevolent  provision,  that  when 
there  is  a  doubt,  it  should  go  to  the  advantage  of  the  prisoner. 

The  evidence  and  melancholy  issue  of  this  unfortunate 
case  will  offer  the  apology  for  its  present  publication.  The 
testimony  will  be  abridged  as  far  as  consistent  with  a  full 
development  of  the  facts. 

John  Windsor  was  a  resident  of  Sussex  County,  Del.,  a 
farmer  and  merchant  in  good  circumstances  and  respectable 
standing. 

The  murder  was  committed  May  2,  1850 ;  tried  by  special 
Court,  June  10,  1851,  before  Chief  Justice  Booth,  Judges 

*  “  The  notes  of  the  case  were  furnished  for  publication  by  Judge  Harring¬ 
ton,  and  I  believe  are  correct.”— Extract  from  a  letter  from  A.  H.  Robin¬ 
son,  Esq.,  in  answer  to  the  question,  “What  is  the  ‘authentic  source?’  G. 
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Harrinton,  Milligan  and  Wootten.  Defence  by  Messrs. 
Robinson,  Bayard,  Houston  and  David  Paul  Brown,  of 
Philadelphia.  On  behalf  of  the  State  by  Attorney-General 
Saulsbury,  assisted  by  Mr.  Cullen.  On  arraignment,  prison¬ 
er  pleaded  “Wot  Guilty.’''  After  64  challenges  for  cause 
and  15  pre-emptory  challenges  a  jury  was  empanelled.  The 
case  was  opened  by  the  Att’y-General,  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  defence  of  insanity,  which  4 4  must  go  to  the  extent  of 
establishing  incapacity  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong.  ” 

The  plea  of  insanity  was  admitted  by  the  Court,  and 
evidence  offered  to  prove — first,  hereditary  predisposition ; 
secondly,  an  unsound  mind  of  many  years’  standing ;  thirdly, 
that  prisoner  was  laboring  under  delusions  and  actually 
insane  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime. 

It  also  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  prisoner  at  the 
time  was  70  years  old  and  his  wife  23  or  24.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  witnesses  proved  the  murder,  and  the  judge  re¬ 
marked,  in  his  charge,  44it  may  be  assumed,  for  it  is 
not  denied.1’  Yet  we  give  the  testimony  of  two  of  the 
witnesses  in  full,  in  order  to  show  the  manner  of  the  deed. 

James  Stuart,  sworn. — On  Thursday  morning’,  May  2nd,  1850, 
about  7  o’clock,  I  heard  from  my  wife  that  Captain  AVindsor  had 
shot  his  wife.  I  ran  over  to  his  house  and  saw  him  standing  in  the 
yard  with  a  gun  in  his  hand;  he  was  pointing  it  at  a  man  who  was 
passing.  He  said,  ‘AYliere  is  the  d — d  son  of  a  b — h?’  I  said, 
“Captain,  what’s  the  mater?”  He  said,  T  have  shot  my  wife;  go  up 
stairs  and  see  her  if  you  chose.  ’  I  went  up  and  saw  her  lying  on  the 
floor  very  pale ;  a  child,  eighteen  months  old,  sitting  by  her  crying. 
I  spoke  to  her,  and  she  opened  her  eyes  with  expression  of  gladness, 
begged  me  to  carry  her  down  stairs,  as  she  should  die  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  said  that  her  husband  had  shot  her.  She  said  she  was 
in  the  loom  weaving  for  him,  and  he  came  into  the  room,  presented  a 
pistol  and  told  her  she  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  that  he  was 
going  to  shoot  her,  that  she  fled  and  got  where  she  then  was,  and  he 
shot  her.  I  went  down  stairs ;  found  the  prisoner  in  his  store ;  he 
refused  to  let  me  come  in ;  I  pushed  the  door  open,  and  found  him 
still  standing  with  the  gun  in  his  hands ;  I  demanded  the  gun  and 
he  refused  to  give  it  up,  and  I  took  hold  of  it  to  take  it  away,  when 
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I  smelt  laudanum,  and  said  to  him,  “You  old  dog,  you  are  not 
satisfied  to  kill  one,  but  have  been  killing  yourself!”  He  suffered 
me  to  take  the  gun  and  asked  me  not  to  shoot  him.  He  said  he  had 
taken  a  half  a  gill  of  laudanum  and  would  soon  be  dead ;  that  he  had 
intended  to  kill  Joseph  Osborne,  then  his  wife,  and  Alexander 
Elligood  and  Milford  Saunders,  (negro,)  if  they  interfered  with  him. 
He  told  me  a  long  story  of  his  grievances;  mentioned  this  letter; 
asked  me  to  correct  the  spelling  and  grammar,  (without  altering  the 
sense,)  and  to  have  it  published  at  his  expense;  told  me  to  go  to  the 
desk  and  to  get  money  to  pay  for  the  publication ;  he  handed  me  the 
key,  and  gave  me  also  a  list  of  judgments.  The  laudanum  soon 
began  to  operate  upon  him ;  but  before  this  he  told  me  he  did  shoot 
her — and  shot  to  kill  her.  Before  she  died  she  sent  for  him,  and  he 
went  up  to  her.  She  desired  to  be  lifted  in  her  bed,  and  said  to  him, 
“Take  care  of  the  children;  you  have  said  they  were  not  yours;  I 
have  but  a  few  minutes  to  live ;  before  God  and  on  my  dying  bed, 
they  are  yours,  and  I  want  you  to  do  a  father’s  part  by  them.”  She 
called  him  to  look  at  her  wound,  and  he  began  to  cry,  and  said  he 
would  not  have  done  it  for  a  thousand  worlds,  and  then  left  the  room. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  prisoner  said  he  had  intended  this  for 
sometime ;  he  gave  as  the  reason  for  taking  the  laudanum,  that  he 
didn’t  mean  to  be  hung;  that  he  would  not  be  made  a  public 
example.  He  walked  about  violently  until  he  became  weak,  and 
sat  down,  and  then  fell.  He  asked  me  for  more  laudanum.  I  said  I 
had  a  small  quantity  at  home — enough  to  fix  him  off.  He  begged 
Dr.  Fisher  for  poison.  Mrs.  Windsor  died  about  3  o’clock  that 
afternoon. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

“I  have  set  down  in  great  distress,  both  in  body  and  mind,  to 
think  I  married  a  woman  that  I  love,  and  in  four  weeks  after  I 
married  her  she  should  commence  a  criminal  correspondence  with 
such  a  worthless  man  as  Joseph  Osborne,  that  has  a  wife  and  five 
children;  that  took  the  money  out  of  the  store,  by  little  at  a  time, 
and  gave  it  to  him,  and  I  could  not  leave  the  house,  if  I  only  staid 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  come  in  I  would  catch  him  in  the  house, 
or  just  going  away.  On  the  14th  of  April,  1847,  I  come  to  the 
house  and  found  it  fastened  up ;  I  thumped  at  the  door  and  called 
quite  loud;  received  no  answer;  walked  round  the  house  to  t’  other 
door;  Osborne  was  just  stepping  out  at  the  door;  I  walked  in; 
found  Nancy  very  much  confused;  asked  her  how  the  door  come 
fast ;  she  denied  it ;  I  told  her  she  and  Osborne  was  shut  up  together ; 
she  denied  it.  On  the  2nd  of  Aprii  I  ordered  him  not  to  come  to 
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my  house  any  more ;  after  that  she  would  meet  him  out  at  the  stable, 
the  old  cooper  shop ;  behind  the  smoke  house  of  nights  you  might 
see  where  they  stood  and  their  tracks  where  they  met.  I  found  that 
I  lost  or  missed  twelve  dollars  sixty  cents  that  she  took  and  give 
him ;  I  don’t  know  how  much  more ;  and  from  30  to  50  lbs.  of  pork 
at  one  time,  to  Elligood,  a  family  that  kept  a  watch  for  them  and 
carried  news  to  each  other  privately.  He  had  Milford  Saunders 
employed  to  conjure  for  them;  also  Alexander  Elligood  and  daughter, 
they  furnished  her  with  some  poison  stuff  that  she  would  put  on  my 
clothes  and  head,  that  would  almost  distract  me ;  I  had  to  hire  mv 
washing  from  home  and  quit  sleeping  with  her  to  keep  from  filling 
my  clothes  full  in  bed.  The  life  she  leads  me,  I  cannot  describe  it. 
Her  children  are  not  mine, — Joseph  Osborne  is  the  father  of  them 
both,  and  she  is  now  with  child  by  him.  *  *  *  *  * 

If  she  should  live,  if  it  could  be  so,  I  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
proof  of  all  that  I  have  said  concerning  the  life  that  she  and  that 
man  has  led  me.  I  believe  there  is  persons  that  know  of  their 
criminal  correspondence,  but  they  keep  it  from  me ;  they  may  come 
out  after  I  am  gone ;  if  not,  the  2  children  will  speak  for  themselves, 
their  favor  will  be  as  good  proof  as  those  acquainted  with  him  and 
the  family  will  want.  I  don’t  know,  according  to  the  marriage 
contract  and  my  will,  whether  my  estate  will  have  them  to  raise  up 
to  seven  years  old;  if  the  law  should  compel  my  administrator  to 
raise  them  two  illegitimate  children  to  that  age,  I  wish  him  or  the 
county  to  put  them  to  good  masters,  as  I  disown  them  as  being 
children  of  mine.  If  they  were,  it  would  be  a  great  consolation  to 
think  my  labor  and  industry  should  go  to  my  offspring.  What  I 
have  here  wrote  is  the  truth,  the  Lord  is  my  Judge,  and  I  wish  it 
published  to  the  world,  as  it  may  be  of  service  to  some  people.  The 
Great  Jehovah,  I  hope,  will  pardon  me  for  what  may  hereafter  take 
place.  If  it  should  be  printed,  I  hope  it  may  be  put  in  good  form, 
and  correct  bad  spelling.  J ohn  W indsor. 

Wrote  May  1,  1850,  Endorsed,  I  hope  some  friend  of  mine  may 
have  this  made  puplic.  John  Windsor. 

Examination  of  James  Stuart,  continued. — Some  days  before  this, 
Windsor  had  called  on  me  and  told  me  of  his  wife’s  infidelity  with 
Osborne ;  showed  me  some  tracks  as  the  evidence  of  it.  I  thought 
they  were  his  own  tracks  and  his  children’s.  He  seemed  to  be 
serious.  On  another  occasion,  he  complained  to  me  that  his  wife 
had  thrown  poison  on  his  head,  and  combed  dandruff  out  to  show 
that  it  was  true.  He  said  his  head  was  all  on  fire.  While  in  the 
store  “he  talked  about  Osborne  and  his  wife’s  adultery;  about  her 
blowing  hot  stuff  on  him ;  prayed  for  forgiveness. 
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James  Downing,  sworn. — Was  sent  for  to  go  to  tlie  prisoner’s  soon 
after  he  had  shot  his  wife.  I  found  him  in  the  store  walking  about, 
much  excited,  sweating  freely,  but  in  other  respects  much  as  usual ; 
he  held  out  his  hand  to  me  and  said,  “  O !  Mr.  Downing,  I  have  shot 
my  wife!”  He  then  said  that  he  had  taken  his  gun  that  morning  to 
shoot  Joe  Osborne,  but  missed  him;  that  Rollins,  or  some  one,  gave 
Osborne  notice  by  a  sign ;  that  he  returned,  put  away  his  gun,  took 
a  pistol  and  bowie  knife,  intending  to  kill  his  wife  with  the  bowie 
knife ;  that  he  went  up  into  the  garret,  where  his  wife  was  weaving, 
and  said  to  her,  “ Nancy,  you  are  going  to  die,  your  time  is  short;” 
she  said,  “Yes  Capt.  Windsor,  we  are  all  to  die,  and  our  time  is 
short.”  He  said  he  then  went  down  stairs  and  got  his  best  pistol — 
the  one  that  was  surest  of  tire,  and  went  up  again  and  said  to  his 
wife,  “Nancy,  I  have  often  told  you  that  you  would  tremble  at  my 
appearance ;”  that  she  ran  out  of  the  room  and  halloo’d  ‘Murder !’ 
that  as  she  ran  there  was  a  line  hanging  across  the  room  with  some 
bags  hanging  on  it,  and  as  she  raised  her  arm  to  fend  the  bags  from 
her  head,  he  tired  and  she  fell ;  that  he  walked  down  stairs,  went 
into  the  store  and  took  from  half  a  gill  to  a  gill  of  laudanum.  He 
said  lie  should  not  live  twenty  minutes,  he  was  certain,  from  the 
effects  of  the  laudanum.  He  then  said  he'  went  with  the  intention 
of  killing  Osborne  that  morning ;  that  then  he  intended  to  kill  his 
wife,  and  then  destroy  himself  with  laudanum.  He  said  there  was 
five  or  six  he  should  like  to  kill,  and  he  would  then  be  satisfied, 
viz.,  Milford.  Saunders,  Aleck,  Elligood,  Aleck’s  daughter,  Joseph 
Osborne,  his  wife  and  himself.  He  then  showed  me  where  his  ke}^ 
was,  said  he  should  be  here  but  a  very  little  time,  as  the  medicine 
was  operating ;  told  me  to  take  care  of  that  key  and  his  papers  until 
John  Windsor  came;  by  this  time  he  became  very  sick,  and,  making 
an  attempt  to  sit  down,  he  fell  upon  the  floor.  [Testimony  materi¬ 
ally  same  as  Stuart’s.  ] . When  I  first  went  in,  he  said  he  had 

had  it  in  contemplation  for  six  months  to  do  this  act,  but  he  wanted 
to  kill  Joe  Osborne  first.  He  had  told  me  before  that  he  expected 
to  kill  Osborne  some  time.  I  told  him  he  ought  not  to  harbor  such 
things  in  his  mind.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  would  be  the 
consequence  if  he  did  such  an  act; — he  said,  yes,  he  knew  what 
would  be  the  consequence ;  he  never  intended  to  go  to  the  gallows ; 
that  if  he  should  do  such  an  act,  he  would  take  his  own  life,  or 
destroy  himself. 

Prisoner  was  jealous  of  Osborne.  He  often  told  me  that  his  wife 
and  Osborne  were  too  intimate.  He  could  find  no  particular  reasons, 
but  he  had  seen  them  look  at  each  other  and  smile ;  that  he  had  seen 
tracks  about  the  smoke-house,  &c.  I  reasoned  with  him  against  it, 
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but  without  effect.  He  thought  I  was  unreasonable  not  to  believe 
it.  These  conversations  were  before  as  well  as  after  the  birth  of  his 
second  child.  He  talked  with  me  about  blowing  poison  on  him. 
This  was  before  his  wife  came  back  from  her  father’s.  He  said  he 
had  got  Milford  Saunders  to  conjure  for  him  to  get  his  wife  back, 
but  he  couldn’t  succeed,  and  they  then  turned  it  on  him  to  poison  him. 
He  thought  they  had  something  they  threw  on  him,  that  made  him 
burn ;  I  told  him  such  things  could  not  be.  He  said  Dr.  Oram  said 
it  could,  and  they  could  throw  it  at  some  distance.  He  implicated 
Aleck  Elligood,  also  his  daughter,  and  an  old  black  woman  who 
came  to  his  store  to  get  whiskej^,  and,  while  he  was  drawing  it, 
threw  some  on  him.  He  said  his  wife  threw  some  on  him  whilst 
riding  in  a  carriage  shortly  before  this ;  that  she  blew  it  out  of  her 
mouth ;  that  he  felt  it  at  once,  and  his  mare  did  too ; — it  made  the 
mare  start  to  run.  I  have  known  him  to  wash  his  own  shirts  and 
hang  them  out  to  dry,  for  fear  some  one  would  put  the  “hot  stuff” 
on  them.  There  were  augur-holes  bored  through  all  the  partitions 
to  see  from  one  room  to  another,  and  out  doors.  He  said  the  hot 
stuff  affected  his  nose  and  head  and  would  go  all  through  him,  and 
then  wear  off.  He  often  talked  tome  about  conjuration; — he  be¬ 
lieved  in  it  a  good  deal. 

1st.  As  to  hereditary  predisposition : 

N.  Adams,  sworn. — (Prisoner’s  half  brother.)  Don’t  know  that  I 
ever  heard  my  mother  speak  of  her  father’s  insanity.  She  said  he 
would  often  get  up  in  the  night  and  ride  about  on  horseback  with¬ 
out  a  known  object.  A  servant  followed  him. 

James  Anderson,  sworn. — A  nephew  of  prisoner’s  has  been  con¬ 
fined  in  the  almshouse  of  this  county  since  1827.  Is  a  confirmed 
madman,  kept  in  the  cells. 

No  further  testimony  on  this  point. 

2d.  As  to  his  previous  unsoundness  of  mind. 

Elisha  Evans,  sworn. — Has  known  the  prisoner  since  1831  intim¬ 
ately  ;  dealt  with  him ;  sometimes  he  would  stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor  and  look  up,  paying  no  attention  to  me;  I  would  call  him  and 
get  no  answer;  he  didn’t  seem  to  be  in  his  right  mind;  at  other 
times,  and  generally,  he  would  wait  on  me  at  once. 

James  Anderson,  Esg.,  sicorn. — Has  known  the  prisoner  well  for  50 
years.  Has  not  considered  him  of  sound  mind  for  fifteen  years. 
He  has  been  in  the  habit  of  imagining  things  for  the  last  fifteen 
years.  Prisoner  sent  sixteen  miles  for  me  in  1841  or  ’2.  He  said 
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there  was  an  abscess  within  him.  Made  a  will,  and  left  me  executor. 
I  couldn’t  see  that  anything  ailed  him,  and  paid  no  attention  to  him. 
After  his  second  marriage  he  complained  of  his  misfortunes ;  said  he 
had  married  a  prostitute,  and  wished  me  to  inquire  about  her. 
Told  me  about  the  Osborne  affair. 

Jacob  Wright,  sworn. — Went  with  Captain  Windsor  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  between  1825  and  ’28,  to  consult  Dr.  Physick  about  what  he 
called  a  cancer  wart  on  his  nose.  Dr.  Physick  asked  him  if  he  didn’t 
rub  it  a  good  deal.  He  said,  yes.  The  doctor  said,  That’s  what  ails 
you ;  let  your  nose  alone  and  it  will  get  well. 

Kendall  M.  Lewis,  sworn. — Have  known  prisoner  for  fifty  years. 
He  believed  in  witchcraft.  More  than  thirty  years  ago  I  saw  him 
attempting  to  destroy  a  witch  by  piercing  a  picture  with  a  marline- 
spike. 

Isaac  W.  Stevenson,  sworn. — Two  years  ago  prisoner  visited  me  in 
Wilmington;  he  had  come  to  see  a  fortune-teller  or  conjurer,  to  in¬ 
quire  if  these  were  his  children. 

3d.  As  to  the  insane  state  of  the  prisoner : 

Janies  D.  Stuart,  sworn. — In  December,  1849,  I  went  to  Captain 
Windsor’s;  he  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  with  a  long 
knife  in  his  hand,  swearing ;  his  wife  was  crying.  She  exclaimed 
she  was  glad  I  had  come,  for  I  was  the  first  one  who  had  caught  him ; 
that  he  had  twice  attempted  to  murder  her,  and  was  then  threaten¬ 
ing  to  take  her  life.  He  admitted  it.  ....  He  said,  I  call  you  to 
witness  that  if  she  is  killed  about  this  house,  I’ll  be  the  one  who  does 
it,  and  this  will  happen  if  she  ever  gets  in  the  family  way  again.  .  . 
There  was  a  few  words  said  about  her  keeping  company  with 
Osborne.  .  .  .  This  was  after  the  birth  of  their  second  child. 

William  Rollins,  sworn. — On  the  morning  of  May  2d,  Captain 
Windsor  came  to  my  store  with  a  gun  in  his  hand.  He  was  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  effect  of  the  dust  or  poison  they  threw  on  him.  After 
breakfast  I  went  down  to  the  saw -mill;  Osborne  came  there;  I  told 
him  I  was  alarmed  at  Windsor’s  appearance,  but  didn’t  know  what 
his  intentions  were.  I  went  back  to  the  store ;  Windsor  was  there  at 
the  granary  talking  with  my  brother  John.  He  returned  to  the  store, 
and  said  he  had  never  said  he  would  shoot  Osborne,  but  only,  if  he 
ever  caught  him  and  his  wife  together  he  would  kill  him.  I  told  him 
I  had  never  heard  him  say  so.  He  then  said  if  anything  serious 
should  happen,  he  did  not  want  his  friends  to  disturb  him,  for  he  was 
not  going  to  flee  his  country.  I  then  made  an  excuse  to  go  out,  and 
told  my  brother  to  go  tell  Osborne  to  keep  out  of  the  way.  I  saw 
Osborne  coming  down  the  street,  and  motioned  him  to  turn  aside. 
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Windsor  asked  me  if  I  did  not  make  him  a  sign — said  Osborne  turned 
back  suddenly.  I  said,  “  No,  sir.”  He  then  went  home. 

Cross-examined. — When  Captain  Windsor  came  in  the  store  there 
was  something  about  his  appearance  which  alarmed  me.  (Reports 
circumstances  connected  with  the  murder.)  Told  me  that  his  wife 
and  others  were  preparing  “poison  stuff”  to  put  on  him. 
Showed  me  tracks,  and  the  grape-house  that  had  been  shoved  over 
as  evidence  of  criminal  intercourse ;  said  they  chose  this  place  because 
they  could  see  him  from  there  when  in  his  room. 

John  M.  Rollins,  sworn. — On  the  morning  of  May  2d,  Windsor 
came  to  me  at  the  granary.  Began  the  conversation  about  corn  and 
potatoes.  He  then  said  they  so  bedeviled  him  by  throwing  poison  on 
him  that  he  cared  little  about  planting  pptatoes  or  anything  else. 
He  saw  Osborne,  and  said,  “I  wonder  where  Joe  Osborne  has  been?” 
I  said  I  had  seen  him  go  towards  the  fishery.  While  he  was  there  he 
measured  the  load  in  his  gun  and  said  it  was  small,  but  that  she  was 
loaded  with  buckshot.  Soon  after  heard  of  his  having  shot  his  wife ; 
saw  her.  (Proves  dying  declarations  of  wife.)  I  saw  Windsor  in 
his  parlor ;  asked  him  why  he  did  not  tell  me  he  was  going  to  do  this. 
He  said  it  was  his  intention  to  tell  me,  but  I  did  not  afford  the  op¬ 
portunity.  Showed  me  tracks,  &c.  I  didn’t  believe  these  were 
evidences  of  what  he  wished  to  prove. 

Margaret  Downing,  sworn. — (Proves  occurrences  concerned  imme¬ 
diately  with  murder.)  Windsor  was  brought  up  stairs  and  sat  down 
by  his  wife.  She  told  him  to  go  and  repent  for  all  he  had  done,  if 
the  Lord  would  forgive  him  she  would.  She  afterwards  said  her 
“poor,  dear  husband  had  been  her  cruel  murderer,  and  it  was  all  for 
nothing.”  As  Windsor  came  up  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  “Mrs. 
Downing,  I  am  ashamed  of  what  I  have  done,”  and  he  repeated  this 
when  he  -went  down.  She  said  to  him,  “You  have  often  said  the 
children  are  not  yours; — but,  as  there  is  a  just  God  in  heaven,  they 
are  yours,  and  I  wish  you  to  do  a  father’s  part  by  them.  ”  His  reply 
was,  “That  it  was  too  late,  for  he  could  do  nothing  for  them,  nor 
she  either.  ”  She  insisted  I  should  show  Windsor  the  wound ;  I  called 
him  to  look  at  it,  but  he  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  do  so.  She  was 
conscious  that  she  would  soon  die.  She  did  not  say  she  saw  a  knife. 
She  said  that  in  his  ill  humor  he  would  threaten  to  hurt  her ;  but  in 
good  humor,  he  would  tell  her  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  him.  She 
died  in  my  arms. 

Cross-examined. — Heard  Windsor  speak  of  the  “poison  stuff.” 
He  came  to  our  house  about  three  weeks  before  with  his  clothes  to 
be  washed ;  asked  me  to  soak  them  well  and  get  the  poison  out.  .  .  . 
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He  came  for  them  and  asked  me  to  wash  more.  Said  his  family  put 
poison  on  them.  .  .  .  Said  the  clothes  burnt  him.  1 

Angelina  Gulleney,  sworn. — Heard  the  report  of  the  pistol,  and 

went  down  to  Capt.  Windsor’s . I  said,  “I  would  have  got 

out  of  his  way she  said,  “I  had  confidence  in  him  to  the  very  last. 

I  started  to  run,  and  he  said,  ‘You  need  not,  for  I  will  kill  you.’  ” 

Cross-examined. — Windsor  came  to  get  board  with  us  the  winter 
before  this ;  he  thought  he  would  be  better  off  if  he  boarded  from 
home.  Heard  him  speak  of  the  poison — once  of  poison  in  the  butter. 

Leah  Rollins,  sworn. — Saw  Capt.  Windsor  going  to  his  house  with 
a  gun ;  heard  the  report  and  gave  the  alarm ;  .  .  .  went  in,  and  saw 
Mrs.  Windsor . She  said  she  was  suffering  for  too  great  con¬ 

fidence  in  her  “poor  dear  husband.”  She  desired  them  not  to  hurt 
him,  nor  remove  him  from  the  house.  She  wished  him  to  remain 
quiet  the  short  time  he  had  to  live ;  and  she  could  forgive  him,  if 
the  Lord  would.  She  desired  me  to  ask  her  husband  to  come  up 
and  see  her,  and  to  bring  her  children. 

Cross-examined. — Heard  Windsor  say  that  poison  had  been  put  on 
his  clothes:  this  was  nine  months  before.  Said  also  that  he  was 
poisoned  by  dust  thrown  on  his  clothes — once  under  his  pillow,  by 
his  wife.  He  said  it  produced  a  burning  of  his  nose.  Have  seen 
him  whipping  clothes  with  a  yard  stick. 

Edward  WiUey,  affirmed. — [Testimony  same  as  James  Stuart.] 

Cross-examined — When  his  wife  was  about  dying  his  manner 
changed,  and  he  began  to  grieve.  Heard  Windsor  say  he  had  poison 
blown  on  him ;  that  it  would  burn  his  head ;  that  there  were  people 
who  could  blow  it  across  the  street.  He  spoke  of  Osborne  as  the 
main  cause  of  this  act.  Spoke  of  tracks,  &c. 

James  Laid  ess,  sworn. — He  went  down  to  the  store  intending  to 
kill  Osborne,  if  he  met  with  him  there ;  that  while  standing  in  the 
porch  of  Rollins’  store,  he  saw  Osborne  coming  down  the  street; 
that  he  stepped  out  on  the  street  and  prepared  himself  to  shoot 
•him;  that  Osborne  did  not  come  near  enough;  that  he  then 
thought  Osborne  would  go  to  Elligood’s  shop,  and  he  went  there 
intending  to  shoot  him;  not  finding  him  there,  he  placed  him¬ 
self  near  the  mill-dam,  supposing  Osborne  might  pass  there;  but 

he  did  not  come . Said  his  wife,  Osborne  and  others  had 

prepared  poison  for  him,  and  put  on  him  and  his  clothes,  it  v 
produced  heat,  burning  and  smarting  in  his  head,  face  and  hands. 

He  had  also  frequently  seen  where  they  had  been  together,  and  some¬ 
times  seen  them  together.  .  .  .  Wife  had  left  his  bed  at  night  and 
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gone  out  to  meet  Osborne  ....  poison  often  thrown  upon  him  by  his 
wife.  One  day  at  work  out  doors,  well  enough,  had  occasion  to  go 
to  the  store  for  nails,  wife  come  in  put  poison  on  him  and  he  could 
not  rest  afterwards.  Spoke  to  me  of  Osborne,  and  his  wife,  several 
times  before  this,  and  about  the  poison  in  the  same  strain.  Thought 
their  intention  was  to  destroy  him  . .  .  believed  they  had  a  way  of  blow¬ 
ing  poison  on  him ;  that  it  set  his  head  all  on  lire  and  his  face  to  burn¬ 
ing.  Coming  home  from  a  visit  to  her  father’s,  horse  frightened, 
he  said,  “Nancy,  child,  if  you  do  not  quit  blowing  this  poison  on 
me,  the  horse  will  run  away  and  kill  you,  me,  and  the  children ;  the 
liorse  has  got  the  scent  of  this  poison  you  are  blowing  on  me,  and  is 
frightened ;”  .  .  .  told  me  all  about  the  tracks ;  ...  he  had  nailed  all  the 
lower  window's  and  doors  to  prevent  Osborne’s  getting  in,  and  pre¬ 
pared  a  peeping  place  to  watch  them  .  .  .  These  were  his  conversa¬ 
tions  generally,  for  some  time  before  his  wife’s  death.  Sent  clothes 
to  be  washed ;  was  not  as  industrious  as  he  used  to  be ;  took  much  of 
his  time  in  talking  of  his  ill  treatment. 

James  Downing,  again. — About  two  weeks  before  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  draw  some  pictures  and  shoot  at 
them ;  that  it  w'as  about  the  change  of  the  moon,  and  that  was  about 
the  time  to  shoot  at  pictures  of  witches ;  he  told  me  he  was  going  into 
his  shop  loft,  where  he  could  be  private,  and  desired  me  to  let  him 
know  if  any  customer  came.  One  came  and  he  waited  on  him,  and 
then  went  back  to  the  loft.  He  wras again  interrupted  by  a  custom¬ 
er,  and  the  next  I  saw  of  him  he  had  a  gun  and  a  bible,  and  was  go¬ 
ing  to  his  stables.  I  soon  heard  the  report  of  a  gun.  He  then  went 
to  his  smoke  house  and  burnt  the  pictures  which  he  had  shot ;  rolled 
up  the  ashes  and  wrapped  them  in  paper,  and  asked  me  to  go  and 
throw  it  into  a  running  brook.  I  objected,  but  he  said  as  I  was 
working  for  him  the  lost  time  would  be  at  his  expense.  I  told  him 
this  was  anew  feature  in  the  mode  of  shooting  witches;  1  had  heard 
of  a  part  but  not  all  of  the  process.  He  said  he  got  it  out  of  the 
bible,  and  mentioned  where ;  the  burning  incense,  throwing  it  in  a 
brook,  &c.,  burning  witches,  &c.  Said  this  was  to  stop  the  conjura¬ 
tion  and  witchcraft. 

J.  Osborne,  sworn. — Was  on  kind  terms  with  the  prisoner  for  many 
years.  In  April,  after  his  last  marriage,  suddenly  told  me  to  keep 
away  from  his  house.  After  that  I  never  went  to  his  house — heard 
he  was  jealous  of  me — sent  for  him,  told  him  he  was  wrong, 
that  I  never  harbored  a  thought  of  his  wife.  He  raised  his  hands 
and  said  he  would  not  believe  it  if  God  Almighty  was  to  come  to  the 
earth  and  tell  him  so.  Talked  rationally  on  other  subjects. 
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Mary  King,  sworn. — Lived  with  Windsor.  Feb.  and  March,. 
1850, — he  was  very  good  to  his  wife  and  treated  her  affectionately, 
only  for  his  getting  the  notion  about  poison.  Would  then  be  cross, 
and  accuse  her  of  throwing  poison  on  him — accused  me  of  it  too — 
that  I  came  down  at  night,  though  he  buttoned  the  stair  door.  She 
put  it  in  his  food,  and  it  burned  his  head  and  nose.  He  called  me 
to  the  window  one  night  and  told  me  to  look  over  to  Alick  Elligood’s, 
they  were  making  poison  to  kill  him.  I  told  him  they  were  only 
going  to  bed. 

Eliz.  Windsor,  sworn. — Lived  in  the  house  adjoining  prisoner  for 
23  years.  He  married  this  second  wife  in  1846  or  ’7.  Have  sewed  for 
him,  washed  his  clothes,  which  he  said  were  poisoned,  and  baked  for 
him  when  he  got  in  these  notions . In  April,  1850,  saw  him  whip¬ 

ping  poison  out  of  his  bed-clothes  with  a  cowskin.  I  went  to  him 
and  told  him  of  the  folly  of  such  conduct,  but  he  persevered.  On 
Monday,  April  28th,  he  came  to  my  door,  threw  in  a  piece  of  mus¬ 
lin  and  said,  “Make  me  a  sheet  as  soon  as  possible,  and  wash  it  out; 
my  bed  clothes  are  full  of  poison.”  His  eyes  glared  and  looked 
green ;  this  is  the  first  time  I  was  afraid  of  him.  He  said  they  threw 
the  poison  through  the  glass — Elligood  and  others.  I  told  him  it 
was  impossible,  and  that  I  wished  they  would  quit  him  and  come 
at  me.  I  could  not  convince  him. 

Wm.  W.  Culleney,  sworn. — In  December,  1849,  prisoner  came  to 
my  house ;  called  me  out  and  told  me  he  had  pulled  off  two  shirts 
that  burnt  him  so  he  could  not  wear  them ;  asked  me  to  wear  them 
to  see  if  they  would  burn  me.  I  put  them  oh,  both  at  once,  and  wore 
them  the  rest  of  the  week.  My  wife  had  them  washed,  and  prison¬ 
er  did  not  get  them  till  January.  Asked  me  if  they  burnt  me.  I  told 
him  no,  and  he  said  no  m  ore. 

Daniel  Knowles,  sworn. — In  1847  I  went  to  Windsor’s;  Osborne 
with  me — asked  for  a  drink — Windsor  got  cool  water  and  liquor — 
we  drank — Osborne  and  I  twice — was  there  ten  minutes — Osborne 
and  I  went  away  together — Mrs.  Windsor  was  there  sitting  at  wTork 
with  her  bonnet  on.  A  few  days  after  he  came  to  my  house ;  asked 
me  out;  asked  if  I  saw  that  Mrs.  Windsor  got  up  whilst  I  was  at  his 
house.  I  told  him  no.  I  was  sure  she  did  not  get  up  while  I  was 
there  He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  observe  her  to  get  up  and  put  a  pa¬ 
per  on  the  window  for  Joe  Osborne  to  look  at.  I  asked  him  for 
what  purpose.  He  said  it  was  the  representation  of*x'*****I 
told  him  this  was  all  nonsense.  His  manner  was  sober,  as  if  he  be¬ 
lieved  what  he  said. 

James  Hollins,  sworn. — The  Sunday  before  2d  May  I  was  pass¬ 
ing  Windsor’s  on  horseback — he  called  me.  He  brought  a  pot  and 
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showed  it  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  look  at  the  contents  of  it.  He 
said  he  thought  it  was  his  insides  coming  out — the  flesh  or — poison 
at  least — I  could  not  convince  him  to  the  contrary  and  left  him.  I 
did  not  get  off  my  horse.  He  brought  the  article  to  the  door.  His 
conversation  on  other  subjects  was  generally  rational. 

Josiali  Marvel,  sworn. — Iu  the  fall  of  1848,  saw  the  prisoner  at 
Cambridge ;  we  arranged  to  return  in  company ;  stayed  all  night  at 
New  Market ;  slept  together ;  he  talked  a  great  deal  about  his  wife, 
Osborne,  Elligood,  Saunders,  and  others.  Next  day  he  proposed  to 
ride  with  me;  continued  the  same  conversation,  and  also  about 
witchcraft,  conjuraton,  and  his  belief  that  the  people  would  poison 
him.  Stopped  at  his  house  to  dine  with  him.  His  wife  was  then  at 
her  father’s.  He  then  added  Kinsey  Hill  to  the  number  of  those 
who  wanted  to  kill  him  by  poison.  Asked  me  to  go  to  the  steam 
mill  to  try  and  find  out  what  they  were  doing  there ;  that  they  were 
trying  to  kill  him;  that  they  would  throw  “hot  stuff”  on  him,  and 
it  would  get  up  his  nose  and  set  his  head  on  fire.  That  they  could 
blow  it  on  him  from  the  corner  of  the  garden  or  alley. 

John  K.  Windsor,  sworn. — Proved  a  number  of  books,  letters, 
&c.,  in  prisoner’s  handwriting — two  wills  drawn  by  Mr.  Cullen; 
the  first  revoked — the  last  now  sealed  up,  and  called  from  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  Mr.  Cullen. 

The  papers  were  admitted  without  any  objection.  They  were 
memorandums  made  by  the  prisoner  on  almanacks,  and  in  other 
books ;  notes  and  papers  in  his  handwriting,  proved  to  have  been 
found  at  his  house  after  he  was  taken  to  prison.  They  were  such  as 
these — “  14th  April,  found  them  fastened  up  together — wife  con¬ 
fused,  &c. — quarrelled  with  wife  about  it — wife  abused  me  about 
Osborne — she  would  delay  milking  till  dusk  to  meet  O. — traced 
their  tracks — showed  them  to  her  and  John  Rollins — caught  them 
together  afterwards — she  went  home  5tli  January,  1848,  to  her 
father’s — before  she  went,  she  took  a  saunter  in  the  garden  to  the 
grape-house,  touched  the  strainer  as  she  passed,  and  O.  met  her 
there — saw  the  track  plain — saw  him  in  the  cooper’s  shop  beckoning 
for  her.  January,  1847,  saw  wife  and  O.  winking — he  patted  her 
on  the  shoulder.  February  14 — she  went  to  see  O.  March  14 — 
wife  angry  because  she  can’t  see  O.,  which,  she  says,  is  heaven — says 
she  don’t  like  me.  May  2 — they  meet  out — so  every  opportunity 
when  I  was  sick.  He  poisoned  my  dog.  July  9 — wife  abused  me — 
said  I  was  a  fit  associate  for  Betsey  Brian.  August  20 — she  was 
with  O.  last  night — I  looked  sulky  in  the  morning  and  she  took  the 
hint  and  denied  it.  October  11  she  was  with  him  in  stable.  I  now 
found  out  that  rattling  the  strainer  was  a  sign  for  him.  April  1 — said 
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she  was  not  satisfied  with  me ;  I  need  not  accuse  poor  0.  June  7  and 
9,  they  were  together;  also  28th  and  29th.  She  erased  the  tracks 
with  a  hoop.  She  made  sport  of  my  accusations.  She  found  out 
she  was  pregnant  and  tried  to  make  me  believe  it  was  mine.  I 
walked  with  her  and  goingby  where  the  strainer  hung,  she  touched 
it.  Knowing  it  was  a  sign  for  O. ,  I  accused  her  of  it  and  she 
“blowed  me, ’’which  came  near  killing  me,  &c.,  &c. 

These  memorandums  contained  almost  a  diary  of  his  suspicions, 
his  wife’s  conduct,  &c.  A  note  of  every  one  who  came  to  the  house 
showed  suspicions  of  almost  every  one.  It  stated  many  instances  of 
abuse  of  himself  by  his  wife,  both  by  words  and  blows;  most  aggra¬ 
vating  and  tantalizing  language,  Ac. 

Isaac  W.  Stevenson,  again. — Married  a  niece  of  prisoner.  In  Feb., 
1850,  he  told  me  all  about  the  poisoning  him  by  his  wife,  Elligood 
and  the  rest.  It  almost  set  him  crazy ;  Had  to  strip  and  wash  it  off ; 
said  his  wife  was  pregnant  again  since  the  fourth  of  this  month,, 
when  she  left  her  bed  and  went  to  Osborne.  He  said  he  found  him¬ 
self  at  the  pig-pen,  and  another  morning  in  the  stable,  without 
knowing  how  he  got  there.  I  observed  a  great  change  in  him,  and 
told  my  wife  he  was  crazy  on  that  subject,  if  no  other. 

Of  the  fidelity  of  his  wife ; 

James  Anderson -,  Esq. — I  knew  enough  of  her  to  know  that  liis 
suspicions  were  unfounded. 

Eliza  Windsor. — His  wife  connived  at  the  washing  of  his  clothes 
away  from  home,  and  paid  me  for  doing  it. 

James  Downing. — I  knew  Mrs.  W.  well.  There  was  nothing  in 
her  conduct  to  excite  even  a  suspicion  in  my  mind  of  infidelity  to  her 
husband.  She  was  a  peaceable,  quiet,  inoffensive  woman. 

Medical  testimony : 

Dr.  J.  Shipley,  sworn. — (Repeats  dying  declaration  as  proved.)^ 
She  was  pregnant — Windsor’s  appearance  was  excited,  steps  hurried, 
conversation  disconnected,  said  life  was  not  desirable,  they  were 
constantly  putting  stuff  on  him — up  his  nose. 

Dr.  J.  Fisher,  sworn. — Attended  Windsor’s  family  from  June, 
1849,  thought  him  snffering  from  derangement  of  the  liver,  with 
hypochondriasis — had  burnings  on  his  arms,  head,  nose,  smelled 
sulphur — I  now  concluded  he  was  laboring  under  the  horrors  of  de¬ 
lusion. — Called  again  Aug.  2d,  same  symptoms.  August  5th,  attend¬ 
ed  wife  in  confinement,  he  was  well,  pleasant,  jocular,  in  good 
spirits.  In  Oct.  old  symptoms  again.  Said  “They  are  determined 
to  kill  me.”  I  thought  it  hypemania,  and  periodical.  Feb.,  1850,. 
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hinted  that  he  was  poisoned.  March,  old  symptoms,  said  he  knew 
he  was  poisoned,  and  his  wife  had  a  hand  in  it,  she  put  it  in  his 
mush,  he  knew  it  by  the  blubbers  on  it;  did  not  know  why  she 
wished  to  destroy  him,  except  that  he  was  too  old  for  her.  She  did 
not  love  him,  loved  another  better;  they  blew  poison  on  him  from 
a  distance,  Spoke  of  unfaithfulness  of  wife  and  illegitimacy  of 
children.  He  said  if  Joe  Osborne  did  not  let  him  alone  he  would  be 
compelled  to  do  what  he  would  be  sorry  for.  He  spoke  also  of 
Elligood,  Saunders,  and  others.  I  told  him  it  was  all  a  delusion  of 
the  senses.  He  said  if  a  man  struck  you  and  knocked  you  down, 
you  would  know  it  was  so ;  but  that  would  be  no  more  certain  than 
his  convictions.  I  told  him  it  was  dangerous  to  indulge  such  no¬ 
tions  ;  spoke  of  cases  where  it  had  led  to  fatal  consequences.  He 
said  he  knew  all  about  them,  and  lent  me  a  book,  containing  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  case  of  Wylie,  who  shot  Dr.  Wilson  for  the  seduction  of 
his  wife.  Again,  wished  to  report  stories.  Wife  said  Dr.  don’t 
wish  to  hear  your  witchcraft  stories.  Windsor,  pointing  his  finger, 
said;  “She  is  the  principal  actor  in  this  murdering  business.” 
Combed  dandruff  out  of  his  head  and  showed  it  to  me  for  poison. 
April,  same  symptoms ;  next  day  sent  for  me  to  see  the  poison  he 
discharged.  I  concluded  than  he  was  a  monomaniac.  Sunday 
before  her  death  found  him  lying  on  store  corner,  with  new  muslin 
sewed  together  for  a  covering,  said  clothes  and  bed  clothing  were 
poisoned — was  afraid  to  eat  anything  but  crackers  and  hot  water ; 
I  saw  augur-holes  through  windows,  nails  over  windows,  Ac.  I 
thought  him  first  a  hypochondriac,  then  a  hype/naniac,  then  a  mono¬ 
maniac.  I  thought  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the  other  by  turns. 

I  advised  his  wife  to  leave  him  the  Sunday  before  he  killed  her;  I 
told  her  that  he  was  a  dangerous  man ;  I  said  that  she  had  done 
right  in  leaving  him  before  and  would  advise  her  to  do  it  again ; 
I  said  to  others,  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  Capt.  Windsor  should  kill 
some  one;  I  believed  his  mind  was  disordered;  that  he  believed  things 
to  exist  which  did  not  exist,  and  could  not  be  convinced  to  the 
contrary. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Rickards,  sworn. — Attended  John  Windsor  from  1844  to 
1849.  From  1848  he  was  under  distress  of  mind.  I  thought  most 
of  his  sufferings  imaginary.  I  thought  his  disease  dispeptic.  He 
complained  of  the  “hot  stutf ;” — said  it  was  thrown  on  him  in  bed 
through  the  window, — that  it  produced  burning  sensations  in  his 
nose,  head,  stomach,  Ac.  Said  they  put  it  on  his  clothes, — blew  it 
over  him,  Ac.  Don’t  think  I  ever  succeeded  in  convincing  him  this 
was  not  real.  He  named  the  persons  (as  before) — said  his  wife  hired 
them ;  often  spoke  to  me  of  his  wife’s  infidelity ;  said  her  children 
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were  not  his.  He  said  Osborne  got  into  his  wife’s  chamber  over 
the  porch,  for  he  could  see  the  sand  on  the  porch  posts.  He  was 
laboring  under  delusions — monomania.  I  have  attended  him  in 
prison — the  same  delusions  continue ;  he  thinks  his  water  is  poisoned 
there ; — sent  for  me  to  analyze  it.  Thinks  the  sherilf  and  Mr.  Cul¬ 
len  are  in  it  now. 

James  Downing. — When  I  saw  Windsor  in  prison  he  seemed  to 
have  the  same  opinions  of  his  wife’s  infidelity  and  the  poison ;  did 
not  seem  sorry  for  what  he  had  done. 

Dr.  C’has.  Stilwell,  sworn. — Is  a  physician,  aged  46  years,  gradu¬ 
ated  in  London  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Has  had  very 
extensive  experience  of  lunatic  or  insane  patients.  My  professional 
education  was  peculiarly  directed  to  what  are  usually  called  diseases 
of  the  mind.  I  was  in  this  practice  18  years;  after  that  I  was  at  an 
asylum  for  the  insane  in  Trinadad,  West  Indies,  at  Port  Spain, 
where  I  had  the  entire  control  of  an  average  of  60  to  80  patients. 
I  was  there  two  and  a  half  years;  then  I  came  to  this  country,  and 
was  one  year  and  ten  months  with  Dr.  Kirkbride,  at  the  Blockley 
Lunatic  Asylum,  near  Philadelphia.  I  came  here  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Bayard,  to  see  the  prisoner,  and  was  introduced  to  him  by  Mr. 
Robinson — not  as  a  Dr.  but  as  a  friend.  My  first  visit,  of  an  hour 
and  a  half,  was  on  Monday  last ;  I  have  visited  him  several  times 
since,  and  seen  him  daily  in  court.  I  never  saw  a  more  decided  case 
of  monomania.  I  state  positively  that  a  certain  class  of  false  ideas 
has  gained  such  a  control  over  him  as  *to  supersede  entirely  the  con¬ 
trol  of  his  will.  His  appearance  and  manner  are  perfectly  character¬ 
istic  of  insanity ;  and  that  no  medical  man  accustomed  to  insane  pa¬ 
tients  can  mistake ;  it  is  as  plainly  written  in  the  countenance  as  drunk¬ 
enness,  libertinism,  or  any  other  excess  is ;  or  as  plain  as  its  oppo¬ 
site  sanity  is.  His  delusions  all  had  reference  to  his  wife’s  infidelity 
and  the  conspiracy  to  poison  him.  I  came  away  fully  convinced 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  a  monomaniac  delusion,  which  would 
be  very  likely  to  lead  him  to  just  such  an  act  as  he  is  on  trial  for. 
This  was  not  simulated.  His  manner  and  appearance  here  are  such 
as  no  man  can  mistake.  There  he  sits,  and  has  sat  since  last  Wed¬ 
nesday,  with  a  paper  over  his  head  to  shield  it  from  the  poison, 
watching  every  man  that  comes  in  with  an  insane  quickness  of  eye, 
and  crouching  under  the  fear  of  poison;  and  yet  he  is  the  most  un¬ 
concerned  man  in  this  house  about  this  trial.  I  went  to  see  him 
yesterday  morning ;  asked  him  how  he  did ;  he  said  in  a  low  whis¬ 
per,  they  put  it  in  my  water,  and  I  slept  none  at  night.  He  said 
nothing  about,  and  has  never  referred  to,  his  trial.  He  does  not 
seem  to  remember  that  he  slew  his  wife,  and  this  is  characteristic 
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of  the  disease.  I  am  as  certain  John  Windsor  is  an  insane  man  on 
these  subjects  of  his  delusion,  as  I  am  that  I  am  a  sane  man. 

The  question  was  then  put — 

Ques. — You  have  heard  all  the  evidence  in  this  case.  Assuming 
the  evidence  to  be  true  and  that  the  jury  believes  the  facts  deposed 
to,  are  you  of  opinion,  as  a  medical  man,  that  the  prisoner  was  sane 
or  insane  when  he  slew  his  wife? 

But  was  objected  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  after 
discussions,  reading  and  consultations,  was  admitted  in  the 
following  form : 

Ques. — You  have  heard  all  the  evidence  in  this  case — supposing 
the  jury  to  be  satisfied  that  the  facts  and  circumstances  testified  to 
by  the  other  witnesses  are  true,  what  is  your  opinion,  as  a  medical 
man,  of  the  state  of  the  prisoner’s  mind,  at  the  time  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  alleged  crime?  Was  the  prisoner,  in  your  opinion,  at  the 
time  of  doing  the  act,  under  any  and  what  kind  of  insanity  or  delu¬ 
sion  ;  and  what  would  }rou  expect  would  be  the  conduct  of  a  person 
under  such  circumstances? 

Ans. — He  was  under  the  influence  of  a  diseased  imagination, 
arising  out  of  delusions  which  had  immediate  relation  to  the  act 
committed;  those  delusions  were  so  powerful  as  to  completely 
subvert  the  power  to  control  his  will  in  regard  to  the  murder  of  his 
wife.  He  was  suffering  under  that  form  of  mental  aberration  that  is 
technically  termed  monomania;  and  I  would  expect  that  under  the 
influence  of  this  peculiar  disease  he  would  be  impelled  by  an  impe¬ 
rious  necessity,  in  as  much  as  he  believed  that  these  delusions  were 
realities;  and  they  would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  precisely  the 
same  or  greater  effects  on  his  mind,  as  such  facts,  assuming  them 
to  be  true,  would  have  on  a  perfectly  sane  individual. 

The  disease  of  insanity,  whether  in  this  or  other  forms,  is  subject 
to  paroxysms,  overwhelming  judgment  and  reason  and  will.  Such 
patients  are  generally  in  a  passive  state  in  relation  to  their  disorder ; 
but,  even  when  passive,  you  may,  by  putting  questions,  excite  the 
erroneous  train  of  thought  which  belongs  to  their  disease.  They  will 
never  admit  that  the  errors  of  judgment  are  errors;  for  if  they  did 
so  they  would  be  no  longer  insane ;  but  being  under  a  firm  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  delusions  are  true,  they  reason  upon  them  as  a  sane 
person  reasons  on  facts. 

The  effect  of  insanity  on  the  will  is  the  same  whether  it  be  gen¬ 
eral  insanity  or  monomania.  The  patient’s  mind  acts  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  delusion  in  the  latter  case  as  much  as  in  the  former ; 
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and  the  acts  of  the  patient  are  not  acts  of  the  will  but  of  the  delu¬ 
sion.  The  will  is  totally  subjected;  the  power  sufficient  to  resist 
the  delusion  would  be  sufficient  to  remove  it,  as  it  would  require 
reason  to  do  either.  Yet  a  person  under  such  a  delusion  would  act 
as  to  all  other  matters  as  wisely  as  if  he  had  no  monomania  at  all; 
he  will  rememember  the  events  of  his  life  better  than  a  sane  man. 

I  express  the  decided  opinion  that  the  act  here  was  the  result  of  de¬ 
lusion.  Medicine  is  no  test ;  there  is  no  medicine  for  a  mind  diseased ; 
medicine  will  operate  on  them  as  on  others. 

Thus  ends  the  testimony  in  this  case,  than  which  a 
stronger  chain,  for  establishing  a  plea  of  insanity,  could 
scarcely  be  imagined.  Hereditary  predisposition — in¬ 
sanity  flowing  in  his  blood — a  peculiar  mental  and  moral 
constitution,  highly  susceptible  of  delusive  impressions, 
a  believer  in  witchcraft,  conjuration,  fortune-telling,  &c. 
With  these,  the  infirmities  of  age,  conjoined  with  an  un¬ 
equal,  unnatural  marriage — he  70  and  his  wife  24 — 
either  of  which  in  themselves  often  productive  of  mental 
disease;  in  fine,  all  the  elements  of  character  for  insan¬ 
ity,  and  the  causes  amply  sufficient  for  the  combination 
of  those  elements,  and  their  development,  as  manifested 
by  the  case. 

The  hereditary  taint,  ’tis  true,  was  not  of  that  decided 
character  necessarily  producing  derangement,  but,  with 
his  marked  and  dangerous  idiosyncrasies,  made  him  un¬ 
usually  susceptible;  such  constitutional  embarrassments 
operating,  under  exciting  causes,  as  faithfully  as  does  a 
certain  conformation  in  the  production  of  phthisis;  a 
mental  or  moral  diathesis  being  as  likely  to  develop  their 
peculiar  disease  as  one  indebted  to  physical  organization. 
In  youth  he  was  strong,  vigorous,  active,  free  from  care, 
and  the  mind  maintained  superiority  over  its  inherited 
infirmites,  and  excesses  only  appeared  after  partial  fail¬ 
ure  of  his  bodily  health. 

He  married  his  first  wife  in  1814,  in  his  33d  year.  She 
was  a  widow,  and  had  three  children  by  a  former  hus¬ 
band.  She  was  still  young,  but  gave  him  no  issue,  though 
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they  lived  together  until  her  death  in  1846.  During  this 
period  of  his  life,  though  attentive  to  business,  and  an 
honest,  shrewd,  active  man,  yet  he  was  subject  to  fre¬ 
quent  fits  of  hypochondria  from  dyspepsia,  and  at  times 
much  disturbed  by  a  wart  on  his  nose,  which,  in  these 
states  of  depression,  he  magnified  into  a  terrible  cancer¬ 
ous  disease.  These  things  are  mentioned,  not  to  assert 
that  he  was  then  of  legally  “unsouud  mind,”  but  as 
showing  in  him  a  series  of  mental  irregularities,  which 
are  almost  invariably  the  precursors  of  the  development 
of  actual  disease.  These  irregularities  commenced  as 
early  as  1831,  and  increased  in  frequency  and  import¬ 
ance,  and  gradually  gathered  force  and  form  from  accu¬ 
mulating  cares  and  approaching  age. 

He  married  his  second  wife  towards  the  close  of  1847. 
She  was  a  strong,  healthy,  young  girl ;  he  a  feeble,  super¬ 
stitious,  dyspeptic  old  man.  We  might  here  speak  of  the 
violence  done  to  the  natural  laws  established  by  our 
Creator  by  this  union,  but  forbear;  its  fruits  are  bitter¬ 
ness  and  death.  A  few  months  after  marriage  she  be¬ 
comes  pregnant.  This  circumstance,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  facts  in  regard  to  his  former  wife,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  irascible,  petulant,  doting,  yet  exacting 
love  of  old  age,  led  him  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  his  wife. 
The  doubt  once  entering  the  mind,  and  particularly  such 
a  mind,  feeds  on  itself  and  grows  larger  and  larger  until 
at  length  it  becomes  a  reality.  Yet  whom  should  he  sus¬ 
pect?  At  his  own  house,  among  his  own  friends,  at  a 
drinking  party, — through  a  convivial  glass ,  and  his  dis¬ 
torted  fancv,  he  sees  his  rival — Osborne  is  the  man — he 
forbids  him  his  house.  Jealousy  now  takes  possession 
of  him — a  passion — 

‘  ‘Fiercer  than  famine,  war  or  spotted  pestilence ; 

Baneful  as  death,  and  horrible  as  hell.  ” 

He  looks  at  the  matter  in  every  possible  light,  and 
becomes  so  confirmed  in  his  opinion,  that  he  “would  not 
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believe”  otherwise  “  if  God  Almighty  was  to  come  down 
to  earth  and  tell  him  so.”  She  becomes  a  mother,  and 
his  affection,  now  divided  between  his  “  Nancy”  and  her 
offspring,  measurably  controls  him,  except  during  his 
paroxysms  of  hypochondria,  when  his  mental  disturbance 
is  very  evident.  These  paroxysms  become  so  distinct 
that  his  physician  call  them  intermittent,  and  at  each 
return  they  become  more  alarming.  His  jealousy  is  now 
so  confirmed  that  fact  supplants  suspicion ,  and,  like  Othello, 
he  counsels  with  his  heart  what  step  he  shall  take,  and,  like 
him,  decides  on  murder  and  suicide;  but,  unlike  him,  falters, 
resolves,  feeds  anew  his  fancy,  and  resolves  anew,  but  only 
again  to  falter.  The  consequences!  these  deter  him.  He 
reasons  on  the  subject, — procures  an  account  of  the  trial  of 
“  Wilie,  who  had  shot  Wilson  for  the  seduction  of  his  wife,” 
— consults  the  law  upon  the  matter;  but,  seeing  no  way  of 
escaping  death,  he  abandons  the  purpose.  But  his  mind, 
wrought  upon  day  and  night  by  the  demon  passion  of 
jealousy,  at  length  gives  way.  Insanity  wraps  her  mantle 
about  him,  and  all  is  darkness : 

“His  reason  strives  in  vain  to  find  its  way, 

Lost  in  the  stormy  desert  of  liis  brain ; 

And  being  active  still,  works  up  all  strange. 

Fantastic,  execrable,  monstrous  tilings.” 

Now  appear  the  strongest,  most  prominent,  distinguishing 
features  of  hypochondriacal  insanity — illusions  impressed 
upon  the  external  nervous  system.  His  senses  are  all 
deceived — he  sees  things  which  do  not  exist — hears  sounds 
where  there  are  none — smells  sulphur  in  the  air,  tastes 
poison  in  his  food — feels  burning  sensations  over  him.  He 
occasionally  neglects  his  business;  wanders  about,  seeking 
persons  to  whom  he  can  tell  his  tale  of  sorrow  and  disgrace. 
He  meets  his  friends,  and  for  awhile  talks  rationally  with 
them,  but  at  length  some  word  or  gesture, 

“Hits  tlie  cause  that  hurts  bis  brain, 

His  eyeballs  roll,  and  be  is  mad  again.  ” 
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These  recur  again  and  again,  confirming  his  madness,  and 
now,  he  sees  enemies  instead  of  rivals,  and  fears  death  by 
the  hands  of  others.  His  wife  is  again  pregnant,  and  at 
the  birth  of  the  child  he  is  “pleasant,  jocular,  in  good 
spirits.”  But  this  is  momentary — a  deceptive  calm --the 
morbid  current  soon  returns —  w 

“  Assurance  becomes  doubly  sure — 

Farewell  forever  ! 

Farewell  the  tranquil  mind!  Farewell  content.” 

At  length  the  mind,  rushing  from  itself,  leaps  the  bounds 
of  restraint,  and  bidding  defiance  to  all  consequences,  sees 
nothing  but  the  giant  form  of  its  besetting  passion — seeks 
nothing  but  its  own  flight  from  threatening  danger.  He 
now  attempts  to  kill  his  wife,  but  a  neighbor  enters  his 
house  in  time  to  prevent.  The  paroxysm  subsides,  and  she 
is  once  more  his  “  Nancy  child.”  He  assures  her  he  will 
not  hurt  her,  she  need  not  fear  him. 

But,  alas!  his  imagination,  in  its  wild  workings,  has 
poisoned  every  stream  of  domestic  joy.  Suspicion  has  en¬ 
twined  a  wreath  about  every  familiar  object  on  which  his 
eye  can  rest,  and  a  hellish  spirit  looks  out,  with  green  and 
glaring  eyes,  beneath  each  leaf.  The  leaning  grape-house, 
the  columns  of  his  porch,  the  milk  strainer  hanging  on  his 
gate,  the  footprints  of  himself  and  his  innocent,  prattling 
boy,  are,  to  him,  alike  the  records  of  his  shame.  He 
leaves  the  presence  of  his  wife,  and  her  kind  voice  and 
mild  eye  no  longer  influence  him,  and  his  soul  sinks  into 
darkness.  What  shall  he  do  to  win  her  love?  How 
shall  he  tear  this  object  of  cherished  affection  from  the  em¬ 
brace  of  another?  He  has  tried  all  his  resources.  He  has 
employed  affection,  removal  from  home,  watchfullness, 
wtichcraft,  conjuration,  frowns,  threats — all  have  failed,  and 
his  delusions  are  only  the  more  deeply  imprinted.  He  turns 
to  himself,  and  in  biting  anguish  exclaims,  “1  am  too  old 
for  her !”  This  ray  of  light  penetrated  his  soul,  and  for  a 
moment  his  bewildered  mind  gazed  upon  the  stunning  truth ; 
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but  it  was  as  the  lightning’s  flash,  and  disappeared,  leav¬ 
ing  all  more  dark  and  drear  than  before.  Others  had  reas¬ 
oned  with  him — he  had  reasoned  with  himself;  but  what 
could  reason  hope  for  when  herself  tottering?  That  in  her 
prostrate  state  she  should  behold  her  condition,  hopeless, 
irremediable,  and  with  Job  should  say,  '*‘1  loathe  life,”  or 
with  David,  “My  lovers  are  taken  from  me,”  need  not  be 
cause  of  wonderment.  No,  rather  is  it  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  unequal  contest  should  be  so  long  and  so  success¬ 
fully  waged. 

A  third  time  his  wife  is  pregnant!  Jealousy  is  now  no 
longer  a  simple  object  in  his  path,  and  about  his  house,  but 
a  mighty  omnipresence ;  it  strides  before  him  ever — it  sits 
upon  every  object  he  looks  upon,  transforming  beauty  into 
ugliness — it  is  “a  consuming  fire,”  that  burns  his  throat, 
his  nose,  his  brain — it  is  in  his  clothes — every  look  of  affec¬ 
tion  from  his  wife  is  a  flash  of  this  fire,  every  warm  breath 
is  pregnant  with  “  hot  stuff  ” — “poison!” — She  “  blew  it 
out  of  her  mouth  and  it  burnt  him,”  but  on  her  it  had  no 
effect ! !  She  touched  his  clothes,  and  a  fiery  death  hung 
threateningly  on  every  thread.  Like  mad  Lear,  he  sees  the 
elements  against  him.  Winds  carry  this  unseen,  subtle 
poison — he  walks  near  his  garden,  and  the  soft  odor  of 
flowers  is  “hot,  sulphurous  poison  upon  him” — he  looks 
out  at  night,  and  the  light  from  his  neighbor’s  candle,  as 
he  retires  to  rest,  is  a  beacon  of  death;  “See,  Elligood’s 
are  making  poison  for  me !”  He  rides  by  the  scene  of 
enterprise  and  industry,  and  the  rattling  wheels  of  the 
machinery,  the  dark  smoke  and  the  jetting  stream  from  the 
mill  whence  he  obtained  his  own  flour,  are,  to  his  frighted 
imagination,  evidences  of  a  still  mightier  scale  of  determined 
death-works.  And  this  man  not  insane! — this  man  not 
deluded! — this  a  reasonable,  responsible  being!  Death 
threatens  him  on  every  hand.  The  destruction  of  his  tor- 
menters,  his  wife,  himself,  and  the  fear  of  death  are  indis¬ 
criminately  linked  to  him.  These  horrid  shadows  gather 
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about  his  path,  darkly  and  more  numerous,  until  the  light 
of  hope  has  departed,  deep  gloom  surrounds  him — he 
no  longer  sees  his  way — his  mind,  now  overwhelmed,  seeks 
its  flight — it  cries  for  help — Hell  whispers  in  his  ear,  suicide ! 
— he  looks  forward, 

“  And  glistening  there  * 

In  the  phosphoric  light,  shine  howl  and  dirk, 

The  last  sad  refuge  of  the  maddened  soul. 

He  approaches  these,  led  by  a  hand  unseen, 

Whose  fiery  grasp  seems  burning  out  his  brain, 

While  reason,  driven  through  its  heated  chambers, 

Asks  for  help,  ‘  and  with  the  frantic  soul 
Raves  round  the  walls  of  their  clay  tenement,’ 

Seeking  some  exit  from  this  anguished  home ; 

And  in  their  maddened  flight  they  meet  despair, 

‘  At  whose  gaunt  aspect  reason  faints  and  dies.  ’ 

Then  the  wild  soul,  bereft  of  earthly  love, — 

Of  friendship,  whose  soft  voice  had  soothed  her  oft, — 

Of  hope,  on  whom  in  sorrow  she  had  leant, — 

Of  reason,  whose  uncertain  step  she  late  had  feared, 

Yet  trusted,  for  she  had  no  other  guide, 

(Perchance  religion  she  had  never  known,) 

Reels,  totters,  yields  herself  to  mad  despair. 

Then  comes  the  fatal  deed !” 

What  language  is  adequate  to  such  a  state  of  mind? 
Read  the  letter  written  the  day  before  this  unfortunate 
circumstance,  and  answer  this  question.  And  further, 
read  the  entire  evidence  connected  with  the  deed,  and  then 
the  following,  which  is  the  language  of  a  distinguished 
writer  and  observer :  “The  mind  (just  before  the  act)  of 
homicide  is  filled  with  vague  fears,  suspicions,  jealousy 
and  distrust,  and  the  thoughts  are  sadly  confused. 
The  patient  believes  that  enemies  encompass  him  round, 
bent  on  destroying  his  reputation  or  his  life.  He 
arms  himself  with  swords  and  pistols,  and  accident,  or 
some  unaccountable  caprice,  finally  determines  the  victim.” 
Look  for  a  moment  at  the  array  of  arms  he  has — pistols, 
guns,  dirks,  laudanum,  arsenic  ;  at  the  course  he 
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adopts — lie  has  nothing  secret,  yet  no  accomplice — he 
takes  his  gun,  goes  deliberately  in  search  of  Osborne, 
hunts  him  from  one  place  to  another — goes  to  Mr.  Rol¬ 
ling  store,  and  he,  “alarmed  at  Windsor’s  appearance,” 
warns  Osborne  by  a  motion  of  his  hand.  Thwarted  in 
this,  he  goes  to  his  own  house — murders  his  wife — takes 
poison  himself.  We  offer  no  further  comment  on  this 
deed,  it  is  its  own  interpreter ;  but  must  call  attention  to  this 
important  fact,  in  evidence,  viz.,  This  act  was  preceded 
and  committed  during  one  of  his  attacks  of  hypochondria . 

James  Stewart,  his  neighbor,  swears,  “  he  kept  every¬ 
thing  in  good  order,  until  a  week  or  ten  days  before  this 
event,  when  he  was  taken  sick — and  in  connection  with 
this  the  advice  of  Dr.  Fisher  to  his  wife,  during  a  former 
paroxjrsm,  as  well  as  the  evidence  of  Mary  King,  his  ser¬ 
vant  girl,  and  that  of  Dr.  Fisher,  in  1849:  but  the  evi¬ 
dence,  being  read,  will  abundantly  suggest  its  own  con¬ 
nections  and  bearings  to  the  observant  reader. 

We  now  contemplate  this  case  in  its  legal  aspects. 
There  was  much  discussion  as  to  what  was  the  true  doc¬ 
trine  of  criminal  capacity.  The  decisions  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bench,  as  well  as  that  of  our  own  country,  have  not, 
as  yet,  led  to  any  established  criterion  of  judgment,  each 
individual  case  having  been  determined,  apparently,  by 
its  own  peculiar  surrounding  circumstances,  modified  by 
the  more  or  less  liberal  opinions  of  the  court.  Previous  to 
1800,  the  rule  laid  down  by  Hale  and  Coke — the  ability 
to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong — was  adopted; 
but  as  it  consigned  every  victim  to  death,  a  more  rational 
rule  was  proposed  and  strongly  advocated  by  Erskine, 
and  first  applied  by  Chief  Justice  Tindal,  in  the  case  of 
McNaughten,  viz.,  “ delusion ,  of  which  the  criminal  act  in 
question  was  the  immediate  and  unqualified  offspring.” 
“At  this  trial,”  remarks  Dr.  Ray,  “we  have  the  first 
enlightened  discussion  of  insanity.”  And  afterwards, 
when  speaking  of  this  rule  in  connection  with  the  case  al- 
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luded  to,  he  uses  the  following  words:  “  Here  was  a  great 
step  made  in  this  branch  of  medical  jurisprudence,  and  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  victory  thus  gained 
over  professional  prejudices  and  time-honored  errors, 
would  be  felt  in  all  subsequent  decisions;  but  this  test 
was  altogether  too  simple  and  too  philosophical  to  be 
readily  adopted  by  minds  that  delighted  in  subtleties  and 
technicalities.”  Since  that  period  many  cases  have  fol¬ 
lowed  each  criterion,  while  others  again,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
have  been  decided  without  regard  to  any  principle — of 
which  we  may  speak  in  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham,  on 
the  case  of  Bellingham,  “to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the 
courts  which  tried  them;”  and,  we  might  add,  to  the 
eternal  wounding  of  humanity,  for  these  cases  have  their 
fruits,  and  will,  until  the  end  of  time.  Both  rules  may 
be  right,  and  absolutely  necessary,  to  embrace  all  the 
cases  under  the  plea  of  insanity,  and  to  establish  that 
broad  judicial  platform  on  which  Justice,  Mercy  and 
Philanthropy  can  harmoniously  rest,  maintaining  inviolate 
their  sacred  rights,  while  Law,  in  righteousness,  shall 
dispense  its  deserts  to  the  guilty  and  innocent,  and  offer 
its  custodial  protection  to  cases  of  doubtful  character. 

We  say  both  may  be  right,  but  confess  that  we  cannot 
see  what  character  of  cases  the  former  could  apply  to. 
As  insanity  is  a  disease,  its  symptoms  must  always  be 
modified  by  the  constitutional,  social  or  other  peculiari¬ 
ties  surrounding  each  individual  case ;  therefore  there 
can  be  no  one  symptom,  or  even  special  association  of 
symptoms,  by  which  a  body  of  men  not  familiar  with  the 
subject  could  determine  the  matter.  The  endless  vari¬ 
ety  of  groupings  often  render  the  disease  cognizable  only 
by  those  who  are  practically  familiar  with  its  protean 
shades  and  combinations.  We  will  not  discuss  at  length 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  rules,  but  shall  quote 
from  authors  to  show  what  ground  we  deem  tenable  and 
philosophical. 

VOL.  VIII — no.  hi — d. 
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Syllogistically  stated : 

Men  of  “ unsound  mind ”  are  irresponsible; 

Men  of  “unsound  mind”  have  reason,  judgment, 
memory ; 

Therefore,  men  having  reason,  judgment,  memory  are 
irresponsible. 

Or  thus : — 

Insane  men,  whether  maniacs  or  monomaniacs,  are 
irresponsible ; 

Insane  men,  whether  maniacs  or  mononmaniacs  are 
possessed  of  reason,  memory,  judgment; 

Therefore,  the  possession  of  reason,  memory,  judgment, 
does  not  imply  responsibility. 

That  “unsoundness  of  mind”  constitutes  irresponsi¬ 
bility  in  law,  no  one  will  deny;  and  to  prove  the  amount 
and  character  of  intelligence  possessed  by  the  insane,  we 
will  quote  from  the  acknowledged  authorities  in  such 
cases.  Locke,  upon  this  subject,  remarks : 

“Madmen  do  not  appear  to  me  to  have  lost  the  faculty 
of  reasoning  ;  but,  having  joined  together  some  ideas 
very  wrongly,  they  mistake  them  for  truths,  and  they  err 
as  men  do  who  argue  right  from  wrong  principles.  Hence 
it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  man  of  right  understanding  in  all 
other  things  may  in  one  particular  be  as  frantic  as  any  in 
bedlam.” 

Dr.  Beck,  in  his  work  on  “Medical  Jurisprudence,” 
treating  of  this  subject,  has  these  words : 

‘  ‘  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  those  who  are  insane 
on  particular  subjects  will  reason  correctly  on  ordinary 
and  trivial  points,  provided  they  do  not  become  associated 
with  the  prevailing  notions  which  constitute  the  insanity. 
And  this  circumstance  is  very  likely  to  become  a  source  of 
error,  since  unobservant  persons  will  be  readily  deceived  by 
this  temporary  display  of  rational  discourse.” 

Georget,  who  is  practically  familiar  with  the  insane, 
thus  writes:  “In  conversing  with  patients,  on  topics 
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foreign  to  their  morbid  delusions,  you  will  generally  find 
no  difference  between  them  and  other  people.  They  not 
only  deal  in  commonplace  notions,  but  are  capable  of 
appreciating  new  facts  and  trains  of  reasoning.  Still 
more,  they  retain  their  sense  of  good  and  evil ,  right  and 
wrong ,  and  of  social  usages,  to  such  a  degree,  that,  whenever 
they  come  together,  forgetting  their  moral  sufferings  and 
delusions,  they  conduct  themselves  as  they  otherwise 
would,  inquiring  with  interest  for  one  another’s  health, 
and  maintaining  the  ordinary  observances  of  society. 
They  often  talk  very  sensibly  of  their  interests,  and  some 
even  manage  their  property  perfectly  well.” 

Hoffbauer  remarks:  “The  maniac  may  judge  correctly 
of  his  actions,  without  being  in  a  condition  to  repress  his 
passions,  and  to  abstain  from  the  acts  of  violence  to  which 
they  impel  him.” 

Pagan,  in  speaking  of  the  monomaniac,  uses  these 
words :  ‘  ‘  He  is  capable  of  reasoning  correctly  upon  com¬ 

mon  occurrences,  and  upon  the  majority  of  topics,  and 
conducts  himself  not  in  the  manner  they  (his  friends) 
fancy  an  insane  man  would.  They  strenuously  endeavor 
to  reason  him  out  of  his  delusions,  which,  however,  he 
maintains  with  wonderful  pertinacity,  and  in  spite  of  argu¬ 
ments  which  makes  one  wonder  that  he  can  possibly  resist 
their  cogency.”  The  same  writer  again  remarks:  “In¬ 
sane  men  commit  acts  which  they  know  to  be  wrong  in 
the  abstract — which  they  acknowledge  to  be  criminal  in 
the  instance  in  question.” 

In  the  case  of  Dew  v.  Clark  and  Clark,  1826,  that  en¬ 
lightened  and  distinguished  jurist,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Nicholl, 
declared  the  prisoner  irresponsible,  although  it  was  proved 
that  he,  “in  ordinary  transactions  of  life,  conducted  him¬ 
self  and  his  affairs  rationally ;  was  a  sensible,  clever  man ; 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune  by  his  profession ;  took  good 
care  of  his  property;  and  that  several  of  his  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance,  some  of  them  medical  persons,  never  even  sus- 
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pected  that  he  was  deranged  in  mind.”  And  the  ground  of 
that  judgment  was  delusion  connected  with  the  act  com¬ 
mitted,  of  which  he  thus  speaks  in  his  charge:  “  The  true 
criterion  in  these  cases  is,  where  there  is  delusion  of  mind 
there  is  insanity;  that  is,  where  persons  believe  things  to 
exist  which  exist  only,  or  at  least  in  that  degree  exist  only, 
in  their  own  imagination,  and  of  the  non-existence  of  which 
neither  argument  or  proof  can  convince  them,  they  are  of  un¬ 
sound  mind,  and  excused  from  responsibility,  if  the  insanity 
is  proved  to  be  the  very  cause  of  the  act.  ”  Here  we  perceive 
the  great  considerations  are,  the  existence  of  delusion  and  the 
operation  of  the  delusion.  If  the  prominent  delusion  led  to 
no  violent  act, — if  such  was  not  its  natural  necessary  tend¬ 
ency,  yet  a  violent  act  was  committed,  the  plea  would  not  be 
valid,  there  being  no  relation  between  the  delusion  and  the  act. 

And  here  we  might  digress  so  far  as  to  ask,  what  is  de¬ 
lusion?  The  question  is  answered  in  the  quotation  above ; 
but  we  remark  further  on  this.  Dr.  Battie  says :  ‘ c  Deluded 
imagination  is  not  only  an  indispensable  but  an  essential 
feature  of  madness.”  A  delusion  is  a  firm  belief  in  the 
reality  of  a  thing,  which  thing  only  exists  in  the  imagination. 
Unsound  mind  Dr.  F.  Willis  thus  defines :  “A  sound  mind  is 
one  wholly  free  from  delusion.  Weak  minds,  again,  differ 
from  strong  ones  in  the  extent  and  power  of  their  faculties ; 
but  unless  they  betray  symptoms  of  delusion,  their  sound¬ 
ness  cannot  be  questioned.”  “The  man  of  insane  mind, 
from  disease,  pertinaciously  adheres  to  some  delusive  idea, 
in  opposition  to  the  plainest  evidence  of  its  falsity.”  We 
might  add  still  further  evidence  by  similar  quotations  from 
Esquirol,  Marc,  Conolly,  Prichard  and  others,  but  the  limits 
of  this  review  will  not  permit,  nor  can  it  be  necessary  to 
maintain  the  commencing  proposition. 

We  now  come  to  the  charge  of  the  court,  which  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Judge  Harrington;  but,  before  entering  upon 
this,  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  upon  the  prosecution. 
This  was  conducted  by  Attorney- General  Saulsbury,  assisted 
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by  Mr.  Cullen.  As  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  such 
assistance,  we  would  only  remark,  fair,  honest,  intelligent 
counsel  are  not  prejudicial.  Of  the  Attorn  ey-General  and 
his  learned  associate  we  speak  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Has- 
lam,  whom  they  quote :  ‘ i  After  repeated  and  wary  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  lunatic’s  mind,  narrowly  scrutinizing  his  most 
recondite  opinions,  and  delving  into  the  recesses  of  his 
thoughts,  they  pronounced  him  to  b &  perfectly  in  his  sensess, 
and  sanctified  such  decision  by  the  following  affirmations.” 

Attorney- General. — “At  the  time  the  prisoner  committed  this  act 
he  was  perfectly  sane  and  responsible  for  his  acts.  ” 

Assistant  Counsel. — “The  truth  is,  there  is  no  safety  but  in  the 
legal  rule,  that  any  man  must  be  regarded  as  sane  who  can  distinguish 
between  right  and  wrong  in  reference  to  his  own  act.” 

With  this  we  leave  them  to  the  humane  judgment  of 
the  candid  reader.  Proceeding  with  the  charge : 

As  a  tissue  of  sophistry,  inconsistencies  and  profes¬ 
sional  prejudice,  this  charge  is  without  a  parallel.  His 
Honor  commences  by  stating  that  “it  is  a  delicate  and 
difficult  task” — “  an  unpleasant  duty.”  It  is  ten  o’clock  at 
night,  and  an  adjournment  would  be  “agreeeble,”  as  “af¬ 
fording  him  an  opportunity  of  arranging  his  thoughts; 
but  continues,  “there  are  considerations  of  higher  impor¬ 
tance  to  induce  us  to  deliver  the  charge  to-night” — these 
are  the  length  of  time  they  have  been  sitting,  the  “illness 
of  one  of  the  judges,  and  the  indisposition  of  more  than 
one  of  the  jurors.”  Are  these  higher  considerations^ — 
higher  than  the  “arrangement  of  his  thoughts” — when  on 
such  arrangement  of  thoughts  hangs  the  life  or  death  of  a 
fellow-being?  Send  jurors  to  decide  this  important  ques¬ 
tion  at  10  o’clock  at  night,  sick,  wearied  in  body  and  mind, 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  confusion  produced  by  the 
quirks  and  turns  of  contending  counsel,  and  on  the  top  of 
these  the  undigested  charge  of  a  court.  Was  this  con¬ 
sideration  ?  He  next  disclaims  his  ability  to  enlighten 
the  jury  : 
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“In  the  outset,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  disappoint  your 
expectations  of  much  assistance  from  the  court  in  deciding  this  case. 
You  are,  doubtless,  no  little  embarrassed  by  the  learned  disquisitions- 
on  insanity,  as  well  as  by  what  more  directly  touches  this  cause  in 
the  evidence.” 

This  is  the  only  mention  of  insanity  or  evidence  in  this 
strange  charge.  Then  follow  these  words : 

“The  subject  is  abstruse.  It  is  the  investigation,  by  your  minds, 
into  the  capacity  and  character  of  another  man’s  mind — a  search 
after  its  power  and  capacity,  where  the  usual  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  through  language  and  actions  is  itself  suspicious ;  such  language 
and  actions  being  themselves,  possibly,  the  result  of  disease,  and 
therefore  a  deceptive  guide  in  this  most  abstruse  inquiry.  ” 

Whether  or  not,  after  the  “learned  disquisitions  on 
insanity,”  these  metaphysical  speculations  on  abstractions 
which  had  no  pertinence  to  the  case,  were  a  balm  to  the 
sick  and  weary  jurors,  or  simplified  the  subject,  they  were 
able  to  judge. 

“If,”  continues  he,  “we  state  to  you,  or  read  to  you  from  the 
books,  the  learned  opinions  and  remarks  of  doctors,  and  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  theorists,  we  fear  we  should  only  confuse  the  subject.” 

He  now  enters  upon  the  distinct  duties  of  the  jury  and 
court : 

“We  find  this  to  be  a  case  which  rests  mainly  upon  the  facts, 
which  are  exclusively  within  our  province,  and  belong  not  to  us, 
either  to  dicide  upon  or  to  influence  the  decision  of.  We  are  to  state 
to  you  the  issues  to  be  tried,  and  every  legal  principle  applicable  to 
such  issues;  to  throw  out  of  the  case  what  does  not  properly 
belong  to  it.” 

What  mockery !  If  the  case  was  to  be  decided  by  the 
facts,  how  could  the  inquiry  be  “most  abstruse?”  How 
could  the  question  be  an  investigation,  by  the  minds  of  the 
jurors,  into  the  capacity  and  character  of  the  mind  of  the 
prisoner?  The  idea  that  a  jury  are  capable  of  such  an  in¬ 
vestigation  or  inquiry  is  too  absurd  to  discuss.  And  we  here 
quote  Dr.  Ray,  as  pertinent  on  this  point :  “If  the  decision 
of  this  point  (the  insanity  of  the  prisoner)  were  purely  a 
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matter  of  fact,  the  only  duty  of  the  jury  would  be  to  see 
that  they  were  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  proceeded 
from  authentic  sources ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  matter 
of  inference  to  be  drawn  from  certain  data,  and  this  is  a 
duty  for  which  our  juries,  as  at  present  constituted,  are 
manifestly  unfit.  That  a  body  of  men,  taken  promiscuously 
from  the  common  walks  of  life,  should  be  required  to  decide, 
whether  or  not  certain  opinions  and  facts  in  evidence  prove 
derangement  of  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  to  decide  a  pro¬ 
fessional  question  of  a  most  delicate  nature,  and  involving 
some  of  the  highest  interests  of  man,  is  an  idea  so  pre¬ 
posterous  that  one  finds  it  difficult,  at  first  sight,  to  believe 
that  it  ever  was  seriously  entertained.”  After  due  caution, 
as  to  the  influence  of  wealth,  or  popular  excitement,  and 
commenting  upon  the  patience  with  which  the  trial  was 
conducted,  he  continues : 

‘  ‘  The  prisoner  is  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife ;  and  it 
may  he  assumed,  for  it  is  not  denied,  that  he  did  kill  her  on  the 
second  of  May,  by  shooting  her  with  a  pistol. 

“The  homicide  being  proved,  it  is  for  the  accused  to  extenuate  or  ex¬ 
cuse  its  guilt,  by  proof  of  facts  that  will  either  reduce  the  grade  of  the 
crime  to  some  other  offence  below  murder,  or  will  excuse  it  altogether, 
by  showing  that  in  the  commission  of  the  act  he  was  not  a  voluntary 
agent  or  responsible  being.  The  former  of  these  has  not  been  attempt¬ 
ed  ;  nothing  of  provocation  or  extenuation  has  been  offered.  The 
offence  of  the  prisoner  is  murder,  if  it  is  anything  at  all ;  and  we 
may  as  well  at  once  simplify  the  issues,  and  bring  the  case  to  its  true 
points,  by  so  stating  it. 

“  All  homicide  is  presumed  to  be  murder,  unless  the  contrary  ap¬ 
pear.  Voluntary  and  unprovoked  homicide,  by  the  use  of  a  deadly 
weapon,  can  never  be  manslaughter  of  any  degree,  and  must  be 
murder,  if  the  person  slaying  is  a  responsible  being. 

“The  defence,  therefore,  in  this  case,  is  insanity;  and  the  whole 
case  turns  upon  the  question  whether  John  Windsor,  at  the  time  he 
killed  his  wife,  was  sufficiently  sane, — had  enough  of  judgment  and 
will,  and  power  over  his  own  actions,  to  make  him  criminally  re¬ 
sponsible  for  that  act. 

“The  basis  of  accountability  to  God  or  man  for  any  conduct  is  the 
power  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  and  to  act  accordingly. 
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The  sanctions  of  all  law  rest  on  this  assumption ;  the  object  of  punish¬ 
ment  can  be  served  only  on  the  same  assumption.  The  law  pre¬ 
scribes  that  he  who  commits  murder  shall  suffer  death ;  not  in  ven¬ 
geance  for  the  deed,  but  as  a  just  public  example  to  restrain  others; 
but  no  one  can  commit  murder  who  has  not  this  criminal  capacity 
and  no  just  public  example  can  be  made  by  the  execution  of  an 
irresponsible  being.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  to  confuse  the 
idea  of  a  want  of  criminal  capacity  with  a  mere  defect  of  reason  or 
judgment.  We  cannot  measure  the  extent  of  a  man’s  powers,  nor 
could  we  regard  any  one  as  acting  reasonably  who  slays  another. 
The  question  is  not  how  much  reason  and  judgment  a  man  has;  but 
whether  he  had  at  the  time  ability  to  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong,  in  reference  to  the  act  itself,  and  the  power  to  choose  whether 
he  would  do  it  or  not.  ” 

Here  we  have  a  statement  of  the  issue  to  be  tried,  viz., 
the  responsibility  of  the  prisoner;  and  the  legal  principle  to 
be  applied — i.  e.,  Can  he  “  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong' in  reference  to  the  act  itself.”  After  reading  the 
cases  of  Hatfield,  Bellingham,  Offord,  Oxford,  Higginson, 
resolutions  of  the  English  bench  in  1843,  and  the  case  of 
Abner  Rodgers,  of  Massachusetts,  he  proceeds :  . 

‘We  do  not  perceive  that  there  is  any  very  great  difference  in  all 
these  cases ;  the  aim  being  to  define  a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  pris¬ 
oner  is  capable  of  the  perception  or  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong, 
as  applied  to  the  act  he  is  about  to  commit,  and  has  the  ability,  through 
that  consciousness,  to  choose ,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  whether  he  will  do 
the  deed  he  knows  to  be  wrong.  ” 

This  is  simply  a  reiteration  of  the  former  criterion.  It 
must  be  perceived  that  delusion  is  never  once  mentioned, 
nor  a  case  referred  to  where  that  doctrine  was  applied.  Is 
this  presenting  “  every  legal  principle?”  No  reference  to 
how  a  jury  should  find  a  man  insane !  His  eye  seems  rivited 
upon  the  darkest  and  most  distant  point  in  the  past,  the 
odious  death  doctrine  of  Hale,  and  then  to  have  followed  up 
the  course  of  time  by  the  “blood  mark;”  his  breast  glow¬ 
ing  with  the  Medo-Persian  principle  of  unchanging’  law,  as 
though  progress  and  law  were  enemies,  and  courts  sat  in 
umpire.  But  to  proceed : 
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“Upon  the  whole,  we  think,  perhaps,  the  terms  used  by  Lord  Den¬ 
man,  in  Oxford’s  case,  express  our  view  of  the  law  about  as  well  as 
any.” 

Which  opinion  is  as  follows : 

. “  ‘and  then,  upon  the  whole,  the  question  will  be,  whether  all 

that  has  been  proved  about  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  shows  that  he  was 
insane  at  the  time  when  the  act  was  done, — whether  the  evidence 
given  proves  a  disease  in  the  mind,  as  of  a  person  quite  incapable  of 
distinguishing  right  from  wrong.  Something  has  been  said  about  the 
power  to  contract  or  make  a  will ;  but  I  think  that  those  things  do 
not  supply  any  test.  The  question  is,  whether  the  prisoner  was 
laboring  under  that  species  of  insanity  which  quite  satisfies  you  that 
he  was  quite  unaware  of  the  nature,  character  and  consequences  of 
the  act  he  was  committing ;  or  in  other  words,  whether  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  a  diseased  mind,  and  was  really  unconscious,  at  the 
time  he  was  committing  the  act,  that  it  wTas  a  crime.  ’  ” 

All  summed  in  the  words,  was  he  “quite  incapable  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  right  from  wrong?”  On  the  medical  testimony 
he  quotes  from  Lord  Denman: 

“  ‘It  may  be  that  medical  men  maybe  more  in  the  habit  of  observ¬ 
ing  cases  of  this  kind  than  other  persons ;  and  there  may  be  cases  in 
which  medical  testimony  may  be  essential ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  notion  that  moral  insanity  can  be  better  judged  of  by  medical 
men  than  by  others.’  ” 

As  “moral  insanity”  was  no  question  in  this  case,  we  offer 
no  comment.  Again,  he  says : 

“And  in  connection  with  the  remark  made  by  Lord  Denman  about 
the  value  of  medical  testimony  on  the  question  of  moral  insanity,  I 
will  read  fro'm  Chief  Justice  Shaw  to  show  the  principle  upon  which 
such  evidence  is  admitted. 

“  ‘The  opinions  of  medical  men,  on  a  question  of  this  description, 
are  competent  evidence,  and  in  many  cases  are  entitled  to  great  con¬ 
sideration  and  respect.  The  rule  of  law,  on  which  this  proof  of  the 
opinion  of  witnesses,  who  know  nothing  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case, 
is  founded  is  not  peculiar  to  medical  testimony,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  applicable  to  all  classes,  when  the  question  is  one  depending  on 
skill  and  science,  in  any  department.  In  general,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  jury  which  is  to  govern,  and  this  is  to  be  formed  on  the  proof 
of  facts  laid  before  them.  But  some  questions  lie  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  observation  and  experience  of  men  in  general,  but  are  quite 
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within  the  observation  and  experience  of  those  whose  peculiar  pur¬ 
suits  and  profession  have  brought  that  class  of  facts  frequently  and 

habitually  under  their  consideration . 

It  is  upon  this  ground  that  the  opinions  of  witnesses,  who  have 
long  been  conversant  with  insanity  in  its  various  forms,  and  who 
have  had  the  care  and  superintendence  of  insane  persons,  are  received 
as  competent  evidence,  even  though  they  have  not  had  opportunity 
to  examine  the  particular  patient,  and  observe  the  symptoms  and  in¬ 
dications  of  disease  at  the  time  of  its  supposed  existence.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  the  judgment  of  the  jury,  in  regard  to  the  influence 
and  effect  of  certain  facts  which  lie  out  of  the  observation  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  people  in  general.  The  value  of  such  testimony  will  de¬ 
pend  mainly  upon  the  experience,  fidelity  and  impartiality  of  the 
witness  who  gives  it.  ” 

This  was  sound  doctrine,  but  not  consistent  with  the 
former  citation.  The  court  finally  closes  thus : 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  jury : — The  prisoner’s  case  is  now  before  you. 
We  purposely  refrain  from  any  further  reference  to  the  testimony,  on 
the  principle  before  stated,  of  leaving  to  you  that  which  appropriately 
belongs  to  you,  while  we  assume  without  hesitation,  and  hope  we 
have  discharged,  the  obligation  that  rests  on  us.  I  have  labored  to 
give  you  a  dear  idea  of  what  constitutes  criminal  capacity ,  and  I  recur 
to  the  definition,  which,  though  not  found  elsewhere  in  exact  terms, 
we  suppose  to  be  the  substance  of  the  ruling  in  all  the  cases  which 
we  can  respect  as  authority,  and  also  as  not  inconsistent  with  the 
resolution  of  the  whole  bench  of  English  jurors,  viz.,  that  it  is  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  prisoner  is  capable  of  the  perception  or 
consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  as  applied  to  the  act  he  is  about 
to  commit ;  and  has  the  ability,  through  that  consciousness,  to  choose, 
by  an  effort  of  the  will,  whether  he  will  do  the  deed  which  he 
knows  to  be  wrong.” 

Once  more  this  death  knell  must  be  echoed !  What  would 
have  constituted  a  man  irresponsible  before  such  a  court 
would  be  difficult  to  conjecture.  We  have  passed  through 
this  charge,  but  cannot  dismiss,  without  a  few  further  re¬ 
marks,  this  important  subject,  one  of  such  vital  interest  to 
the  safety  of  human  life,  which  so  often  hangs  upon  the 
dicta  of  prejudice  and  ignorance,  and  consigns  to  disgrace 
and  death,  without  discrimination  or  mercy,  the  most  un¬ 
fortunate  of  all  God’s  children.  And  as  we  turn  from  the 
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dark,  loathsome,  foetid  carcass  of  the  exhumed  metaphysical 
excrescence  we  have  seen  pervading,  yea,  the  embodiment 
of  this  charge,  to  the  living,  breathing  principle  of  modern 
law,  conceived  by  an  enlightened  and  generous  humanity, 
we  think  it  impossibie  that  men  should  flee  from  so  manifest 
a  rule  of  right.  We  will  close  this  review  of  the  charge 
by  a  contrast  with  that  of  Chief- Justice  Tindal,  in  the  case 
of  McNaughten,  as  to  the  manner  of  the  two.  When  the 
doctrine  of  ‘ 1  delusion ,  of  which  the  criminal  act  was  the 
immediate  and  umqualified  offspring,”  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Erskine,  backed  by  a  mass  of  medical  and  legal  testi¬ 
mony,  the  court  refused  to  hear  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
and  instructed  the  jury  to  bring  in  an  acquittal.  Long 
enough,  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Ray,  “the  courts  in  these 
cases  had  been  contented  with  laying  down  metaphysical 
dogmas  on  the  consciousness  of  right  and  wrong,  of  good  and 
evil,  and  the  measure  of  understanding  still  possessed  by 
the  accused,”  and  now  the  crisis  had  arrived  for  a  reversal; 
“inquiry  into  the  effect  produced  by  the 'peculiar  delusion 
of  the  accused  on  their  ordinary  conduct  and  conversation, 
and  especially  of  their  connection  with  the  criminal  act  in 
question,”  became  the  ground.  What  meed  of  praise  does 
such  a  bold  and  fearless  step,  in  the  progress  of  science 
against  established  error  demand?  He  instructed  the  jury, 
— no  compromise  with  technicalities  and  subtleties  when 
Justice  and  Mercy  stood,  armed  with  truth,  in  defence  of 
Innocence — not  “gentlemen,  this  is  a  difficult  task  you 
need  not  expeet  assistance — how  can  we  help  you?  we 
would  not  influence  vour  decision — our  duties  are  distinct 
we  would  not  invade  your  province.”  He  instructed  the 
jury.  He  left  them  to  no  “abstruse  inquiry,”  or  meta¬ 
physical  speculation — no  study  “into  capacity  and  power 
of  mind.”  He  instructed  the  jury.  He  recalled  to  their 
minds  the  prominent  facts  in  the  case,  and  held  up  to  them 
the  legitimate  glass  of  medical  testimony  through  which 
they  might  behold  these  facts  in  their  true  relations  and 
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tendencies ;  and  that  decision  stands  looming  proudly  above 
the  darkness  that  surrounds  it,  as  the  tower  of  eternal  hope 
to  the  unfortunate  madman. 

In  conclusion,  are  we  not  justified  in  the  affirmation,  that 
in  the  final  adjudication  of  this  trial,  the  plainest  dictates 
of  common  sense  have  been  laid  aside,  all  intuitions  of  hu¬ 
manity  neglected,  and  every  intimation  of  justice  dis¬ 
regarded? 

Charity  offers  no  extenuation  to  the  guilt  of  those  who 
were  engaged  in  this  unnatural  affair.  The  plain,  un¬ 
adorned  detail  of  the  trial  is  a  tale  shocking  alike  to  reason 
and  humanity — a  tale  at  which  the  heart  sickens  and  re¬ 
coils — for  it  bears  upon  it  the  imprint  of  the  record  of  a 
cruelty  and  bloody  barbarity  which,  in  an  enlightened 
country,  is  too  monstrous  an  anomaly  to  pass  from  public 
notice  without  its  just  and  indignant  rebuke.  When  has 
justice  ever  been  more  contemptuosly  mocked,  or  law  more 
utterly  condemned  than  in  this  amorphous  trial?  It  was 
not  an  examination  and  comparison  of  facts,  but  merely  an 
unavoidable  formal  process.  Its  spirit  was  neither  law, 
justice,  nor  humanity.  It  was  a  continuous,  urgent  cry,  of 
“Crucify  him!  Crucify  him!!”  and,  like  the  cry  of  the 
Jews,  did  not  abate  until  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed 
upon  the  victim. 

The  more  we  examine  the  matter — the  closer  we  scru¬ 
tinize  the  testimony  that  was  in  the  hands  of  this  unnatu¬ 
ral  court,  the  more  horribly  barbarous  and  abominably 
unjust  their  decision  appears  to  be.  Not  only  are  all  the 
circumstances,  long  previous  to  and  attending  the  per¬ 
petration  of  the  murder,  plainly  indicative  of  the  insanity 
of  the  perpetrator,  as  decided  by  those  whose  long  expe¬ 
rience  should  have  entitled  their  opinion  to  some  respect, 
but  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner,  from  the  time  of  the  ar¬ 
rest,  and  up  to  the  hour  and  moment  of  sentence,  was 
such  as  should  have  satisfied  the  most  ignorant  and  in¬ 
fatuated  of  his  mental  alienation. 
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No  one  who  reads  the  details  of  the  trial  can  avoid 
picturing  to  his  mind  the  shocking  scene  presented  in  that 
court.  On  the  one  hand  is  the  gray-haired  prisoner,  all 
withered  with  age,  and  bending  beneath  the  weight  of 
both  actual  and  imaginary  sorrow ;  his  lips  muttering  in¬ 
coherent  ravings,  and  his  eyes  glancing  about  with  mani¬ 
acal  wildness.  Portrayed  in  every  lineament  of  his  face 
and  on  every  curve  of  his  aged  form  is  an  insanity,  visible 
to  the  most  cursory  glance  of  wisdom  or  of  pity.  His  sud¬ 
den  startings,  his  hurried  glancings  over  the  assemblage, 
his  strange,  disconnected  mutterings,  his  insensibility  to  the 
danger  of  his  situation,  all  show  him  to  have  been  a  con¬ 
firmed  madman.  Our  heart  sickens  as  we  thus  look  upon 
the  venerable  form  of  this  aged  lunatic,  tottering  into  the 
presence  of  that  inhuman  court,  to  be  mocked  by  a  more 
unnatural  scene  than  was  ever  conjured  up  in  the  heated 
imaginings  of  his  own  phrenzied  brain.  On  the  other  hand 
are  assembled  twelve  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  jurors,  commissioned  with  the  awful  responsibility 
of  examining  and  deciding  upon  the  testimony  to  be  brought 
forward  in  the  establishment  of  a  charge  of  murder,  which  has 
been  preferred  against  him  by  the  proper  authorities.  It  is 
the  duty  of  these  men  to  receive  the  testimony  from  the 
mouths  of  the  witnesses,  and  decide  upon  it  with  impartial¬ 
ity,  excepting  when  doubts  arise,  which  are  always,  by  a 
humane  provision  of  law,  to  be  cast  in  favor  of  the  accused. 

That  the  deed  was  committed  is  not  denied.  The  only 
point  at  issue  is  the  old  man’s  insanity.  The  evidence  in 
this  particular  is  most  abundant  and  most  clear.  All  that 
is  wanted  for  a  correct  decision  is  rationality  and  impartial¬ 
ity;  but  one  or  both  of  these  requisites  are  absent.  There 
is  too  strong  a  thirst  for  blood  in  that  court — too  much  of 
that  spirit  which  we  find,  at  the  close  of  the  trial,  hurrying 
his  sentence  and  execution,  lest  justice  might  mete  out  to 
him,  if  there  was  delay,  the  humanity  of  the  law. 

We  are  aware  that,  on  account  of  a  prevalent  ignorance 
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on  the  subject  of  insanity,  there  is  a  great  want  of  charity 
for  insane  persons ;  and  we  would  make  all  due  allowance 
for  this  prejudice  in  the  case  before  us,  had  not  the  opinions 
of  experienced  physicians,  given  explicitly,  been  totally  dis¬ 
regarded  by  both  court  and  jury.  What  did  they  care  for 
the  opinions  and  remonstrances  of  experienced  physicians? 
What  did  it  matter  to  them  whether  medical  men  thought 
it  a  clear  case  of  insanity?  Then  why  summon  medical  men? 
Why  mock  the  victim  of  power  by  an  array  of  seeming 
strength?  Oh !  if  ever  there  was  a  cool,  calculating,  deliber¬ 
ate,  diabolical,  judicial  murder,  this  law  trial  was  one;  and 
if  ever  the  voice  of  blood  cried  to  Heaven  against  those 
who  spilled  it,  the  voice  of  Windsor’s  cries  against  this 
court. 

But  there  is  another  feature;  black,  hideous,  savage, 
which  needs  a  passing  remark — that  is,  the  haste  with 
which  they  wanted  to  push  this  inhuman  decision  into  exe¬ 
cution. 

The  verdict  being  rendered  on  the  last  morning  of 
the  term,  a  benevolent  man  requested  postponement  of  sen¬ 
tence  until  another  term;  but  “the  court  was  ready,”  and 
the  prisoner  must  be  in  eternity  before  such  a  time.  This 
petition  refused,  it  was  asked  that  he  should  have  time, 
and  three  months  were  allowed  him!  While  judgment  was 
with  God,  he  was  spared  seventy  years ;  this  court,  an  in¬ 
dulgence  of  three  months!  If  they  thought  the  prisoner 
sane  enough  to  appreciate  right  and  wrong  action,  and  their 
consequences,  where  was  the  humanity  of  ushering  him  so 
speedily  into  the  persence  of  his  God?  Did  they  apprehend 
that  the  hand  of  humanity  would  gather  strength  after  the 
excitement  passed  off,  and  prevent  the  execution  of  their 
decision?  Did  they  fear  that  justice,  with  slow  but  mighty 
step,  would  overtake  their  judgment  and  trample  it  to 
earth !  or  did  they  dread  that  death,  allured  by  his  silvered 
locks,  and  wrinkled  brow,  and  bended  form  might,  during 
his  midnight  sleep  in  that  dreary  prison,  bear  him  forever 
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from  their  grasp,  through  the  natural  gate  of  age ;  for  he 
had  lived  his  “threescore  years  and  ten.” 

Utica ,  Sep.  26,  1851.  G. 

After  writing  the  above  we  learned  that,  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  execution,  Windsor  was  respited  by  the 
Governor  for  six  months,  until  March  the  17th,  1852.  A 
commutation  of  sentence  was  asked  on  the  grounds  of  the 
insanity  of  the  prisoner.  The  Governor  was  petitioned 
upon  this,  and  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  trial,  backed  by 
the  following  medical  testimony  :* 

Butler  Hospital,  Providence,  12th  Sept.,  1851. 

At  the  request  of  A.  P.  Robinson,  Esq. ,  I  have  read  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  “Trial  of  Capt.  John  Windsor,  for  the  Murder  of  his  Wife, 
before  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  held  at  Georgetown,  Del., 
June  25,  1851,  before  his  Honor,  Chief  Justice  Booth;  Harrington 
and  AVooten,  associates,  from  an  authentic  source,  Milford,  Del.,  J. 
H.  Emerson,  Printer,  1851 for  the  purpose  of  giving  my  opinion 
respecting  the  mental  condition  of  said  AVindsor  at  the  time  when 
he  committed  the  act  for  which  he  was  tried. 

After  carefully  considering  all  the  facts  and  circumstances,  as  re¬ 
lated  by  the  witnesses,  (excepting  the  opinions  of  the  physician,)  I 
cannot  resist  the  conviction,  that,  at  the  time  Capt.  Windsor  killed 
his  wife,  he  was  unequivocally  insane ;  that  among  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  his  insanity  were  certain  delusions  respecting  his  being 
poisoned  and  otherwise  annoyed  by  his  wife  and  others ;  and  that 
finally,  these  delusions  decidedly  led,  as  it  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed  with  some  degree  of  probability,  by  any  one  particularly  con¬ 
versant  with  such  cases,  to  the  commission  of  the  homicidal  act. 

I  would  also  say  that  I  do  not  perceive,  either  in  the  testimony  of 
the  witnssses  or  the  statement  of  Capt.  Windsor  in  court,  a  single 
fact  incompatible  with  the  supposition  of  his  insanity. 

ISAAC  RAY, 

Superintendent  of  Butler  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Sept.  1st,  1851. 

Dear  Sir  :  As  requested  by  you,  I  have  carefully  read  the  print¬ 
ed  report  of  the  “Trial  of  Capt.  John  AVindsor,  for  the  murder  of 


*  This  information  was  furnished  us  by  A.  P.  Robinson,  Esq.,  who  at  the 
same  time  forwarded  the  papers  in  which  these  letters  were  published,— G. 
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liis  wife,”  and  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  belief,  that  he 
was  insane  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  act,  and  that  the 
delusions  under  which  he  labored  led  him  to  commit  the  offence  for 
which  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

THOMAS  KIRKBRIDE. 

To  Alfred  P.  Robinson,  Esq. 


State  Lunatic  Hospital,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Sept.  8,  1851. 
Hon.  John  W.  Houston,  Georgetown,  Delaware. 

Dear  Sir:  The  published  “Trial  of  Capt.  John  Windsor  for  the 
Murder  of  his  Wife”  has  been  received  here,  together  with  your 
letter  to  my  predecessor,  the  late  Doctor  S.  E.  Woodward. 

I  have  read  the  whole  of  the  printed  evidence  of  the  trial  of  Capt. 
John  Windsor  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and,  supposing  the  facts 
there  testified  to,  to  be  true,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Capt.  Windsor 
was  laboring  under  mental  delusion  at  the  time  of  and  previous  to 
the  shooting  of  his  wife ;  that  although  intelligent  and  shrewd  upon 
most  subjects,  upon  the  infidelity  of  his  wife  and  poison,  &c.,  he 
was  not  able  to  control  his  actions  at  all  times ;  and  that  I  should 
expect  that  a  man  in  his  condition  of  mind  and  feelings  would  do, 
as  he  often  threatened  he  would  do,  and  as  his  neighbors  feared  he 
would  do — carry  his  threats  into  execution. 

I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  say  that  any  one  so  decidedly  mo¬ 
nomaniac  as  he  was  upon  the  point  at  issue  could  distinguish  wrong 
from  right.  Most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  CHANDLER, 

Su  perintendent. 

I,  Luther  V.  Bell,  Physician  and  Superintendent  of  the  McLean 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  near  Boston,  Massachusetts,  declare  and  tes¬ 
tify  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  my  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  mental  disease,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  as  director  of  the 
above  institution.  I  have  had  the  daily  oversight  and  treatment  of 
between  two  and  three  thousand  patients.  I  have  for  eight  years 
been  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  under  a  statute  of  the 
Commonwealth,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  report  upon  all 
cases  of  mental  disease  occurring  in  the  State  Prison,  with  a  view,  if 
real,  to  a  removal  to  the  State  Lunatic  Hospital,  and  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  expert  in  every  capital,  and  in  many  other  civil  and 
criminal  cases  occurring  here  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  I  further 
say,  that,  at  the  request  of  the  Hon.  John  W.  Houston,  of  Delaware, 

I  have  examined  a  “Trial  of  Capt.  John  Windsor,”  &c.,  published 
at  Milford,  Delaware,  1851,  with  a  view  to  determine  whether 
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the  said  Windsor,  at  the  time  of  the  homicide  of  his  wife,  was  or 
was  not  criminally  responsible.  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  said  Wind¬ 
sor,  at  the  period  of  the  homicidal  act,  and  for  a  length  of  time  pre¬ 
vious,  had  been  the  victim  of  a  monomania  of  a  most  marked  and 
unequivocal  character,  as  well  as  of  a  form  the  most  common  of  any 
manifested  in  the  inmates  of  asylums  for  the  insane, — that, measured 
under  any  definition  of  insanity  known  in  medical  science,  he  was 
unquestionably  of  an  unsound  mind,  and,  under  any  legal  rules 
laid  down  by  the  courts  of  this  country  or  of  England,  so  far  as  my 
experience  extends,  his  disease  is  of  such  a  nature  and  of  such  a  de¬ 
gree  as  to  render  him  irresponsible  for  any  criminal  act.  For  not 
only  was  his  ability  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong  pal¬ 
pably  impaired  or  overturned,  in  regard  to  the  particular  act  com¬ 
mitted,  but  no  conscience  or  controlling  power  existed  to  enable 
him  to  forbear  from  any  act,  even  had  he  recognized,  intellectually, 
its  nature  as  right  or  wrong.  It  seems  to  me  to  comprise,  eminent¬ 
ly,  the  two  great  elements  recognized  in  the  modern  jurisprudence 
of  insanity  to  establish  irresponsibility — 1st,  Inability  to  comprehend, 
intellectually,  the  right  or  wrong  character  of  the  act  itself ;  2ndly, 
An  incapacity  to  abstain  from  doing  an  act  in  consequence  of  the 
overpowering  impulse  of  the  disease. 

I  consider  the  evidences  of  a  legal  irresponsibility,  (as  determined 
by  the  straightest  judicial  tests  ever  adopted  since  Hadfield’s  case,) 
in  this  case  of  Windsor,  to  be  more  palpably  developed  than  they 
were  in  the  case  of  Abner  Rogers,  which  was  the  same  general  type 
of  monomania,  and  in  whom  immediately  after  his  removal  to  the 
State  Lunatic  Hospital,  the  fullest  verification  of  unsoundness  was 
presented,  terminating  in  suicide. 

I  cannot  resist  the  feeling  of  duty  which  compels  me  to  express 
the  opinion,  under  the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  that  the  execution  of  this 
man  would  be  an  act  of  judicial  murder,  only  paralleled  by  the  case 
of  Bellingham,  in  England,  Abraham  Prescott,  in  New  Hampshire, 
(in  1828,)  and  Abner  Parker,  jr.,  in  Kentucky,  (in  184-.) 

In  fine,  I  have  carefully  read  all  the  evidence,  as  presented  in  the 
trial  referred  to.  My  opinion  is,  that,  at  the  time  he  destroyed  his 
wife,  Windsor  was  laboring  under  monomania ;  that  he  had  delu¬ 
sion  directly  in  the  line  of  the  act  he  committed,  influencing  and  lead¬ 
ing  him  directly  thereto,  and  governing  his  will  with  a  power  which 
absolutely  forbid  and  prevented  him  from  doing  otherwise  than  he 
did  do;  that  his  conduct  was  in  exact  conformity  to  his  state  of 
mental  disease,  and  that  he  is  an  object  for  commiseration  and  pro¬ 
tection — not  for  penal  inflictions. 

Dated  at  Somerville,  Massachusetts,  this  9tli  of  September,  1851. 

LUTHER  Y.  BELL. 
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Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  } 
Middlesex,  [S.  S.]  Sept.  9,  1851.  \ 

There  personally  appeared  the  above  named  Luther  V.  Bell,  and 
made  oath  that  the  certificate  above  subscribed  by  him  is  true.  Be¬ 
fore  me.  COLUMBUS  TYLER, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Maryland  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Sept.  12, 1851. 

Dr.  J.  Tharp: 

My  d,ear  Sir — I  have  examined  the  “Trial  of  Captain  John  Wind¬ 
sor,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  ”  as  it  is  reported  in  the  pamphlet 
you  have  placed  in  my  hands. 

From  the  facts  mentioned  by  several  witnesses,  medical  and 
others,  I  conclude,  that  Capt.  Windsor  was  an  insane  man  at  the  time 
he  committed  the  act  for  which  he  now  stands  convicted,  and  that 
he  shot  at  his  wife  under  the  insane  delusions  spoken  of  by  the  wit¬ 
nesses. 

With  regard  to  his  ability  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong 
at  the  time  he  killed  his  wife,  I  think  that  his  perception  of  right 
and  wrong  was  insanely  perverted  in  relation  to  that  act. 

The  case  belongs  to  a  class  of  cases  of  insanity,  many  of  which 
are  attended  with  criminal  actions,  and  concerning  the  punishment 
of  which  there  has  been  of  late  years  much  discussion.  An  impor¬ 
tant  point  involved  in  the  discussion  is,  that  legislation  ought  to  pro¬ 
vide,  as  a  suitable  punishment  for  murder,  rape,  &c.,  committed  by 
the  insane,  removal  for  life  from  society,  as  a  preventative  of  the 
repetition  of  the  crimes. , 

I  am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  FONERDEN, 
Presiding  Physician  of  Maryland  Hospital. 


Baltimore,  JSept.  11,  1851. 

Dr.  J.  Tiiarp: 

My  dear  Sir — I  have  carefully  read  the  pamphlet  handed  me  by  you, 
purporting  to  be  the  trial  of  Capt.  John  Windsor,  for  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  and  have  weighed  and  considered  the  evidence  of  the 
various  witnesses  summoned  on  that  trial.  Their  evidence  is  to 
my  mind  conclusive,  that  Capt.  Windsor  labored  under  insane  delu¬ 
sion  at  the  time  he  committed  the  murder,  and  that  this  act  was  the 
direct  result  and  natural  consequenee  of  the  morbid  ideas  which 
then,  and  for  a  long  period  anterior,  had  held  dominion  over  his 
reason.  In  reference  to  the  particular  act  committed,  I  do  not  think 
that  Capt.  Windsor  was  capable  of  distinguishing  between  right 
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and  wrong,  and  I  entertain  the  firm  conviction,  that  he  was  incapa¬ 
ble,  from  disease,  of  resisting  the  commission  of  the  act. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  WM.  H.  STOKES, 

Physician  to  Mount  Hope  Insane  Asylum. 

Baltimore,  Sept.  12,  1851. 

My  dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  together  with  the 
pamphlet  containing  a  report  of  the  “  Trial  of  Capt.  John  Windsor, 
for  the  killing  of  his  wife,”  came  to  hand  on  the  10th  inst. 

As  you  perceive,  I  have  made  all  diligence,  according  to  your  re¬ 
quest,  in  obtaining  the  written  opinions  of  gentlemen  which  are  here¬ 
with  transmitted.  I  chose  to  confer  with  them  upon  the  subject, 
because  their  every  day  experience  in  that  particular  class  of  dis¬ 
eases  will  entitle  their  opinion  to  more  weight  than  any  other  of  the 
profession. 

In  relation  to  my  own  opinion,  I  merely  say,  that  the  examination 
of  the  evidence  in  the  case  has  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I  pre¬ 
viously  entertained  from  newspaper  reports,  and  that  I  expressed  to 
you  when  last  in  this  city.  I  could  give  you  my  reasons  for  the 
conclusions  I  have  arrived  at,  but  that  would  seem  too  much  like 
arguing  the  case.  I  merely  thereupon  give  my  opinion  as  you 
wished,  which  I  think  you  will  find  to  correspond  with  the  more  in¬ 
telligent  of  your  own  community. 

Dr.  Fonerden  requested  me  to  ask  you  to  send  him  two  or  three 
pamphlets  of  the  trial  for  the  different  libraries.  Address  Dr.  John 
Fonerden,  physician,  Maryland  Hospital,  Baltimore. 

With  great  respect,  Ac.,  .1.  SHARP. 


State  Lunatic  Asylum,,  Utica,  Sept.  15th,  1851. 

A.  P.  Robinson,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  4th  inst.,  addressed  to  my  predecessor,  by 
•accident  came  to  my  notice  at  a  late  hour.  Though  my  opinion  may 
not  reach  you  before  the  day  of  execution,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
doing  all  in  my  power  to  save  the  State  of  Delaware  from  staining 
her  proud  escutcheon  with  the  blood  of  a  lunatic. 

I  have  read  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  Capt.  Windsor,  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  and  supposing  the  facts  and  circumstances  to  be 
true,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  lunatic  at  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
mission  of  the  act,  and  that  his  delusions  were  such  as  to  compel  him 
to  commit  the  awful  deed.  Very  truly  yours, 

N.  D.  BENEDICT, 

Superintendent  of  N.  Y.  State  Lunatic  Asylum. 

But  what  shall  we '  say  of  the  Governor,  who  refused  to 
pardon  the  gray-haired  convict?  How  shall  we  justify  him 
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for  sitting  idly  in  his  chair  of  state  and  ‘  ‘  consenting  unto 
his  death?”  Will  we  apologize  for  him  on  the  plea  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  the  details  of  trial?  That  were  to  say,  he 
did  not  do  his  duty  because  he  did  not  do  his  duty ;  and, 
therefore,  he  is  excusable!  We  would  demand,  should  not 
the  lives  of  the  people  be  dearer  to  the  public  officer  than 
anything  else  that  comes  under  his  cognizance?  Was  this 
man’s  life  so  trifling  an  affair  with  the  Governor,  that  he 
should  so  disregard  its  forfeiture  as  to  spend  no  time  in 
examining  into  the  testimony  which  professed  to  condemn 
him,  and  that  submitted  him  from  the  numerous  superinten¬ 
dents  of  institutions  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane?  And 
if  he  did  examine  this  testimony,  he  is  doubly  censurable, 
for  then  he  is  guilty  of  a  direct  act  of  injustice.  The  dignity 
of  undeserved  office  and  the  elevation  of  high  station  should 
not  shield  him  from  just  criminations.  Governors  should 
remember  that  life  is  dear  to  every  man — too  dear  to  be 
dealt  with  as  men  in  high  stations  are  accustomed  to  deal 
with  other  rights  and  possessions  of  the  people.  They  should 
remember  that  the  power  of  granting  pardons  is  a  higher 
prerogative  than  any  other  with  which  they  are  invested, 
and  that  they  shall  exercise  it  as  a  sacred  trust  of  the  people. 
They  should  remember  that  wilful  ignorance  will  not  excuse 
them  to  a  shocked  and  indignant  public  for  a  neglect  of 
duty  which  terminates  in  the  loss  of  life  for  which  they  are 
held  responsible. 

It  is  no  extenuation  of  his  delinquency  that  he  refused  to 
pardon  Windsor  for  fear  he  should  thus  let  loose  a  bloody 
murderer  into  community,  or  lest  he  should  seem  to  be 
giving  sanction  to  crime.  He  must  have  known  that  the 
very  reason  why  he  should  have  granted  a  pardon,  (i.  e., 
Windsor’s  insanity,)  would  have  committed  the  convict  to 
an  insane  asylum,  which  would  have  secured  the  community 
from  harm,  and  at  the  same  time  proclaimed  the  true  and 
just  reason  for  commutation. 

Our  honest  opinion,  on  the  whole,  is,  that  the  Governor’s 
part  in  this  transaction  was  purely  passive.  a. 

/ 


ARTICLE  Y. 


INSANITY  AMONG  THE  COLORED  POPULA¬ 
TION  OF  THE  FREE  STATES.  By  E.  Jarvis, 

M.  D.,  Dorchester ,  Mass. 

An  article  in  the  last  October  number  of  the  “  Journal 
of  Insanity  ”  endeavors  to  show  an  extraordinary  dispropor¬ 
tion  of  insanity  and  idiocy  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
free  States ;  and  having,  apparently,  proved  this,  by  quoting 
the  statements  of  the  national  census  of  1840,  the  writer 
significantly  asks,  “Who  would  believe,  without  the  fact 
in  black  and  white  before  him,  that  every  fourteenth  colored 
person  in  the  State  of  Maine  is  an  idiot  or  a  lunatic 
Here  was  an  important  qualification — “without  the  fact.” 
Fortunately,  that  condition  of  belief  is  still  wanting. 

That  article  is  founded  on  the  deductions  drawn  from  the 
statements  of  the  census  of  1840,  which  seem  to  be  irresistible 
facts.  They  are  so  recorded  and  published  in  that  document, 
which  was  prepared  by  the  officers  of  our  Goverment,  and 
states  on  its  own  title-page,  that  it  is  “  Corrected  at  the 
Department  of  State,”  and  “published  by  authority  of  an 
Act  of  Congress  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  ” 

When  this  report  first  appeared  in  1841,  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  great  many  naturalists,  physicians,  political 
economists  and  others,  and  among  these  was  the  writer  of 
the  article  you  published.  Although  the  deductions  were 
strange  and  unexpected,  and  almost  incredible,  still  they 
seemed  undeniable,  and  tables,  similar  to  that  which  your 
writer  published  in  The  Observer ,  were  published  in  the 
several  journals  and  newspapers,  and  in  some  of  the  lunatic 
hospital  reports. 
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Soon,  however,  they  appeared  to  be  so  contrary  to  ail 
previous  experience  and  observations,  that  some  were  led 
to  examine  into  the  character  of  the  authority  on  which 
the  tables  were  founded,  and  discovered  that  the  whole  of 
the  statements  in  reference  to  the  disorders  of  the  colored 
race  were  a  mere  mass  of  error,  and  totally  unworthy  of 
credit. 

The  American  Statistical  Society,  in  1845,  first  analyzed 
the  census  of  1840,  and  then  prepared  a  long  memorial  to 
Congress.  In  their  petition  they  set  forth  the  errors,  in¬ 
consistencies,  contradictions  and  falsehoods  of  that  docu¬ 
ment,  and  asked  Congress  to  disavow  the  whole,  and  cause' 
another  and  correct  one  to  be  prepared  and  published. 
This  memorial  was  presented  to  both  houses  of  Congress, 
and  referred  to  separate  committees  in  each.  The  Senate 
printed  the  petition,  and  it  is  now'  to  be  found  in  the  Senate 
documents  of  that  session.  It  was  also  printed  in  Ilunls 
Merchant'1  s  Magazine ,  of  New  York,  in  February,  1845. 

The  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  also, 
in  1844,  published  a  review  of  the  census,  in  as  far  as  it 
related  to  the  insanity  among  the  colored  population,  and 
refuted  its  statements  as  to  this  whole  matter.  A  similar 
review  and  refutation  was  published  in  the  Poston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal ,  Nov.  30th,  1842.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  Medical  Society,  in  May,  1844,  appointed  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  in  regard  to  this  matter  in 
that  State.  This  committee  made  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  reported  the  results  in  1845.  Their  report 
shows  that  no  such  diseased  colored  persons  exist  in  most 
of  the  towns  and  families  where  the  census  stated  them  to 
be.  The  Society  published  this  report  in  their  transactions 
for  the  year  1845. 

The  refutation  was  complete  and  satisfactory.  The 
errors  of  the  census,  and  the  thorough  groundlessness  of 
the  theory  of  the  preponderant  liability  of  the  free  African, 
or  colored  race,  to  insanity  or  defect  of  vision,  hearing  or 
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voice,  over  the  slave  African,  was  demonstrated  beyond  all 
question.  It  was  sent  forth  to  the  world  through  some  of 
the  leading  journals  of  the  country,  channels  so  respectable, 
that  it  was,  not  unreasonably,  hoped  it  would  be  quoted 
and  republished  co-extensively  with  the  erroneous  state¬ 
ment,  and  thus  reach  the  eye  and  the  conviction  of  all  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  set  the  falsehood  forever  at  rest. 

It  is  easy  to  refute  these  extraordinary  and  unphilosophi- 
cal  assertions  of  the  census  by  counter  and  contradicting 
statements  of  the  same  document. 

The  marshals  were  directed  to  inquire  of  each  family  the 
age,  employments,  health,  &c.,  of  all  its  members.  These 
officers  were  furnished  with  blankbooks  or  sheets,  ruled 
and  divided  into  seventy-four  parallel  and  vertical  columns, 
in  which  they  were  to  record  so  many  varieties  of  answers 
in  respect  to  the  people.  When  the  work  was  finished,  the 
deputy  marshals  were  obliged  to  take  a  copy  of  the  record 
of  their  work,  and  deposit  it  in  the  office  of  the  district 
clerk  of  the  State  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  In 
these  clerks'1  offices  these  returns  were  condensed  into  towns 
and  again  copied.  One  copy  was  sent  to  Washington,  and 
there  the  whole  was  digested  and  printed  in  the  volumes 
which  were  distributed  through  the  countrv. 

In  all  these  stages,  in  the  primary  record  of  each  house¬ 
holder,  and  the  condition  of  his  family,  in  the  sheets  of  the 
deputy  marshals;  the  same  condensed  into  towns  and 
counties  in  the  clerks’  offices ;  and  the  digest  of  the  whole 
in  towns,  counties,  States,  and  the  nation  at  Washington; 
and,  finally,  the  printed  edition,  there  was  the  same  form 
used — the  seventy-four  vertical  and  parallel  columns,  filled 
with  the  answers  in  respect  to  the  people. 

In  the  primary  record,  and  in  each  succeeding  transfer, 
there  was  a  chance  of  error.  The  seventy-four  columns 
were  necessarily  long  and  narrow,  and  the  descriptive 
heading  at  the  top  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
place  of  entry  of  many  of  the  items.  It  required  much  dis- 
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cipline,  therefore,  to  follow  with  the  eye  any  column  from 
its  head,  to  its  place  of  entry  below.  There  were 
ten  columns  appropriated  to  insanity  or  defects  of 
sense  in  the  white  and  the  colored.  It  is  easy  to 
suppose,  then,  that  one  might  mistake  the  proper 
column,  and  enter  the  colored  for  the  white  and  the 
white  for  the  colored.  This  mistake  might  have  been  made 
by  the  marshal  when  he  made  his  first  entry  and  when  he 
copied  his  work;  again,  it  might  have  been  made  by  the 
amanuesis  at  the  clerk’s  office,  and  by  the  copyist, 
and  the  printer  at  Washington.  There  were  two  edi¬ 
tions  printed,  one  by  Blair  and  Rives  and  the  other  by 
Thomas  Allen.  These  were  both  liable  to  mistakes,  and 
they  might  each  commit  a  different  error. 

If  all  were  perfectly  correct,  all  these  successive  and  co- 
temporaneous  copies  would  be  exactly  alike.  They  would 
contain  the  same  identical  facts,  agreeing  in  the  minutest 
particular.  But  we  find,  on  examination  and  comparison, 
that  so  many  and  so  various  mistakes  have  been  made  by 
all  these  officials,  from  the  first  record  to  the  last  printed 
copy,  that  no  two  of  them  are  exactly  alike.  Mathematically 
and  specifically,  they  give  as  many  different  versions  of  the 
same  facts  as  there  are  reports.  In  some  particulars,  the 
original  entry  of  the  householders  and  families  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  tells  one  story,  the  condensed  copy  in  the  clerk’s 
office  at  Boston  tells  another  story,  the  printed  edition  of 
Blair  and  Rives,  at  Washington,  tells  a  third,  and  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  Thomas  Allen  gives  a  fourth  variation  of  the  same 
facts. 

These  errors  of  statement  seem  to  be  the  greatest  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  insanity  of  the  colored  population  of  the  north¬ 
ern  States.  Fortunately,  besides  the  disagreements  of  the 
several  copies  of  the  reports  with  each  other,  the  document 
itself  furnishes  its  own  refutation.  One  statement  contra¬ 
dicts  another  statement  and  shows  its  errors. 

The  original  record  made  by  the  deputy-marshal  of 
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Worcester,  Massachusetts,  states  that  there  were  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  in  Worcester,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  colored  lunatics.  But  in  another  column 
or  set  of  columns,  he  states  that  there  were  no  colored  per¬ 
sons  at  all  in  the  said  Samuel  B.  Woodward’s  family.  Both 
of  these  assertions,  that  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  colored  lunatics  and  that  there  were  no  colored  persons 
at  all  in  Dr.  W oodward’s  family,  are  copied  into  the  record 
deposited  in  Boston,  and  these  were  incorporated  into  the 
condensed  statement  in  respect  to  the  town  of  Worcester, 
and  they  went  through  all  the  successive  copies,  and  were 
both  finally  printed  at  Washington. 

Another  deputy-marshal  states  that  there  were  four  col¬ 
ored  pauper  lunatics  and  one  colored  blind  person  in  the 
family  of  Jacob  Cushman,  in  the  town  of  Plympton,  in 
Massachusetts,  while  in  another  set  of  columns  he  states 
that  there  were  no  colored  persons  at  all  in  the  family  of 
Jacob  Cushman.  These  contradictory  statements,  also, 
were  copied  and  condensed  and  entered  into  the  final 
printed  report. 

The  original  detailed  report  of  the  town  of  Peppered,  in 
Massachusetts,  states  that  there  were  fifteen  white  lunatics 
in  the  family  of  Charles  C.  Parker.  The  copyist,  in  his  ab¬ 
stract,  first  made  these  to  be  fifteen  blind ,  when,  perceiv¬ 
ing  his  mistake,  he  drew  his  pen  across  this  record,  and  then 
made  them  to  be  fifteen  colored,  lunatics ;  and  thus  it  stands 
in  the  clerk’s  office  at  Boston.  But,  finally,  the  printer  at 
Washington  made  another  change,  and  restored  the  original 
statement  of  fifteen  white  insane. 

As  the  original  record  contained  the  name  of  every  house¬ 
holder  in  whose  family  any  lunatic  was  stated  to  exist,  a 
way  was  open  for  inquiry  at  the  source  of  the  facts,  to  learn 
whether  they  were  so  or  otherwise.  In  1845,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Medical  Society,  by  its  members,  made  this  inquiry 
in  every  family  in  the  State,  which  were  said,  by  the  cen¬ 
sus,  to  have  any  colored  lunatics,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
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which  were  said,  by  the  census,  to  be  in  the  towns  of  Car¬ 
ver  and  Swanzey.  The  result  of  their  inquiries  showed  that 
there  were  only  twenty  persons  during  the  whole  year  1840, 
instead  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  persons  stated  in 
the  marshal’s  manuscript  records,  or  two  hundred,  as  stated 
by  the  printed  edition  of  Blair  and  Rives.  The  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  ascertained  these  to  have  been  in  only  eight  towns, 
while  the  marshals  stated  that  they  were  in  twenty-four 
towns,  and  Blair  and  Rives  distributed  them  in  thirty-eight 
towns.  The  original  record  of  the  marshal’s  states  that  there 
were  eighteen  colored  lunatics  who  were  supported  by  their 
own  estates  or  by  their  friends;  the  edition  of  Blair  and 
Rives  made  these  to  be  twenty-seven;  and  the  inquiry  made 
by  the  Medical  Society  in  Massachusetts  found  no  such 
lunatics  in  the  towns  or  families  in  which  the  record  or  the 
document  reported  them  to  be. 

That  many  of  these  were  merely  errors  of  record,  which 
placed  the  figures  in  the  wrong  column,  is  evident  from  the 

statement  of  the  Medical  Societv  committee :  ‘  ‘That  many 

«/  •/ 

families  which  are  recorded  and  reported  as  having  colored  in¬ 
sane,  or  blind,  or  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  were  found  not  only 
to  have  no  such  persons,  but  had  white  insane,  blind,  deaf 
and  dumb  persons,  who  were  not  so  recorded  and  reported.” 
So  far  as  these  go  they  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  white 
lunatics,  and  increase  the  colored,  as  is  remarkably  seen  in 
the  mistake  in  regard  to  Dr.  Woodward’s  family,  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  at  Worcester. 

It  would  be  easy  here  to  quote  the  names  of  every  fam¬ 
ily  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which,  according  to  the 
record  of  the  marshals,  contained  colored  insane,  or  blind, 
or  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  and  to  designate  which  of  these, 
according  to  the  personal  inquiries  of  the  members  of 
the  Medical  Society,  contained  none.  But  that  will  be 
unnecessary  here,  and  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  in¬ 
vestigation  more  minutely  in  this  direction  are  referred 
to  the  “Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
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for  1845,”  appendix,  p.  90  to  95.  And  if  any  doubts  re¬ 
main,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Medical  Society  of  other  States 
will  consult  the  records  of  the  marshals  deposited  in  the 
clerks’  offices  of  their  respective  districts,  and  see  how  far 
these  agree  with  the  printed  document,  and  also  make  fur¬ 
ther  inquiries  into  the  families  where  these  colored  persons 
are  said  to  be,  and  ascertain  whether  it  were  so  or  not  in 
1840. 

It  will  now  be  sufficient  to  show  the  errors  of  the  century 
in  respect  to  lunacy  by  its  own  contradictory  statements, 
and  thus  convict  it  out  of  his  own  mouth.  One  page  of 
the  manuscript  record  of  the  marshals  shows  the  number  of 
colored  persons  of  all  ages  in  each  family,  and  another  page 
of  the  same  record  states  the  number  of  these  colored  per¬ 
sons  who  are  insane,  or  blind,  or  deaf  and  dumb,  in  these 
several  families.  The  condensed  copies  of  these  marshals’ 
records  in  the  district  clerks’  offices,  and  the  printed  editions 
of  the  census,  contain  similar  statements  of  the  whole  number 
of  colored  persons,  and  the  number  of  these  who  were  diseased 
in  mind,  or  deprived  of  vision,  hearing  and  voice,  in 
the  respective  towns,  counties  and  States. 

We  have  now  only  to  compare  these  two  statements, 
which  we  quote  from  Blair  and  Rives’  printed  edition  of  the 
sixth  census  of  the  United  States. 


Table  showing  the  whole  Colored  Population,  and  the  Colored  Luna¬ 
tics  and  Idiots  in  some  of  the  Towns  in  the  United  States. 


Maine. 


Dresden 

Biddeford 

Lymington* 

Webster 

Hopef 

Monmouthf 

Norway 

Scarboro’ 

Newfield 

Dixfield 

Limerick 


Total 

co.  po.  co.  lun. 

3  6 

1  2 

0  2 

0  2 

1  2 

1  1 

0  6 

0  6 

0  5 

0  5 

0  4 


Total 

col.  po.  co.  lun. 


Peru  0  3 

St.  Alban’s  0  3 

Industry  0  3 

Otisfield:}:  0  2 

Danville  0  1 

Gilead  0  1 

Hebronf  0  1 

Edgecomb  0 

Leeds  1  1 


*  Has  also  2  colored  blind. 

+  Has  also  1  deaf  and  dumb  colored, 
j  Has  also  2  colored  deaf  and  dumb . 
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Total 


col.  po. 

co.  Inn. 

Total 

Bradley 

0 

1 

col.  po. 

CO. 

Dexter 

0 

1 

Castleton 

4 

2 

Dixmount 

0 

1 

Athens 

2 

2 

Swanville 

0 

1 

Lynden 

1 

2 

Unity 

0 

1 

Fairhaven 

1 

1 

Alexander 

0 

1 

Richford 

0 

1 

Baring 

0 

1 

Barnet 

0 

1 

Calais* 

0 

1 

— 

— 

Hartland 

0 

2 

8 

9 

Madison 

0 

1 

Ripley 

0 

1 

New  York. 

New  Portland 

0 

1 

Lansing 

10 

4 

— 

— 

Barre 

10 

4 

8 

70 

Providence§ 

3 

2 

*  Has  also  1  blind  and  1 

deaf  and 

Shelby 

1 

1 

dumb,  colored. 

Ellington 

0 

5 

Groton 

0 

5 

New  Hampshire. 

Holland 

0 

2 

Haverhill 

1 

1 

Dryden|| 

2 

2 

Campton 

1 

1 

Conewango 

0 

1 

Holderness 

0 

2 

Orleans 

4 

3 

Coventry 

0 

1 

Sherman 

0 

1 

Atkinson 

0 

1 

Stockholm 

0 

1 

Bath 

0 

1 

Chester 

0 

1 

Lisbon 

0 

1 

Java 

0 

1 

Stratham 

1 

1 

Leon 

0 

1 

New  Hampton 

0 

1 

Westville 

0 

1 

Northampton 

0 

1 

French  Creek 

0 

1 

Littleton 

0 

1 

Carroll 

0 

1 

Henniker 

1 

1 

Crown  Point 

0 

1 

— 

— 

Sandy  Creek 

0 

1 

4 

13 

Hadley 

0 

l 

Massachusetts. 

Parish  ville 
Great  Valley 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Worcester 

151* 

133f 

Clayton 

0 

1 

Plympton^ 

2 

4 

Barton 

7 

4 

Georgetown 

1 

2 

_ 

Carver 

1 

1 

37 

46 

Ashby 
Randolph 
Leominster 
Wilmington 
Sterling 
Danvers 


1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 


1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 


157  150 


Connecticut. 

Waterford  2  7 

*  36  of  these  are  under  10  yrs.  of  age. 
t  These  133  are  stated  to  be  in  the 
family  of  Dr.  Woodward. 


Vermont. 


New  Jersey. 

Stafford  1  7 

Ohio. 

Pleasant  12  8 

Lewis  7  7 

V  ernon  2  2 

Montgomery  1  4 

Greene,  Wayne  Co.  0  2 

%  Has  also  1  blind  and  1  deaf  and 
dumb,  colored. 

§  Has  also  2  deaf  and  dumb,  colored. 
||  Has  also  2  blind,  colored. 
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Total 


col. 

po 

co.  lun, 

Thompson 

1 

2 

Greene,  Clarke  Co. 

1 

2 

Canfield 

1 

1 

Spencer 

1 

1 

Sylvania 

1 

1 

Salem 

1 

1 

Falls 

1 

1 

Burton 

1 

1 

Bricksville 

0 

1 

Alexander 

1 

1 

Washingt’n,  Pick.  Co.  0 
W ashingt’n,  Preble  Co  0 

7 

4 

Ellsworth 

0 

3 

Harrison 

0 

3 

Bristol 

0 

2 

Starr 

0 

2 

Auburn 

0 

2 

Rumley 

0 

2 

Venice 

0 

1 

Porter 

0 

1 

Jefferson,  Mad.  Co. 

0 

1 

Sharon 

0 

1 

Vermillion 

0 

1 

Greene,  Richland  Co. 

0 

1 

Jefferson,  Richland  Co.  0 

1 

Canaan 

0 

1 

Amherst 

0 

1 

Franklin 

0 

1 

Lordstown 

0 

1 

Tuscarawas 

0 

1 

Perry 

0 

1 

Liberty 

0 

1 

Bloomfield 

0 

1 

Greenfield 

0 

1 

Chester 

0 

1 

Newbury 

0 

1 

Plain 

0 

1 

Jefferson,  Fr’klin  Co. 

0 

1 

Norwich 

0 

1 

Brooklyn 

0 

1 

Elk 

0 

1 

Lenox 

0 

2 

Hanover 

0 

1 

Munroe 

0 

1 

31 

33 

Indiana. 

Centre 

0 

1 

Marshall 

1 

2 

Fulton 

1 

1 

Noble 

0 

2 

Clay 

0 

2 

Total 

col.  po.  co.lun. 


Clifty*  0  1 

Lawrence  0  1 

Perrysville  0  1 

2  11 

Illinois. 

Scott  County  4  5 

Lasalle  County  2  1 

Logan  County  1  6 

Livingston  County  2  1 

Wilmingt’n,  Gr’neCo.  0  5 

Christian  County  0  3 

De  Kalb  County  0  2 

Taylor,  Greene  Co.  0  2 

S.  Richw’ds,  Gr’ne  Co.  0  1 

Marshall  County  0  1 

Plainfield,  Will  Co.  0  1 

Council  Hill,  Jo. 

Davis  Co.  0  1 

Town’p  6.  N.  I.  E. 

Ful’n  Co.  0  1 

East  Fork  0  1 

Lyons  0  1 

8  82 

Pennsylvania. 

Plum  8  5 

West  Providencef  7  3 

Centre  4  8 

Harios  3  6 

Bloomfield  2  3 

Jay  2  2 

Upper  Paxton  2  2 

Washington,  Erie  Co.  0  4 

Le  Boeuf  0  3 

Greenwood  0  2 

Old  Codorus  0  2 

Colebrookdale  0  2 

Logan  0  2 

Bidgebury  0  1 

Washington,  Ind’a  Co.  0  1 

Little  Beaver  0  1 

Oliver,  Newport  Boro’  0  1 

Lawrenceville  3  2 

31  50 

Michigan. 

Sandstone  1  1 

Antrim  0  1 


*  Has  also  2  colored  blind, 
t  Has  also  2  colored  blind. 
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Total 

Total 

col.  po. 

co.  lun. 

col. 

po. 

co.  lun. 

Bertrand 

0 

1 

Unadilla 

0 

1 

Athens 

0 

1 

Vernon 

0 

1 

Glass  Lake 

0 

1 

Wheatland 

0 

1 

Milton 

0 

1 

Van  Buren 

0 

1 

Penfield 

0 

1 

— 

— 

Rollin 

0 

1 

1 

14 

Sheridan 

0 

1 

Iowa. 

Bucks 

0 

1 

Jefferson  County 

0 

2 

As  if  this  burden  of  mental  disease,  thus  thrown  by 
the  national  census  upon  this  ill-starred  race,  were  not 
sufficient  for  their  endurance  or  our  credulity,  this  docu¬ 
ment  multiplies  their  defects  of  sight  and  hearing  and  of 
speech  in  a  similar  ratio,  and  presents  a  like  dispropor¬ 
tion  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  that  it  does  of 
the  insane  among  the  colored  inhabitants  of  the  northern 
States. 

We  have  not  space  to  show,  in  detail,  the  errors  of  the 
census  in  regard  to  the  defects  of  sense  among  these  un¬ 
fortunate  people.  Suffice  it  now  and  here  to  say,  that  on 
these  points  the  national  report  manifests  the  same  dis¬ 
regard  of  former  statements  of  the  numbers  of  the  colored 
people  as  it  does  in  its  enumeration  of  the  colored  insane. 
But  those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  investigation  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  document  itself,  where  they  can  see  and 
compare  for  themselves,  and  to  the  memorial  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  printed  among  the 
Senate  Documents  for  1845,  and  in  Hunt's  Merchant's 
Magazine ,  for  February,  1845,  and  also  to  the  American 
Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences ,  Vol.  VII.,  new  series, 
where  the  whole  matter  is  condensed  and  exhibited  in  a 
few  pages. 

The  statements  of  the  sixth  census  of  the  United 
States,  in  respect  to  the  white  lunatics,  are  not  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  other  authorities.  Wherever  the  numbers  of 
these  have  been  sought  by  the  State  governments,  by 
societies,  or  by  individuals,  they  have  all  come  to  very 
different  conclusions  from  those  of  the  national  documents. 
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There  are  also  manifold  contradictions  and  disagree- 

© 

ments  between  the  different  parts  of  that  report  in  regard 
to  other  matters — employments,  capital,  education,  &c., 
sufficient  to  throw  a  doubt  over  the  credibility  of  the  whole, 
and  to  cause  men  to  hesitate  in  believing  any  of  its  statements, 
unless  substantiated  by  collateral  or  extraneous  evidence. 

But  our  present  purpose  being  only  to  disabuse  our 
readers’  minds  of  any  suspicion  that  the  colored  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  free  States  are  in  any  extraordinary  degree 
liable  to  mental  disorder,  founded  on  the  statements  of 
the  sixth  national  census — albeit  it  vaunts  itself  as  “pub¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,”  and 
as  “  corrected  at  the  Department  of  State,” — we  have  there¬ 
fore  been  contented  with  mainly  showing  the  palpable 
contradictions  of  the  document  itself. 

Making  such  deductions  from  the  numbers  of  the  col¬ 
ored  people  said  to  be  insane  as  the  pages  of  the  census 
itself  admit  must  be  made,  the  apparent  number  of  these 
lunatics  is  very  materially  diminished, and  the  extraordinary 
disproportion  of  insanity  in  this  race, in  their  free  condition, 
vanishes. 

Thus  among  the  94  colored  lunatics  and  idiots  said  to  be 
in  Maine,  70  are  stated  to  be  in  towns  which  have  onlv  8 
colored  inhabitants.  This,  of  course,  deducts  62  from  the 
94  and  leaves  only  a  possibility  of  32  in  the  State. 

In  New  Hampshire  13  of  the  19  colored  insane  are  in 
towns  which  contain  only  4  colored  inhabitants.  This 
reduces  them  to  10  at  most. 

The  79  colored  lunatics,  according  to  the  census  in 
Illinois,  includes  32  in  towns  that  have  only  8  colored  people 
in  them.  This  reduces  the  utmost  numbers  to  55  in  that 
State. 

The  165  in  Ohio  include  88  which  are  distributed  in 
towns  that  contain  only  31  colored  persons.  Making  the 
necessary  deduction,  this  leaves  only  108 — two-thirds  the 
number  stated. 
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The  200  stated  by  the  printed  editions  to  be  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  must  be  reduced  to  171,  which  the  marshals  recorded 
in  their  manuscript.  These  again  must  be  diminished  by 
133  which  are  pretented  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Woodward’s 
hospital,  where  the  same  record  says  there  were  no  colored 
people.  Again,  we  must  deduct  7,  which  is  the  excess  of 
the  number  of  cases  of  lunacy  over  the  number  of  colored 
persons  in  the  towns  quoted  in  the  table  in  this  article. 
This  leaves  only  31  colored  lunatics  in  the  State,  which  is 
the  utmost  that  can  be  believed  to  be  there  according  to  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  census;  and  these  are  15  more  than 
the  pauper  returns  showed  to  have  been  in  the  several  towns 
in  the  State  at  the  time. 

These  numerous  statements  of  the  cases  of  insanity  in 
towns  and  families  where  there  were  no  such  persons  to  be 
disordered,  will  prepare  us  to  doubt  the  other  statements 
which  assert  that  all,  or  almost  all,  or  any  large  proportion 
of  the  colored  inhabitants  were  lunatics. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  make  the  deductions  above  pro¬ 
posed,  and  then  believe  that  all  the  colored  people  in  many 
towns  and  counties,  or  that  two-thirds,  or  one-half,  or  any 
considerable  proportion  of  these  persons  in  other  towns 
were  insane.  No  man  in  his  senses,  at  all  conversant  with 
diseases  of  the  mind, will  admit  that  the  32  cases  of  insanity 
in  Maine,  the  ten  in  New  Hampshire,  or  the  108  in  Ohio, 
which  may,  possibly,  have  subjects  of  disease,  had  in  1840 
any  certain  existence.  There  is  an  extreme  probability  of 
of  an  excess  of  statement  here,  as  there  was  a  certainty  of 
it  in  the  cases  that  we  have  been  able  to  disprove.  And 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  sixth  census  is  not  reliable 
authority  in  any  matters  of  disease,  and  has  furnished  no 
ground  for  any  opinion  or  theory  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
lunacy  or  idiocy  among  the  colored  people  of  the  northern 
States,  nor  of  the  liability  of  this  race  to  mental  disorder. 

It  has  seemed  somewhat  remarkable  that  statements  so 
glaringly  false  in  themselves,  so  palpably  contradictory  to 
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each  other,  so  contrary  to  all  common  observations  and  experi¬ 
ence,  so  unsupported  by  any  analogies  or  even  theories,  should 
have  been  so  passively  acquiesced  in  by  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  especially  by  the  naturalist,  the  physicians  and 
the  statisticians  of  America.  The  Massachusetts  Medical 
Sociely  is  the  only  association  of  physicians  or  naturalists 
that  is  known  to  us  to  have  been  so  disturbed  by  these  asser¬ 
tions  as  to  pursue  the  inquiry  into  the  same  families,  and 
ascertain  them  to  be  false.  The  American  Statistical  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  the  only  philosophical,  historical  or  statistical 
society  that  has  inquired  into  it,  and  endeavored  to  set  the 
matter  right  before  the  people. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  in  1845,  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  statesmen 
in  the  country.  The  Secretary  admitted  the  errors  pointed 
out  to  him,  and  yet  he  thought  it  not  worth  while  to 
take  any  public  action  to  remedy  it.  Still  the  deductions 
drawn  from  these  errors  were  adopted  as  grounds  to  sustain,, 
to  their  extent,  some  measures  of  public  nature.  The  subject 
was  brought  before  both  houses  of  Congress  by  able  and  in¬ 
fluential  members,  and  referred  to  committees  in  each  body. 
But  no  further  public  action  was  taken,  except  that  the 
Senate  printed  the  memorial  of  the  Statistical  Association. 

After  all  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public  au¬ 
thorities  who  assumed  the  responsibility  of  this  document, 
and  the  apathy  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  who  ought  to  know  and  look  after  these  things, 
and  who  should  jealously  watch  over  the  reports  of  science 
and  natural  history  of  our  country,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
people  believed  these  new  statements, — that  newspaper  wri¬ 
ters,  not  familiar  with  nosological  science,  should  report  and 
publish  these  “startling  facts,”  and  that  the  world  should 
tremble  at  the  very  thought  of  the  overwhelming  power  of 
lunacy  upon  the  colored  race,  when  left  to  itself,  in  the  free 
States  of  this  Union. 

The  scientific  world  rested  much  of  its  hopes  upon  the  sixth 
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census,  and  anticipated  great  advantage  and  light  from  the 
investigations  and  discoveries  in  this  hitherto  untrodden 
field.  It  was  thought  that  so  extensive  an  inquiry  would 
show  the  prevalence  of  several  diseases  and  defects  among 
several  millions  of  people  of  different  races,  living  in  cli¬ 
mates  so  various,  and  in  conditions  so  opposite,  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  comparative  influence  of  these  upon  human  health 
and  power.  But  all  such  hopes  were  disappointed  by  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  of  the  document  itself.  There  was  such 
a  want  of  competence  and  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  some 
of  those  who  prepared  and  published  it,  and  its  deductions 
so  groundless,  that,  so  far  from  advancing  the  cause  of 
truth  and  knowledge  and  science,  it  has  put  a  stumbling- 
block  in  their  way  and  retarded  their  progress. 

But  it  is  now  to  be  hoped  that  the  seventh  census,  that  of 
1850,  will  not  fail  as  did  its  predecessor.  We  have  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  public  officers  who  have  it  in  charge  to  an¬ 
alyze,  digest  and  publish  the  returns  of  the  marshals  who  enu¬ 
merated  the  people  in  1850,  will  bring  to  their  work  such 
competence,  intelligence  and  faithfulness  as  will  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  errors  of  the  former  report,  and  that 
they  will  produce  such  a  document  as  will  command  the 
confidence  of  all  men— such  a  one  as  the  government  can 
honestly  offer  to  the  people,  and  such  as  we  shall  not  be 
ashamed  to  present  to  foreign  nations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


Art.  VI. — Reports  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and 

of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum 

of  New  Brunswick,  for  the  year  1850.  8vo.  St.  John  : 

1851. 

After  closing  a  notice  of  all  the  annual  reports  of  asylums, 
received  either  by  us  or  at  Utica,  we  were  unexpectedly 
Tavored  with  the  above,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Wad¬ 
dell,  the  Superintendent. 

The  institution  itself,  besides  its  inherent  claims  to  notice, 
is  interesting  from  its  location, — the  “farthest  east  asylum 
for  the  insane  on  the  continent.” 

The  Commissioners  present  a  brief  report  of  their  receipts 
and  expenditures,  and  state  their  desire  to  erect  a  barn, 
root-house,  to  make  further  improvements  on  the  grounds, 
and  to  furnish  an  additional  supply  of  water. 

We  hope  the  Government  will  realize  that  it  will  be  true 
liberality,  not  only  to  vote  sufficient  appropriations  for  all 
these  purposes,  but  also  to  make  provision  for  a  further 
enlargement  of  the  building.  We  shall  notice  this  again, 
in  reviewing  the  report  of  Dr.  Waddell. 

The  statistics  of  the  year  are  as  follows : 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Remaining  Dec.  31,  1849, .  44  48  92 

Admitted  during  the  year,  .  37  22  59 

Of  the  92  old  cases  there  still  remain  75  (males  35,  females 
40 ;)  one  of  these  last  is  a  female  quite  recovered  from  her 
mental  ailment,  but  beiug  the  subject  of  partial  paralysis, 
is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  discharged  to  seek  a  living  for 
herself,  and  her  friends  are  unable  to  provide  for  her.  The 
remaining  are  thus  accounted  for: 


Recovered, .  9 

Much  improved, . .’ .  3 

Improved,  . . , .  2 

Died,  .  3 
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“Three  deaths  out  of  ninety-two  old  cases,  and  all  among  those 
of  the  longest  standing  on  our  record — one,  say  thirteen  years,  one 
of  nine  and  the  other  upwards  of  three,  making  an  average  of  eight 
years  to  each.” 

Of  the  remaining  seventy-four  old  cases  fifty-five  are 
returned  as  unimproved,  and  their  chances  of  improvement 
becoming  less  and  less  as  time  wears  away;  while  of  the 
other  nineteen,  seventeen  are  returned  as  improved  and  two 
much  improved. 


Of  the  admissions 

during  the  year  there  have 

been* 

discharged : 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Kecovered, . 

.  14 

11 

25 

Much  improved, . 

. .  5 

2 

7 

Improved . 

.  0 

1 

1 

Unimproved, . 

.  4 

0 

4 

23 

14 

37 

Remaining,  . 

.  14 

8 

22 

37 

22 

59 

‘  ‘  The  medical  treatment  of  the  insane  I  have  conducted  on  the 
same  general  principles  that  I  was  accustomed  to  adopt  in  private 
practice.  I  soon,  however,  discovered  that  in  most  cases  they  re¬ 
quired  much  larger  doses  than  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  prescrib¬ 
ing.  I  have  used  as  little  medicine  as  possible,  never,  however, 
failing  to  resort  to  it  in  cases  where,  in  my  judgment,  insanity 
depended  on  physical  disease.  In  such  cases  I  have  obtained  from 
it  its  usual  beneficial  results. 

“The  moral  treatment  is  based  on  kindness,  and  it  is  our  constant 
aim  to  surround  our  patients  with  as  many  agreeable  influences  as 
are  in  our  power.  But  I  regret  that  our  means  are  so  limited :  we 
have  no  chapel  for  our  religious  services,  and  no  halls,  such  as  are 
intended  to  be  in  the  wings,  for  social  parties  and  in-door  amusements. 
Our  library,  too,  is  not  so  varied  as  desirable  to  be  well  adapted  for 
the  use  of  our  patients.  Outside  we  have  no  ten-pin  alley,  and  no 
arrangements  for  amusing  and  healthful  recreations,  the  influence  of 
which  enters  so  largely  into  this  branch  of  our  treatment,  and  which 
abound  at  all  the  best  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
And  I  beg  to  solicit  your  attention  to  these  deficiencies  in  any  plans 
that  you  may  have  under  consideration  for  futher  improvement.  ” 

We  commend  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Waddell’s 

‘ 
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report  to  the  moat  serious  consideration  of  his  government, 
should  it  happen  that  these  pages  may  come  to  its  notice : 

“Incurable  paralytics  and  idiotic  persons  are  being  sent  to  us,  and 
have  encroached  upon  the  accommodations  designed  for  the  insane, 
till  the  evil  has  assumed  a  form  that  requires  a  remedy.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  reason  why  such  persons  are  sent  here  is,  that  they 
may  cease  to  be  a  burden  on  the  parish  to  which  they  belong.  If 
the  object  of  our  institution  were  correctly  understood  and  sufficiently 
appreciated,  and  if  those  who  have  the  power  to  send  them  were 
guided  by  proper  feelings,  they  would  rather  protect  us  from  such 
cases  than  impose  them  upon  us.  The  golden  rule  would,  I  think, 
operate  well  under  such  circumstances.  Let  any  one  put  the  question 
to  himself:  If  Providence  were  to  affiict  me  with  insanity,  would  I 
like  to  be  confined  in  a  ward — perhaps  already  overcrowded — with 
persons  who,  from  the  effects  of  incurable  disease,  are  deprived  of 
the  power,  to  say  nothing  of  the  will,  of  attending  to  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  life?  Now,  this  is  just  what  happens  with  us  in  our 
present  circumstances.  If  a  patient  be  sent  to  us  in  a  state  of  vio¬ 
lent  excitement,  no  matter  how  respectable  he  may  be,  or  what  lux¬ 
uries  he  may  have  enjoyed  at  home,  he  must  be  confined  in  the 
lodge  where  these  persons  are,  for  in  the  centre  building  we  have 
not  the  means  to  restrain  him,  so  that  he,  his  attendant  and  the 
building  may  be  safe — that  part  of  the  establishment  was  not  designed 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  at  present  affords  no  such  accommodation. 
How  painful  the  sight  to  witness  respectable  persons  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  comforts  and  even  the  elegancies  of  life,  peeping 
as  it  were,  through  the  dark  cloud  in  which  their  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties  have  been  enshrouded,  to  look  upon  a  scene  partly  made  up  by 
objects  so  disgusting;  they  naturally  shrink  back,  and  plunge  deeper 
into  the  gloom  from  which  they  were  emerging,  and  reason  even  in 
their  madness — that  state  which  makes  them  imaginary  princes  or 
heroes — is  preferable  to  that.  It  will  be  long  ere  the  effect  is  lost 
upon  my  own  mind  of  an  exclamation  made  by  a  gentleman  under 
the  circumstances  I  have  just  described,  worn  out  by  excitement,  his 
whole  body,  as  it  were,  a  bundle  of  irritability  and  sensitiveness,  his 
reason  dawning, — Isay  it  will  be  long  before  I  forget  an  exclamation 
of  his,  when  realizing  the  full  effects  of  these  influences:  “I  wish 
to  Hod  I  were  mad,  then  I  should  be  happy.”  In  the  name,  then, 
of  our  common  humanity,  I  beg  your  generous  interference  to  put  a 
stop  to  this  crying  evil  at  once  and  forever.  Let  these  poor  un¬ 
fortunate  persons  be  removed  to  some  other  institution,  where  they 
may  be  made  as  comfortable  as  the  nature  of  their  circumstances  will 
permit,  or  let  separate  accommodation  be  provided  for  them  here, 
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that  they  may  no  longer,  by  their  presence,  operate  as  a  dead  weight 
on  our  curative  treatment  of  the  insane. 

“By  every  means  in  my  power  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  the  defective  state  of  the  institution,  for  the 
want  of  sufficient  accommodation.  Visitors,  grand  juries,  editors  of 
the  city  press,  all  have  inspected  our  serveral  wards  and  observed 
their  crowded  state,  and  the  difficulties  in  management  arising  out 
of  that  circumstance;  and  grand  juries  and  editors  have  alike  pointed 
out  the  nesessity  for  increased  accommodation ;  and  for  their  kindness 
in  doing  so,  I  beg  to  thank  them ;  and  His  Excellency  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  when  inspecting  the  establishment  last  August,  left  a 
memorandum  in  our  visitor’s  book,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

“  ‘I  am  much  pleased  with  the  order,  cleanliness  and  general 
management  of  this  establishment,  whilst  I  regret  that  the  part  of 
the  original  design  not  being  completed,  interferes  in  some  degree 
with  the  requisite  accommodation  of  the  patients,  and  compels  rooms 
to  be  occupied,  and  even  crowded,  which  are  hardly  fit  for  the 
reception  of  patients.’ 

“The  evil,  nevertheless,  still  exists,  and  it  is  painfully  felt  in  our 
utter  inability  properly  to  classify'  our  patients.  For  this  evil  there 
is  only  one  remedy,  and  it  lies  in  completing  the  original  design  of 
the  institution  by  building  the  wings  and  another  lodge.” 

“The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  30th  July  last,  from  Dr. 
Bay,  of  the  Butler  Hospital,  appears  apropos: 

“  ‘I  hope  your  people  will  see  the  propriety  of  placing  your 
institution  on  a  respectable  footing,  regarded  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
So  long  as  the  better  class  of  patients  shun  it,  so  long  will  it  be 
merely  a  pauper  establishment;  and  though  a  valuable  institution 
for  paupers,  it  will  furnish  no  relief  to  any  class  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay.  They  will  be  obliged,  as  much  as  ever,  to  incur  the 
serious  expense  of  placing  their  patients  in  hospitals  abroad,  while 
they  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  own  hospital  at  home.  I  trust 
they  will,  ere  long,  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light.’ 

“As  the  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum  is  designed  to  be  a  permanent 
institution,  it  is  but  right  that  we  have  respect  to  the  probable  future 
wants  of  the  country;  and  occupying  the  position  that  I  do,  I 
feel  that  it  is  proper  that  I  should  devote  my  best  exertions  to  shape 
it  to  meet  those  wants.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  informed  on 
the  subject,  that  the  Province  is  rich  in  undeveloped  resources,  and 
that  it  is  on  the  very  eve  of  having  passed  through  it  a  great  interna¬ 
tional  highway,  and  that  it  is  destined,  at  no  very  distant  day,  to- 
support  a  numerous  and  busy  population.  In  this  opinion  I  entirely 
concur;  but  before  anything  great  can  be  accomplished  for  this. 
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country,  there  must  be  a  population  to  do  the  work.  The  opening 
up  of  our  mines,  and  working  the  minerals,  and  constructing  our 
railroad  would  require  a  great  accession  to  our  population,  and  the 
history  of  the  experience  of  our  neighbors  in  the  United  States  should 
guide  us  here.  There  the  stream  of  emigration,  which  their  great 
public  works  attracted  to  their  shores,  was  composed  of  the  sick 
and  the  weakly,  as  well  as  the  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  that  has 
proved  a  prolific  source  whence  their  benevolent  public  institutions 
have  been  peopled.  The  same  results  may  very  reasonably  be 
anticipated  here.  Besides,  the  new  impulse  which  such  great  works 
will  impart  to  the  latent  energies  of  a  hitherto  quiet  population,  will 
contribute  largely,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  the  production  of  mental  dis¬ 
ease.  It  is  probable  that  to  this  cause,  more  than  to  any  other,  may 
be  attributed  the  great  increase  of  insanity  in  those  countries  where 
railroads  and  other  great  public  works  are  revolutionizing  the 
business  transactions,  and  over-stimulating  the  energies  of  the 
people.  Against  all  such  contingencies,  then,  it  is  but  prudent  we 
should  be  provided,  and  I  beg  to  submit  Avhether  this  should  not  be 
regarded  as  an  additional  reason  for  increasing  our  accommodation 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  ” 


Art.  YI.  —  Thermal  Ventilation ,  and  other  Sanitary  Im¬ 
provements,  applicable  to  Public  Buildings,  and  recently 
adopted  at  the  New  York  Hospital:  a  Discourse  delivered 
at  the  hospital,  Feb.  8th,  1851.  By  John  Watson, 
M.  D.  8vo.  New  York:  1851.  With  engraved  plans  of 
the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  Hospital. 

This  is  an  elaborate  account  of  the  improvements  recently 
introduced  into  the  New  York  Hospital.  Had  not  the  sup- 
ject  been  repeatedly  noticed  in  our  analysis  of  the  reports  of 
lunatic  asylums,  we  should  have  been  happy  to  quote  at 
length  from  the  details  here  given.  The  following  is,  how¬ 
ever,  peculiarly  interesting : 

“  The  Improvements  for  the  admission  of  Pure  Air. — For  supplying 
the  wards  with  pure  air,  independent  of  accessoiy  aid  from  windows 
and  doors,  two  perpendicular  cool  air  shafts,  each  about  fifteen  feet 
high,  and  four  and  a  half  wide  internally,  one  in  the  open  green  at 
the  north,  the  other  in  the  corresponding  green  at  the  south  of  the 
building,  and  each  at  the  distance  of  thirty  feet  from  it,  have  been 
erected,  and  made  to  communicate  beneath  with  two  underground 
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air-ducts  of  the  same  capacity,  each  passing  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
bottom  of  the  upright  shaft  towards  the  centre  of  the  basement  hall, 
and  beneath  it,  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  point  at  which  the  re¬ 
spective  wings  meet  the  central  portion  of  the  building.  Each  of 
these  underground  air-ducts,  in  its  passage  beneath  the  hall,  gives 
off  four  laterally  ascending  branches,  which  open  into  a  correspond¬ 
ing  number  of  air-chambers  in  the  basement  of  the  wings.  The 
united  capacity  of  the  ascending  branches  is  still  equal  to  that  of  the 
main  air-duct,  and  each  of  them  opens  into  its  respective  air- 
chamber  through  the  floor. 

“For  supplying  pure  air  to  the  centre  of  the  house,  three  aper¬ 
tures  are  provided  near  the  basement  window,  one  on  either  side  of 
the  front  entrance,  and  one  at  a  corresponding  point  in  the  rear,  and 
the  air  is  introduced  through  these  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  some¬ 
what  tempered  before  reaching  the  three  air-chambers  under  the  cen¬ 
tral  portion  of  the  house,  and  into  which  it  is  received  near  the  floor. 

“From  the  eleven  air-chambers,  four  for  each  wing  and  three  for 
the  centre,  the  air  is  conducted  upwards  by  flues,  all  terminating 
near  the  floor  of  the  respective  apartments  to  which  they  lead.” 

We  can  confidently  recommend  the  careful  perusal  of 
the  present  discourse  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  erecting 
or  improving  public  buildings  for  the  sick  and  the  in¬ 
sane. 


Art.  VI. — A  Manual  for  Attendants  in  Hospitals  for  the 
Insaiie.  By  John  Curwen,  M.D.,  Superintendent  and 
Physician  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Lunatic  Asy¬ 
lum.  “Whatsoever  ve  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  you  even  so  to  them.”  18mo.  Philadelphia: 
1851. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  registered  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Curwen  to  the  important  post  that  he  now 
holds,  and  in  the  present  work  he  gives  us  a  proof  of  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  enters  upon  its  duties.  The 
number  of  attendants  required  in  a  well  regulated  hos¬ 
pital  is  so  great,  and  their  preparations  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  offices  so  little  cared  for,  that  a  code  of  directions 
would  seem  also  indispensable  to  aid  and  advice  them. 
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What  other  superintendents  are,  from  various  circum¬ 
stances,  obliged  to  communicate  verbally,  Dr.  Curwen 
has  committed  to  paper  and  print,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
but  that  both  he  and  his  patients  will  reap  much  advan¬ 
tage  from  it. 

The  character  of  the  book  will  best  be  understood  by 
extracts,  which  we  make  almost  at  random: — 

“In  making  application  for  the  situation  of  an  attendant  in  a  hospital 
for  the  insane,  you  have  no  doubt  fully  considered  the  difficulties  and 
responsibility,  together  with  the  nature  of  those  duties  which  you  will 
be  called  upon  to  perfrom.  Unless  you  have  made  up  youi  mind  to  sub  - 
mit  to  much  self-denial  and  many  privations;  unless  you  enter  on  the 
discharge  of  your  duties  with  a  full  determination  to  perform  those 
duties  with  hearty  good  will  and  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  those  who 
may  be  placed  under  your  care ;  unless  you  feel  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  disposition  to  assist  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability  in  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  undertakings  to  which  man  can  be  called,  it  will  be 
the  part  of  prudence,  as  well  as  sound  discretion,  to  retrace  your 
step,  and  turn  your  attention  to  some  other  vocation. 

“Dissimulation  and  deception  must  be  most  scrupulously  avoided ; 
and  truth,  candor  and  honesty  characterize  all  communications  with 
the  insane.  Policy  and  expediency,  not  say  morality  and  religion, 
dictate  this  as  the  most  proper  course. 

“The  majority  of  those  afflicted  with  insanity  labor  under  some 
disorder  of  the  general  health,  which  may  usually  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  mental  derangement.  In  these  cases,  however,  the  treat¬ 
ment  required  is  such  as  to  demand  no  more  from  the  attendant 
than  the  steady  and  strict  adherence  to  the  directions  of  the  physi¬ 
cians  ;  but  instances  are  constantly  occurring  in  every  hospital  where 
a  patient  is  admitted  with  serious  disease,  or  where  some  of  the 
inmates  are  attacked  with  some  disorder,  which  requires  careful  and 
particular  attendance  and  treatment.” 

The  second  part  contains  directions  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  baths,  the  preparation  dietetic  articles,  and  receipts 
for  making  fomentations,  poultices,  gargles,  &c.  We 
select  from  this  the  following : 

“Dressing  of  Blisters. — Before  applying  a  blister,  the  part  on 
which  it  is  to  be  placed  should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and  warm 
water  and  thoroughly  dried,  the  hair  shaved  off,  and  the  skin  irri¬ 
tated  by  being  rubbed  with  a  coarse  towel,  or,  if  this  is  not  suffi- 
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cient,  with  warm  vinegar,  &c.  The  blister  should  be  in  perfect 
contact  with  the  skin,  but  should  not,  as  it  is  too  often  the  case,  be 
subjected  to  much  pressure,  for  this  retards  vesication,  and  is  a 
source  of  uneasiness  to  the  patient.  If,  on  examination,  the  skin 
beneath  the  blister  be  found  reddened,  the  rising  of  the  blister  may 
be  hastened  by  the  application  of  a  warm  bread  and  milk,  or  flaxseed 
poultice,  which  effectually  answers  the  object,  and  at  the  same  time 
relieves  the  patient  from  the  distressing  pain  and  burning  caused  by 
the  continuance  of  the  blister. 

“The  dressing  of  a  blister  requires  some  skill,  and  much  pain  and 
inconvenience  will  be  saved  to  the  patient  by  careful  attention  and 
tender  handling.  Everything  necessary  for  the  operation,  as  the 
plaster  spread,  &c.,  should  be  ready  before  commencing.  Each  of 
the  vesicles  is  to  be  carefully  nipped,  with  the  points  of  a  pair  of 
sharp  scissors,  at  their  most  depending  part,  and  the  serum  evacuated . 
If  the  blister  have  properly  risen,  the  whole  surface  will  be  detached 
from  the  skin  beneath  in  one  or  at  most  two  or  three  large  vesicles, 
and  the  loose  cuticle  must  be  removed.  The  particular  dressing  will 
be  ordered  by  the  physician.  The  plaster  for  the  dressing  should  not 
be  larger  than  the  blister  surface. 

“Issues  and  setons  should  be  washed  twice  daily  with  warm  water, 
and  carefully  dressed  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the 
physician.  ” 


DOMESTIC  SUMMARY. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  INSTITUTION  FOR  IDIOTS. 

At  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature  an  act  was  passed  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  Asylum  for  Idiots,  and  appropriating  six  thousand  dollars 
each  year,  for  two  years,  for  its  support.  It  directed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  five  trustees  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  who,  with  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Secretary  of  State  and  Comptroller, 
constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees.  They  are  authorized  to  establish 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Asylum,  to  procure  a  suitable 
building,  to  employ  the  necessary  teachers,  keepers  and  assistants, 
to  select  twenty  pupils  from  those  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  un¬ 
able  to  provide  for  their  support,  some  from  each  of  the  judicial 
districts  of  the  State,  and  to  receive  as  many  pay  pupils  as  can 
conveniently  be  accommodated,  on  such  terms  as  they  may  deem 
just. 

The  Governor  and  Senate  appointed  John  C.  Spencer,  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Marcy,  James  H.  Titus,  (of  N.  Y.)  Rev.  Wm.  I.  Kip  and 
Franklin  Townsend  Trustees  under  the  act.  The  Board  met  in 
July  and  appointed  committees  to  lookout  fora  building  and  a  com¬ 
petent  superintendent  teacher.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  that  purpose,  two  of  them,  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Marcy, 
having  visited  the  school  of  Dr.  Wilbur,  at  Barre,  Mass.,  recom¬ 
mended  that  gentleman  as  Superintendent,  and  he  was  accordingly 
appointed. 

The  spacious  building  on  the  Troy  road,  heretofore  known  as 
“Bull's  Head  Tavern,”  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  was  procured 
for  two  years  at  a  rent  which  was  put  at  a  very  moderate  rate  by  the 
liberality  of  the  proprietor,  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Esq.  In  the 
meantime  circulars  were  sent  by  each  of  the  trustees  to  the  different 
judicial  districts,  making  inquiries  for  suitable  pupils.  It  was 
determined  to  assign  two  pupils  for  each  judicial  district,  making 
sixteen,  and  to  select  the  remaining  four  at  large. 

An  executive  committee  was  appointed  at  a  subsequent  meeting, 
consisting  of  John  C.  Spencer,  William  L.  Marcy  and  Franklin  Towm- 
send,  to  put  the  building  in  order,  make  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  reception  of  pupils,  and  take  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Asylum ; 
and  a  set  of  regulations  was  adopted.  Circulars  were  sent  by  the 
committee  to  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  applicants  who  had 
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been  selected  by  the  Board  for  admission,  and  the  building  being  in 
readiness,  pupils  began  to  arrive  soon  after  the  20th  of  October  last. 

There  are  now  in  the  institution  7  State  and  6  pay  or  part  pay 
pupils,  13  in  the  whole.  Eight  State  pupils  selected  have  not  yet 
arrived.  There  are  5  vacancies  in  the  number  of  State  pupils; 
one  in  each  of  the  2d,  5th,  6th  and  8th  judicial  districts,  and  one 
from  the  State  at  large.  One  pay  pupil  has  not  arrived,  and  there 
is  room  for  three  more  pay  pupils. 

Application  may  be  addressed  to  HerveyB.  Wilbur,  M.D.,  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Asylum.  It  is  desired  that  the  vacancies  should 
be  filled  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  persons  acquainted  with  proper 
subjects  in  the  different  districts  would  confer  a  favor  on  them 
by  communicating  their  cases  to  the  Superintendent  or  one  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

And  editors  of  newspapers  would  promote  a  humane  purpose  by 
giving  the  substance  of  this  article,  so  that  the  institution  may  be 
promptly  filled. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  school  is  a  family,  provided  for  by 
the  most  tender  care  of  a  superintendent,  his  wife,  a  matron  and  as¬ 
sistants,  who  have  undertaken  this  most  irksome  work  of  charity 
from  the  highest  principles  of  Christian  benevolence ;  and  that  it  is 
visited  and  inspected  weekly  by  some  one  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  and  monthly  by  the  board  of  trustees. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  information  which  has  enabled  us  to  pre¬ 
pare  this  riotice  to  one  of  the  executive  committee. — Albany  State 
Register. 


EXTRACT  OF  A  LETTER. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  publishing  the  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  a  manager  of  one  of  the  oldest  Asylums  in  the  United  States. 

“  During  the  past  summer  my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 

subject  of  insanity  by  weekly  visits  to  the - ,  and  I  feel  satisfied 

that  much  remains  to  be  done  before  we  afford  to  lunatics  all  the 
means  of  cure  by  which  they  are  capable  of  profiting.  It  seems 
probable  that  we  have  been,  as  yet,  too  easily  convinced  that  cases 
are  incurable ,  and  often  satisfied  with  the  mere  safe-keeping  of  pa¬ 
tients.  By  all  pleasant  and  winsome  sights  and  sounds,  by  cheerful 
occupation,  by  out-door  labor  and  in-door  sports  or  mechanical  pas¬ 
times,  ought  “minds  diseased”  to  be  won  from  their  gyrations, — their 
never-ending  rotation  upon  the  point  of  fallacy. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  billiard-table,  a  turning  lathe,  pictures,  en¬ 
gravings,  a  drawing-master,  lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  with 
proper  apparatus,  magic  lantern,  and  models  of  machines  in  every 
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asylum.  I  would  furnish  to  the  Superintendent  the  means  of  excit¬ 
ing  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  every  patient,  by  being  able  to 
show  him  something  that  might  hit  his  fancy. 

‘  ‘There  should  be  perfect  quiet,  and  proper  rooms  constructed  on 
acoustic  principles  to  refit  ct  away  the  sound,  instead  of  conducting 
into  every  con  valescent’s  apartment  the  shrieks  of  the  excited.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  the  disturbance  of  sleep  by  the  ravings  of  violent  patients 
is  the  greatest  evil  in  our  present  asylums.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
that  if  the  same  number  of  sane  people  were  shut  up  with  the  same 
causes  of  irritation  and  night  disturbance,  not  a  few  of  those  sane 
people  would  become  mad. 

“A  community  comprising  27,000  lunatics,  as  this  Union,  doubt¬ 
less,  now  does,  needs  all  the  light  which  can  be  thrown  over  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 


TRIAL  FOR  MURDER  AND  ACQUITTAL  ON  THE  GROUND 

OF  INSANITY. 

We  record  the  following  facts,  without,  at  present,  a  word  of  com¬ 
ment: 

Margaret  Garrity,  a  young  servant  girl  at  a  public-house  in  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. ,  was  visited  by  a  countryman  of  hers,  who,  under  promises 
of  marriage  seduced  her.  Not  long  after,  he  addressed  another 
female,  and  married  her.  The  deceived  girl  soon  took  an  opportunity 
to  encounter  him,  and  with  a  common  carving  knife,  taken  from  her 
residence,  stabbed  him,  so  that  he  died  almost  instantly.  The  result 
of  the  trial  and  its  accessories  we  copy  from  the  Newark  Mercury  and 
Ne  wark  Daily  Advertiser  newspapers. 

At  an  early  hour  this  morning,  intelligence  was  spread  through 
the  city  that  the  jury  had  agreed,  and  at  7^  the  court  convened,  with 
the  several  counsel  of  the  prisoner  in  attendance. 

The  general  conviction  was,  that  the  verdict  would  be  against  the 
prisoner,  and  a  hushed  stillness  pervaded  the  audience  as  the  jurors 
were  ushered  to  their  seats.  They  looked  worn  and  fatigued,  having 
been  out  sixty-two  hours. 

The  prisoner  was  in  her  seat,  and  evidently  deeply  affected  with 
her  situation;  her  stifled  sobs  were  plainly  perceptible,  and  her 
trembling  frame  denoted  that  she  too  had  suffered  powerfully  from 
the  uncertainty  of  her  fate.  When  the  roll  of  the  jury  had  been 
called,  they  were  asked  their  verdict,  and  the  foreman  speaking  for 
them,  said  they  found  Margaret  Garrity,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar, 
“  Not  Guilty,  on  the  ground  of  .insanity .” 
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The  verdict  was  greeted  with  applause  by  the  crowded  court¬ 
room,  which  was;  however,  promptly  checked  by  the  officers  in  at¬ 
tendance.  The  jury  were  thereupon  dismissed,  and  the  court 
adjourned  until  10  o’clock  this  morning. 

As  the  intellgence  spreads  through  the  city,  it  is  met  with  almost 
universal  congratulation  and  rejoicing.  There  is  a  general  feeling 
that  justice  is  far  more  strongly  guarded  and  protected  by  such  a 
verdict  than  by  any  other,  and  all  classes  respond  to  the  decision  that 
has  been  made. 

The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  has  the  following:  The  court  ap¬ 
pointed  a  commission,  consisting  of  six  physicians,  this  morning, 
to  examine  her  case,  to  decide  whether  she  should  be  sent  to  the 
Asylum  or  set  at  liberty.  The  commission  is  composed  of  Drs, 
D’Arcy,  Smith,  Dougherty,  Clark,  Woodruff  and  Pennington. 
They  paid  her  a  visit  this  morning,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  court 
this  afternoon  reported  as  follows : 

Essex  Go.  Jail,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Oct.  13. 

“We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  appointed  by  the  court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer  to  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  the  mind 
of  Margaret  Garrity,  respectfully  report  that  having  made  careful 
investigation,  we  find  at  present  existing  no  evidences  of  unsound 
mind.” 


[Signed  by  the  above  physicians.] 


SELECTIONS. 


Idiots. — British  Association,  meeting  at  Ipswich,  July,  1851. 

The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Tilt,  “  On  the  best  means 
of  ascertaining  the  Number  and  condition  of  the  Infantile  Idiots  in 
the  United  Kingdom.”  The  object  was  to  show  a  mode  in  which 
the  inquiry  suggested  by  Dr.  Coldstream,  and  approved  of  by  the 
general  committee,  at  the  Edinburgh  meeting  of  the  Association, 
might  be  made  at  a  trifling  expense.  The  urgency  of  an  inquiry 
into  the  extent  of  infantile  idiocy  appeared  at  once  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  considerations:  1.  It  was  well  known  that  in  England,  as  in 
other  countries,  many  children  were  born  with  congenital  deficiency 
of  understanding,  which,  if  uncorrected,  necessarily  led  to  their  being 
pitiable  and  degraded  objects  at  full  age.  2.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  various  forms  of  infantile  idiocy  could  be  always  alleviated 
and  often  cured — this  was  especially  shown  by  the  success  of  Dr. 
Cuggenbuhl.  3.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  it  was  desirable  to  as¬ 
certain  the  number  of  such  idiots  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  machinery  which  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  had 
at  their  command  presented  the  readiest  and  least  expensive  means. 
It  would  only  be  necessary  to  print  the  required  schedules  and  for¬ 
ward  them  to  the  Union  medical  officers,  who  would  fill  them,  with¬ 
out  requiring  for  such  a  work  of  charity  any  increase  to  their  pay. 

In  the  discussion  on  this  paper,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Director  of  Statis¬ 
tics,  at  Washington,  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  United  States  cen¬ 
sus  the  name  and  residence  of  every  idiot  in  the  States  wras  recorded, 
so  as  not  only  to  show  the  number  of  idiots,  but  also  to  give  to  chari¬ 
table  institutions  the  means  of  relieving  them. — Athenaeum,  July  19, 
1851. 

New  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Colney  Hatch. — This  new  asylum 
for  the  county  of  Middlesex  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  July,  1851. 
It  is  the  largest  asylum  in  Europe.  The  galleries  have  octagon  ends, 
pierced  with  windows,  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Conolly’s  suggestions 
in  order  that  the  patients,  when  walking  in  them,  may  escape  the 
dreary  aspects  of  a  dead  wall. — London  Journal  of  Medicine , 
August,  1851. 

The  great  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  has  just  been  erected  at  Col¬ 
ney  Hatch,  Middlesex,  is  said  to  have  1,045  rooms;  7,845  windows, 
and  1,470  doors. — English  Paper,  Sept.  27,  1851. 
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